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INTRODUCTION 


Dialogue, dialectic ; duAéyeoOa1, Suddoyos, Suadextixds. These 
words furnish a clew to the Socratic wisdom. It was a methodi- 
cal exercise of the reasoning faculty that enabled Socrates, 
first of all men, to realize completely the Delphian maxim, ya 
gavtoy. By no other way than through self-scrutiny, critically 

| applied in the form of question and answer, could he have been 
led to affirm, what no man had learned to say before, @ py oda 
032 olopas eidévat, and to announce the conviction formulated i in 
the words, 6 dveéraoros Bios 0d Biwrds avOpérw. The identity of 
knowledge and virtue, as maintained by Socrates; the union of 
intellectual and moral excellence in the person of the sage, cele- 
brated by both of his emiment companions, — such a consum- 
mation can hardly be comprehended without taking some account 


of the process whereby we know it to have been achieved. ay 
ein the time of Xenophon and Plato, whose chief writings: 
ed a memorial and as it were a continuation of the life 
< of their illustrious master, a philosophical terminology had 
et been eae in the Greek language. At that period 
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a special significance and value though Socrates’ habitual 
method of testing the genuineness of knowledge, while, under 
the same impulse, the adjective duaAextixds, already employed in 
a technical way, is finally converted to an exclusively philo- 
sophical use. 

That Socrates was himself aware of a special coloring that 
attached to the word dwA¢yeoOu, as he used it, is indicated by a 
curious pointed reference to duAéye ‘to distinguish,’ which he 
makes in one of the conversations with Euthydemus reported 
by Xenophon. Speaking of temperance and self-control, he 
averred that it was the faculty of distinguishing between what 
was good and what was bad for a man that enabled the pos- 
sessors of these virtues to direct their conduct in accordance 
with them; and he said that duAréyeobae took its name from 
duréyev, because it meant mutual deliberation in the way of 
discriminating by classifications 

The darexrixds dvyp is he who knows how to ask and to 
answer questions.? A deficiency in such skill on the part even 
of superior minds is apt to betray inaccuracy in the use of lan- 
guage and more or less of the accompanying confusion of ideas. 
The young men who listened to Socrates occasionally undertook 
to imitate him and try their own hand at cross-questioning the 
unwary. Xenophon .has preserved a specimen of this sort of 
experiment in a conversation said to have passed between 
Alcibiades when a mere youth and his guardian and maternal 


1Xen. Mem. 4. 5. 12 pn 7d diaréyec Oat dvouacOjvat éx To cumdyras Kowh 
Bovdever Oar Stadhéyorras xara yévyn Ta mpdyuara, The Inventor of 
Dialectic, as Aristotle terms him, was Zeno of Elea in Italy, an older contem- 
porary of Socrates. But the Zenonian dialectic was purely critical and_ 
destructive, a weapon wielded to overthrow the theories of the anti-Eleatics, — 
It was in the hands of Socrates that the art first came to be employed in the 
logical processes of Definition and Division or Classification. 

2 Plat. Crat. 390 C roy épwrav Kal dmoxplvec Oar émiordmevor . . . Suadextixdy. 


‘relative Pericles, the foremost man of Athens. — Alcibiades. 
Can you tell me, Pericles, what /aw is? Pericles. Certainly I 


can. Alcibiades. Do pray instruct me, then. I hear some 


commended as law-abiding persons, but I fancy no one would 
deserve this compliment who did not know what law is. Pericles. 
Well, Alcibiades, in trying to find out what law is, you are in 
quest of no very difficult matter. Laws are what the assembled 


people enact and approve, indicating what ought to be done — 


and what not. <Adcbiades. In the belief that what is good ought 
to be done, or what is bad? Pericles. What is good, to be sure, 
young man, not what is bad. <Adcbiades. If, however, it is not 
the people who assemble, but supposing a few men, in an oligarchy 
somewhere, get together and enact what ought to be done, what 
‘is that? Pericles. All deliberate enactments or prescriptions 
by the controlling power of the state receive the name of law. 


Alcibiades. If a tyrant, then, in control of the state, prescribes — 


‘to its members what they are to do, is that law too? ericles. 
Yes, the prescriptions of a tyrant who governs the state are like- 
wise termed law. <Adcibiades. But what is force and lawless- 
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ness, Pericles? Is it not when the stronger constrains the J 


Reaker to do what he chooses, not with the weaker man’s con- — 
, but by compulsion ? Pericles. Yes, 1 think ‘it is. Adlci- 


Lt lieve it is. I take back what I said about the ar 
re mee of Salas stan ION Alcibiades. But the 


s. Then what a tyrant by his prescriptions compels the 
ns to do against their will, is that lawlessness? Pericles. 


_ 
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against the will of the latter, would that be force rather than 
law? Pericles. Alcibiades, we were’ ourselves, at your age, 
tolerably clever at this sort of thing. We used to practice at 
precisely the same quibbles that you seem to be practicing now. 
Alcibiades. Oh, Pericles, how I wish I could have been with 
you then, when you were at your best in the business !'— The 
story is a good one in an illustrative way, and it acquires a 
piquant flavor by being attached to two such distinguished 
names as those which figure in it. Among the several classes of 
persons enumerated in the Platonic Apology to whom Socrates 
applied his tests, the statesmen are said to have proved espe- 
cially incompetent to give a rational account of the matters 
which occupied their attention. There would indeed be far 
more subtle difficulties to contend with in the discussion of 
political and ethical questions than the mere ambiguity of such 
a term as vomos, before sufficient dialectical skill could be at- 
tained to command sound reasoning, either in one’s own mind 
or in the minds of others. 

To live for philosophy, examining myself and other men, such 
I conceived to be my mission — declares Socrates to his judges, 
in the Apology. — While diaAéyerOar is properly said of conver- 
sation among several persons, the word can easily be transferred 
to the questioning of one’s own mind, the communing of the 
spirit with itself, 6 évrés ris Wuxijs pos airhv dudAoyos. —*AXAG Ti 
7H pou tadra pidros duedéSato Ovyos; Thus exclaims Hector, as he 
awaits the onset of Achilles, nerving himself to overcome the 
promptings of invalorous discretion.2—In the Symposium of 

1 Xen. Mem. 1. 2. 40-46. For the imitating of Socrates by young men, 
Plat. Afo/. 23 c, cp. Rep. 539 B. In the latter passage Plato expresses his dis- 
approval of the practice of dialectic at an early age. 


2 X 122, cp. A 407, P 97, ® 562. In Homer the self-interrogating formula 
quoted is employed to mark the turning-point of. what would ordinarily be 


regarded as a mora/ conflict in the speaker’s soul. In the theory and practice — 


| 
I 
| 
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Plato, Socrates, while on his way to the house of Agatho, there 
to meet by invitation Aristophanes, Alcibiades, and other 
friends of the tragic poet, encounters one of his devoted fol- 
lowers, whom he takes along to the banquet as an uninvited 
guest, promising to make his apology to their host. — Socrates 
seemed rather preoccupied and disposed to lag behind (relates 
Aristodemus), and the upshot of it was odd enovgh. When we 


reached the house we found the door open. A servant met me | 


and conducted me at once into the presence of the banqueters 


already reclining at table. ‘Welcome, Aristodemus,’ exclaimed . 


Agatho; ‘if you have come for anything different from the 
- dinner, pray defer it. I meant to invite you, but could not find 
"you yesterday. But why haven’t you brought Socrates?’ 
Then I turned round, and lo! no Socrates was to be seen. ‘I 
came with Socrates,’ I said, ‘ by his invitation, to your banquet.’ 
‘Excellent,’ said Agatho; ‘but where zs the man?’ ‘He was 
right behind me a moment ago,’ T replied; ‘but Iam as much 
ata loss as you are, where he can be now.’ Upon this a ser- 
vant was sent to look up the missing guest (so the history pro- 
ceeds), and, returning presently, reported that Socrates was 
standing i in the vestibule of a neighboring house and would pay 
attention to any summons to the feast. ‘ Ridiculous ! ! go and 


: Sapam ‘leave him to himself. It’s a way he h 


him again, and don’t let him off.’ ‘Nay, not so’ (inter- 


Ie steps off a bit, wherever it happens to be, and stands there. — ‘ 


a 
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about half over, the philosopher presented himself. ‘Come 
and take your place by me, Socrates’ (said Agatho), ‘and give 
me the benefit of the clever idea that came to you in the vesti- 
bule. You have caught it and bagged it, I know, or you would 
never have left the spot.’.— Again, in the campaign before 
Potidaea (Alcibiades is here the narrator) one day early in the 
morning some reflection had taken shape in his mind, and he 
stood studying it out. As he did not get on with it, he would 
not give it up, but remained standing to continue the investiga- 
tion. Finally, by noonday, the thing began to attract obser- 
vation, and the word passed wonderingly from mouth to mouth, 
that Socrates had been standing up in a brown study ever since 
early in the morning. At last, when evening came, some of the 
men brought their blankets out after dinner, and slept in the 
open air — it was the summer season — keeping a wakeful eye 
on Socrates all the time, to see if he would stand up all night. 
And stand he did, till day broke again; then saluted the sun 
and went his way..— How the mind of the philosopher was 

1 See Plat. Symp. 174, 175, and 220 Cp. The habit attributed to Socrates 
in these passages, that of the “ absent-minded” man, “absence of mind,” 
popularly so termed, would evince in Plato’s estimation the most complete 
presence of the conscious intellect, a concentrated power of abstraction and 
analysis, as opposed to the inspired working of poetic and other artistic genius, 
where according to Plato the mind of the man is ‘absent.’ Jon 534 B ov 
mporepov olds Te morety [6 rors], mplv dv vOedbs re yévnrar Kal Exppwr Kal 6 
vods unkétrév atr@ évg. Cp, Afol. 22 BC, where Socrates is made to 
say of the poets examined by him, that they could give no rational account 
of the poems which they had themselves composed. Aristophanes seems to 
have hit on somewhat of the same view, 4ck. 398. Here the servant of 


Euripides, on being asked whether the poet is at home, replies that his mind 
has gone out, but he is himself in the house, upstairs, writing a tragedy : — 
6 vods wev Zéw EvArNéywr era 
' ovk &vdor, abrds 8 €vdov dvaBddnv moet 
Tpaywolar. 
For éuauroy ékerdgew, Plat. 4pol. 28 k, cp. 38 A. 
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occupied at such moments and to what sort of purpose his self- 
communings were put, there can be no doubt, in view of the 
solemn asseverations of the Apology taken in connection with 
the illustrations furnished elsewhere of the tests which he 
applied to other minds. : 

You have affirmed (says Socrates to Protagoras in the 
Dialogue named in honor of the great sophist) that wisdom, 


temperance, courage, justice, holiness, are not names of one and © 


the same thing, but that they are parts of a whole —that whole 
being virtue. And you maintain that these parts of virtue are 
not quantitative and similar, like separate portions of a mass of 


gold, but qualitative and dissimilar, as are the features — the 


eyes, nose, mouth, etc., which are the parts that go to make up 
the whole face or countenance. Protagoras. I do indeed affirm 
that all these are parts of virtue ; but while four of the five 
parts stand fairly upon a like footing, yet one of them, courage 
(@Bpeia), is quite different from the others. There are many 
persons who are unjust, unholy, intemperate, and ignorant, but 
t in a high degree courageous. Socrates. Do you term coura- 
ous persons bold? Protagoras. Yes, and forward enough, 
where the most are backward. Socrates. Do you admit that 
virtue is a beautiful Boe and = upon the assumption that it 


: wholly eee Protagoras. ee beautiful, by 
: ae ee know of men Bes pee down 
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are bolder than those who do not. Socrates. But have you 
never seen persons, unskilled in matters of this kind, yet bold 
in regard to them? /rotagoras. Yes, I have, very bold indeed. 
Socrates, Are, then, such bold persons as these also courageous ? 
Protagoras. Nay, in that case, courage would be an ugly thing 
in very truth. Such persons are simply mad! Socrates. But — 
did you not term the courageous bold? /votagoras. Yes, and I 
do now. Socrates. So then, these persons, bold in the manner 
last described, are seen to be not courageous, but mad. But 
those previously described, the wise and skillful, they also are 
bold, and, in being bold, courageous. So, according to the 
argument, knowledge would be courage, would it not?'— The 
respondent in the above conversation had seen fit to assert that 
courage consists with ignorance. The questions and answers 
that ensue show that the assertion is itself inconsistent with 
what the maker of it believes and admits. He had, in fact, 
undertaken to discuss courage before defining the word to his 
own mind, and had proceeded as if dvdpeta and Oappos were 
terms having the same connotation or comprehension. By the 
dialectic interrogatory he is checked and reminded that one of 
the terms is more comprehensive than the other. Thus :— 
All courage is boldness. 
Some boldness is not courage. 

In a conversation with Euthyphro, a soothsayer, who had 
undertaken to prosecute his own father for homicide, an attempt 
is made to arrive at a definition of o/iness (dovdrys). — Is holi- 
ness (asks Socrates) something consistent and invariable in all . 
its manifestations, and is unholiness something consistently and — 
invariably opposed to holiness, presenting always one and the | 
same form or appearance (idea)? uthyphro. Yes, certainly. — 
Socrates. Tell me now, what you call the holy and the unholy? 

1 Plat. Prot. 350 C. 


es." | 
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Euthyphro. 1 say that the holy is just what I am doing now, in- 
dicting a wrong-doer in a matter of bloodguiltiness, or sacrilege, 
or something of that sort. To failso to act is unholy. Socrates. 
You are not answering my question. I asked you what ¢he holy 
(76 dowov ‘ holiness’) is; but you have only told me that the ¢hing 
which you are now doing is holy. Are not many other things 
also holy? wthyphro. Yes. Socrates. Well, then, I did not 
request you to cite one or two of the many things that are holy, 
but to name the precise mark («idos, species) whereby all 
things holy are recognized as holy. You remember, do you not, 
that you admitted just now that holy things are holy and unholy 
things unholy, by presenting always one and the same form or 
appearance ? Euthyphro. 1 do. Socrates. Tell me, then, what 
that form is. uthyphro. That which is acceptable to the gods 
is holy, the unacceptable to the gods is unholy. Socrates. Are 
we told that the gods have their mutual differences, that there 
is enmity among them? Euthyphro. Weare, indeed. Socrates. 
Now, then, if you and I had a difference about odd and even in 
number, or about greater and less in size, or heavier and 
lighter in weight, would such differences render us inimical, or 
should we resort to counting, or to. measuring, or to weighing, 
and settle our difference? Zuthyphro. That is what we should 
A Socrates. But in case we happened to differ about right and 
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held to be good by some of the gods, and bad by others — this 


being the cause of their dissensions? uthyphro. Yes. 
Socrates. Thus, apparently, the same things would be beloved 
by gods and hated by gods? Huthyphro. Apparently. Socrates. 
Then the same things would be both holy and unholy, accord- 
ing to this reasoning? Lwuthyphro. It looks that way... . 
Socrates. So, then, you have not answered my question yet. Let 
us correct our statement, and say that what a// the gods hate is 
unholy, and what they all love is holy. Zuthyphro. Why not? 
Socrates. But note again, is the holy loved by the gods because 
it is holy, or is it holy because it is loved by the gods? Luthy- 
phro. 1 don’t know what you mean. Socrates. I mean like 
this. Is that which is beloved, for example, beloved because it 
is loved, or is it loved because it is beloved? uthyphro. The 
former. It is beloved because it is loved. Socrates. How, then, 
with the holy? Is it holy because it is loved by the gods, or is 
it loved by the gods because itisholy? Zuthyphro. The latter. 
It is loved by the gods because it is holy. Socrates. So, again, 
you have not told me yet what the essence (ovcia) of holiness 
is ; you have only named one of its accidents (ad9os 71), viz. that 
it is loved by the gods.’ — Here, the first replies of Euthyphro 
are typical of the uninstructed mind that cannot readily appre- 
hend the significance of a general term or abstract notion apart 
from the particulars which it denotes. He confuses 76 dovov 
and doy 7. When set aright in this regard, he next betrays 
(to pass over Socrates’ animadversion upon the soothsayer’s 
conception of his gods) his inability to avoid confounding a real 
proposition with an identical or merely verbal one. That 
which is loved by the gods is holy — says Euthyphro, attempt- 
ing to define holiness: 6 tu dudctras td rOv Oedv Sodv éorw. He 
is brought to see that this, like 6 ru durctrae durovpevdy éorw, is 
1 Plat. Luthyphr. 5 Cc, 9 D. 


a 
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merely a verbal proposition, not a real proposition, nor a defini- — 


tion. And, finally, it is impressed upon his mind that the cor- 
rected statement, That which is holy is loved by the gods (6 ri 
Soibv ore pireirar bd Tov Oedv), though a real proposition, 
nevertheless affords no definition of the term holiness, - 
The two condensed and abbreviated examples above pre- 
sented — scraps from the sumptuous profusion spread out in the 
Platonic writings — will have served partially to illustrate the 
essential features of the art of which Socrates made himself the 
champion. By it were evolved the first principles of Logic. 
Forming, as that science does, the common framework of the 
whole edifice of the sciences since’ erected, Logic had its origin 
in the conversations of Socrates. ‘In our present state of 
knowledge . . . every student has been rendered familiar with 
the ordinary terms and gradations of logic and classification, — 
such as genus, definition, individual things as comprehended 
in a genus; what each thing is, and to what genus it belongs, 
etc. But familiar as these words have now become, they denote 
a mental process of which, in 440-430 B.C., few men besides 


2ived and described things in classes, as is implied in the very 
form “of language, and in the habitual junction of “predicates 
with subjects i in common speech. . . But though this was done 


rates had any conscious perception. Of course, men con-— 


was UR sean in that analytical consciousness ; which 


= 
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pare, and rectify their own mental process, was only just begin-' 
ning. . .. It may be doubted whether any one before Socrates 
ever used the words ‘genus’ and ‘species,’ originally meaning 
family and form, in the philosophical sense now exclusively ap- 
propriated tothem. Not one of those many names — called by 
logicians names of the second intention —which imply distinct 
attention to various parts of the logical process, and enable us 
to consider and criticise it in detail, then existed. All of them 
grew out of the schools of Plato, Aristotle, and the subsequent 
philosophers, so that we can thus trace them in their beginning 
to the common root and father, Socrates.’’ And further, “ His 
conversations . . . exhibit the main features of a genuine in- 
ductive method, struggling against the deep-lying, but unheeded, 
errors of the early intellect acting by itself, without conscious 
march or scientific guidance, — of the zwte/lectus sibi permissus, 
—upon which Bacon so emphatically dwells.”’ The mighty 
consequences of such an initiative not even the imagination of a 
Plato was. capable of prefiguring; but the fervid enthusiasm of 
both master and disciple, inspired by the conscious power which 
the new instrument enabled them to exercise, gave earnest of 
its future. To us, as we look back, the results of the way of 
reason, then for the first time clearly opened up and methodically 


1Grote, History of Greece, v. 8, c. 68. In a footnote Mr. Grote adds: 
Socrates “sought to test the fundamental notions and generalizations respect- 
ing man and society, in the same spirit in which Bacon approached those of 
physics; he suspected the unconscious process of the growing intellect, and 
desired to revise it, by comparison with particulars ; and with particulars, too, 
the most clear and certain, but which, from being of vulgar occurrence, were 
least attended to. And that which Socrates described in his language as 
‘conceit of knowledge without the reality’ is identical with what Bacon des- 
ignates as the primary notions, the puerile notions, the aberrations, of th 
intellect left to itself, which have become so familiar and appear so certainl 
known, that the mind cannot shake them off, and has lost all habit, we migh 
almost say all power, of examining them.” ; 
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ing seems Re aesy to have had an eivehes oraname. To Plates 
with equal right, the Dialectic which Socrates had taught him 
was the culmination of all doctrines, the coping stone and 
crown of education.' 

The Socratic labors were in fact a irethodiéal wuss of 
truth. | To clear the ground for a reception of the truth, 
by dispelling the confusion and eradicating the error which 
he found inherent in the minds of men and of which by 
profound self-scrutiny he had sought to purge his own mind, 
was the end to which the efforts of that wonderful life were 
devoted, not only with a zeal absolutely disinterested, but with 
a concentration and intensity equal to the rapt devotion of in- 
spired art. First it was Periclean Athens, then the whole 
period of the depressing and exhausting War, finally the brief 
reign of the Thirty, followed by the few years of the Restored 
Constitution which Socrates survived to see. In the city col- 
onnades, at 1 gymnasia and the palaestrae, wherever the 
youth were wont to resort, or with a congenial friend or two in 
the plane-trees’ shade by the Ilissus, at the camp or on the 
march in Boeotia or Thrace, back again in the teeming market- 
pla ace, —each day, early and late, the singular, figure of the 

' ler was to be seen, the stirring voice and the responses 


. 


vy -it were to be heard. It was a unique specimen of 
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seeming to arrive at any tangible conclusions. Here were in- 
deed no imposing theories of the Cosmos to be promulgated, no 
elaborate discourses to win admiration for the learning and elo- 
quence of their author. Here was no assumption of wisdom, 
nothing dogmatical to replace the seeming blank left in men’s 
minds after the incisive interrogatory had traversed them. 
Burdened by no conceit of his own, he rarely was at pains to 
spare the conceit of others,’ barring an often playful manner, 
and that zrony, which, while it professed to mitigate, must 
frequently have aggravated, the humiliation of the respondent. 
The victim writhed, the bystanders jeered and applauded. 
Sometimes it was fierce anger and a blow. The remorseless 
dialectic, handled with a specialist’s unerring skill, cut deep — 
whether the questioner so willed or not—dinto hazy conven- 
tional beliefs, the prejudices and hypocrisies of traditional, 
localized habits of thought. Surely (men said) there must be 
something behind so much pretending not to know. What was 


maver. Cp. Symp, 221 E. Xen. Mem. 4. 4. 6 (a conversation with the sophist 
Hippias) “Ere yap ot, pn, & Udxpares, exetva Ta adra héyers, A eyo mddae 
moré cov Hkovoa; Kal 6 Dwxpdrys: “O 5€ ye rovrou dewdrepor, €py, & “Immla, 
od uovov det Td adTa Aéyw, GANA Kal mepl Tov ad’rdyv. Mem. 1. 2. 37 records a 
reference to one of Socrates’ similes by a member of the Board of Thirty, 
brought home to the philosopher in a very pointed way. 

1 Of the young men who were subjected to the Socratic interrogatory some, 
after the first encounter, never went near the examiner again (Xen. Jem. 4. 
2. 40); others fell under the spell of his teaching and became his constant 
followers. Xenophon relates, in the chapter just cited, how in dealing with 
Euthydemus Socrates showed consideration for the youth’s feelings, and, upon 
finding him favorably disposed toward learning, notwithstanding the shocks 
already given to his pride, held a further conversation with him alone, to save 
him from the humiliation caused by the presence of spectators., The motives 
of those who attached themselves to the philosopher were, of course, not all the . 
same. Xen, AZem, 1. 2, 39 says that Critias and Alcibiades listened to Socrates | 
for the time being, not because they liked him, but hoping thus to further the 
schemes of political ambition which they cherished from their earliest years. 
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this threadbare sophist driving at?—this fanatical fellow with 
his Daemon that some of his mad followers could tell about, giv- 
ing him signs and portents not vouchsafed to ordinary mortals. 
The disturbing effects of the Socratic procedure, in public and 
private, were inevitable and far-reaching, as they were subtle 
and penetrating. But of the misunderstanding sure to follow, 
of the ridicule, the enmity, the danger, he took no account. It 
was the self-forgetting ardor of the scientific observer and in- 
vestigator, when science and philosophy were yet one, and when 
the moral phases of reasoned truth were first beginning to 
reveal their luster — a complete devotion such as merely human 
motives seemed inadequate to explain. — That you have in me 
(Plato makes Socrates say to his judges) one to be recognized 
as given by God to Athens, here is the proof: it does not look 
human-like, thus for so many years to have taken no thought of 
my own interests, letting my domestic affairs go all-unheeded, 
to gain time for looking after you. For that care I have ac- 
cepted no compensation. This poverty is my witness.’ 

The temperament of Socrates, pure-human and _ intense, 
impelled his mind to proceed on the convergent lines of one 
unerring method toward sure and definite achievement. He » 
was moved to carry into the province of intellectual labor an 
orderly concentration of energy analogous to that specializing 
in the field of art which his countrymen so perfectly understood. ~ 
‘The contrast presented by the skilled artisan, on the one hand, 
proceeding according to an elaborate set of rules, based more or 
less consciously upon well-tested principles, and, on the other 
hand, the statesman, dealing at haphazard with the exigencies 
of government, or the professional sophist, complacently purvey- / 
ing of his store of encyclopaedic learning, was repeatedly 


1 Plat. Afol. 31 BC. 
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brought forward in the Socratic conversations.’ Himself at 
first trained in the craft of his father, to be a sculptor, the son 
of Sophroniscus had been born for philosophy; and his birth 
occurred at a moment when the times were ripe for a genius 
such as his. The middle of the fifth century B.c. was not too 
soon to begin, here and there, to give a specific direction to the 
purely intellectual activities, by turning the rays of reason 
through a burning glass as it were, with effects of irrefutable 
certainty, upon some chosen point. The field of cosmical 
speculation, as it lay before Socrates, a scene of apparently 
interminable strife, not only afforded no opportunity for the 
exercise of his peculiar powers, but was repulsive to his reli- 
gious sentiment. He was instinctively led, by the very constitu- 
tion of his mind, to maintain a conservative attitude toward the 
religious observances of his native city.” There were points 


1Cp. Plat. Gorg. 455 B, consultation of experts by the Athenian state. 
Crit. 47 B, see note on 48 A. Xen. AZem. 4. 2. 5, an amusing parody offered 
by Socrates to ridicule the purely empirical way of taking hold of political 
matters. ie 

2 To this fact in particular Xenophon bears witness with abundant empha- 
sis, as, in general, the most orthodox and least thoughtful of the Socratics has 
laid wearisome stress upon those external traits and homely virtues of the 
master which were common to all the best, and which he himself shared and 
could understand. We are not to suppose that Socrates’ conception of divin- 
ity answered to the vulgar notion of gods, whatever he may have allowed his 
friend Xenophon to infer from his outward observance of religious rites. He 
knew how to respect the aspirations of the great thinkers who were his prede- 
cessors and his contemporaries, not the less because he could not accept any 
of their positive conclusions ; and in his youth he had lived, as we are credi- 
bly informed, on terms of intimacy with Archelaus, a disciple of Anaxagoras. 
The words put into the mouth of Socrates by Plato, 4fo/. 35 D, are signifi- 
cantly phrased — concluding, voulfw ydp, & dvdpes A@nvator, ws ovdels TOY 
éu@v ckatnyépwr. Mr. Grote observes, Z.G., v. 8, c. 68, citing Cic. Tusc. 
5. 4. 10, where Socrates is said to have brought down philosophy from the 
heavens to the earth, that “his attempt to draw the line between that which 
was and was not ‘scientifically discoverable” is ‘remarkable, inasmuch as it 
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‘ ” 
enough wherein the popular theology was conspicuously un- 
worthy, and upon these the Athenian sage was not the first to 
lay his finger; but a skeptical demeanor, where no conflict 
between religion and morality was apparent to him, would have 
been logically impossible for Socrates. Such a course would 
have been equivalent to an overstepping of his appointed — 
province —a meddling with matters that were not amenable to 
the only touchstone which he knew. He found no way of 
applying his e/enchus here. Whatever misgivings may have 
been stirred in his heart by the great voices to which he listened 
in his youth, it was foreign to his disposition to suffer a specu- 
lative doubt to divert him from actions which not only involved 
no human wrong, but seemed to provide means of satisfying a 
powerful and inexplicable human craving. ‘To find a trace of 
insincerity in the religious conduct of Socrates were to make 
him forestall some of the memnotest aoe of his own 
labors. oe 

Not the whole of Nature, theretore, appealed to the aspira- 
tions of such a mind or lent itself to dialectic treatment, but only 
that small part of Nature which is man, —of man, however, the 
transcendent, supremely human portion, his moral being. The 
primary motive of Socrates’ activity must be sought, not in an 
intellectual (to eae for the moment a distinction which to him 
was meaningless), but in a moral, impulse. His philosophizing 
in the eee sense eye ; it was PATEL NUE pure — : 
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thinking ; and he applied this theory to explain the aberrations 
which he observed in the lives of others." Socrates craved a 
knowledge of the truth as something preéminently wsefu/; and 
he recognized no utility detached from moral and intellectual 
well-being. For the ultimate happiness of the individual he 
could not conceive of a disharmony between the good and ‘the 
true, the true and the useful, between intellectual and moral 
good., To him, truth was not divisible, it was something 
elementary and simple. Unhappiness and discontent; the 
shortcomings and perversities of human conduct; the injustice, 
bad faith, and calamity which he was forced daily to contem- 
plate in the social and political world, — all these he marked as 
radically the effects of zgzorance. Not ignorance as popularly 
apprehended, but ignorance of self—and consequently of what 
is best for oneself: an ignorance nourished by a false conceit of 
knowledge. Wisdom consisted in the absence of such conceit. 
This purblind folly it was that caused men to grope darkly and 
wander far astray in search of their fancied welfare. In his 
own person he had proved that the cure of ignorance is the cure 
of evil; and the mighty force of his conviction swept him 
forward to apply the cure to others by the same philosophy. 
When the position of Socrates as the apostle of sound think- 
ing and right living, the determined adversary of mental inertia, 
1 For discussion and criticism of the paradox, ovdels éxdv éEapaprdve, see 

Grore, Plado, v. 1, pp. 398 ff.; GOMPERZ, Griechische Denker, Eng. Transl., 
v. 2,c.4. It is touched upon in Xen. AZem. 4. 2. 19, and Plato (who' deals 
with it explicitly elsewhere) brings it into the Apology, 25 D. ‘‘ Considering 
the fanciful, far-fetched ideas, upon which alone the Pythagoreans and other 
predecessors had shaped their theories respecting virtues and vices, the won- 
der is that Socrates, who had no better guides to follow, should have laid 
down an ethical doctrine which has the double merit of being true, as far as it 
goes, legitimate, and of comprehensive generality: though it errs, mainly by 


stating a part of the essential conditions of virtue — sometimes also a part of 
the ethical end — as if it were the whole.” — Grork, 4.G., v. 8, c. 68. 


St oe sae : ; 
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has once been clearly recognized, there is little difficulty in 
apprehending why it was the Negative Arm of Philosophy (as 
the dialectical method has been termed) which the steadfast 
search for truth would call mainly into exercise. No lengthy 
explanation is needed to account for the sharp antithesis of 
dialectic and rhetoric that impressed itself upon the mind of the 
master and has been brought to view in his name with signal 
force by Plato the disciple. In the story of Socrates the Art of © 
Persuasion, as commonly practiced, invites mention only to be 
‘summarily dismissed. —I am a forgetful sort of a fellow, Pro- 
_tagoras (he remarks at the close of a brilliant and applauded 
sally by the learned sophist, impatient at being held down to 
answers continually redounding to his own confusion), — my 
‘memory is short, and if anybody makes a long speech I am apt 
to forget what the conversation is about. If I happened to be a 
trifle deaf and you wanted to talk with me, you would naturally 
feel bound to speak a little louder to me than to the others; in 
the. same way now, finding me as forgetful as I am, pray con- 
‘tract your replies and make them briefer, if you expect me to 
follow you.!— The proper function of rhetoric was to enforce 
the personal views and aims of the rhetor himself, or, at the 


best, to set forth matters of fact and advance srpnneais, couched 


ca 
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questioner, and aimed to destroy in the mind of the questioned _ 
any conceit of knowledge based solely on the authority of cus- 
tom or tradition. Even though the novice seemed to undergo 
a shock of intellectual paralysis, it were well so, provided his 
mind could be cleared and a way opened up for reasoned truth 
to enter. — The Thessalian Meno, in the Dialogue which bears 
his name, a fluent talker who had communed with Gorgias 
himself, cross-examined by Socrates, and repeatedly baffled in 
his attempts to make such replies as shall define the meaning 
he attaches to wvrtwe (a9ern), — which at the outset, in an inquiry 
of his own, he had assumed as perfectly well understood, — 
exclaims, upon receiving the suggestion to start afresh and 
renew the search from the beginning:— Before I met you, 
Socrates, I used to hear it said that you were little better than 
a mass of perplexity yourself and an author of perplexity in 
others ; and here you are now, calling down your spells and in- 
cantations upon me, until I am utterly bewildered. You seem 
—if I am to perpetrate a bit of mockery—to bear a close 
resemblance, as to your features and in every other way, to that 
flat-looking fish we have in the sea, the torpedo. It stuns and 
dazes everybody who comes near enough to touch it— just as 
you have stunned and dazed me. Body and soul, I am so 
benumbed that I can frame no answers to your questions. 
Yet I have discoursed a thousand times about virtue, to hearers 
without number, and with good success, as I fancied. But now 
I cannot even state what virtue is. Were you to practice in 
any other city than Athens what you are doing here, you would 
stand a good chance of being arrested as a sorcerer. — Well, 
Meno (rejoins Socrates), if this flatfish of yours only dazes 
people because it is completely dazed itself, I certainly resemble 
it; otherwise, I do not. It is no freedom from perplexity in my 
own mind that enables me to produce perplexity in the minds 
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of other men. On the contrary, I am quite as much at a loss 
myself as are those who find themselves at a loss to answer 
me. . B 
Nevertheless, we know that the mission of Socrates was to 
teach. His life affords a typical illustration of the distinction 
which requires to be drawn between the current and a more 
exquisite meaning of the word “teacher.” The Sophists who 
were his contemporaries were teachers in the current sense, - 
dealing with matters analogous to much that is comprised 


1 Plat. Men. 80. “One of the most important lessons in this, as in so 
many other Platonic dialogues, is the mischief of proceeding to debate ulterior 
and secondary questions, without having settled the fundamental words and 
notions: the false persuasion of knowledge, common to almost every one, 
respecting these familiar ethical and social ideas. Menon represents the com- 
mon state of mind. He begins with the false persuasion that he as well as 
every one else knows what virtue is; and even when he is proved to be igno- 
rant, he still feels no interest in the fundamental inquiry, but turns aside to his 
original object of curiosity, ‘Whether virtue is teachable.’ Nothing can be 

- more repugnant to an ordinary mind than the thorough sifting of deep-seated, 
long-familiarized, notions — 76 yap 6pbode bat YPOPAY, éduva.” —GROTE, Plato, 
Vv. 2,p.12. “ Such terms as Nature, Law, Freedom, Necessity, Body, Sub- 
stance, Matter, Church, State, Revelation, Inspiration, Knowledge, Belief, are 
tossed about in the wars of words as if everybody knew what they meant, and 
as if everybody used them in the same sense ; whereas most people, and par- — 
ticularly those who represent public opinion, pick up these complicated terms 
as children, beginning with the vaguest conceptions, adding to them from time 
to time, perhaps correcting likewise at haphazard some of their involuntary 
errors, but never taking stock, neyer either inquiring into the history of the 
w which eee handle so wee or ae the fullness’ of their meal 
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under the term “ higher education” at the present day. They 
‘were widely versed in the learned accomplishments of their 
time; fluent and attractive lecturers; a few of them great 
original thinkers, as Protagoras of Abdera; some with special 
proclivities, like Prodicus of Ceos, who expounded the syno- 
nyms of the language. In an era of freshly stimulated 
intellectual vigor and rapidly widening opportunities for its 
exercise they were the professors of the liberal arts and sciences 
as then known; and the instruction they offered was eagerly 
sought for by young men who could afford to pay the fees, 
whether the motive might be an innate love of learning, or, as 
would be true of the great majority of cases, the ambition to 
cultivate effectively those talents believed to be most helpful in 
enabling their possessor to rise to a position of influence and 
distinction in public affairs. The methods of the Sophists were 
not merely expository, but in a way also dialectical and critical, 
the fundamental difference between their activity and that of 
Socrates being given in the antithesis of rhetoric and Socratic 
dialectic already explained. An attempt to find the counter- 
parts of the Sophists of the fifth century B.c. in modern educa- 
tion, not professional or technical, would require us first to 
eliminate those teachers of the mathematical and physical or 
natural sciences who are at the same time trained investigators, 
and further, in considering the residue, to make a proper 
deduction for the employment of strictly reasoned method in 
the teaching of subjects not themselves of scientific character, 
or not yet brought completely under the domain of science.’ 


1The suspicion and mistrust felt in early times toward all persons of 
studious habit and believed to possess superior intellectual attainments (cp. 
Euripides, 17edea, 294 ff.) was complicated in the case of the Sophists with a 
popular prejudice regarding the custom of taking pay for imparting such 
accomplishment to others. There seemed to be especial ground for suspecting 
the motives of a class of men prepared to teach the art of “making the worse 
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For Socrates, on the other hand, so unique was his environ- 
ment, so unexampled his historical position, we should vainly 
seek a modern counterpart, whether as typified in a class or 
embodied in an individual. It can be conceived as the spirit of 
ail true learning personified,—as the zdeal teacher, — imparting 
of himself rather than of his acquisitions, keeping first principles 
steadily in sight and never mistaking the semblance for Ec 
reality of knowledge. ; 
What is called “ personal magnetism”’ pertains to a spiritual 
realm unexplored and impenetrable. The ultimate sources of 
_ this influence lie in the emotional, unconscious regions of the 
soul; and no one undertakes to account completely for its 
manifestations, even in the case of individuals often seen and 
intimately known. ‘To Socrates his contemporaries have attri- 
_ buted a power over the minds of his companions and hearers 
which | seemed to them something magical and superhuman. 
In fact the Athenian sage united in his personality, to an un- | 
.. degree, the temperament of strong feeling, of ardent, 
even violent pes and a supreme intellectual faculty, holding 


es the better reason” to any who would pay liberally for the instruction. - 
ords “ ee “ sophistical,” so far as os are acd to eco ees 


se of ‘the fifth Beniaty B.C. as a class, nor to any individual among them 
f whom we EOS received accounts. In fact, a great ag of the peta! ate 
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the will in check and guiding it upon lines of pure reason.' 
The rare ‘combination of moral enthusiasm and logical disci- 
pline ” could not fail to produce marvelous effects in those upon 
whose minds it was systematically brought to bear. It was a 
character complex, yet simple in its unsullied consistency ; 
precepts of justice, temperance, courage — ideas weighed in cold 
thought and issuing in burning words—were to be seen ex- 
emplified in every action, proved in every ordeal or opportunity. 
How came such a soul to be lodged in the uncouth frame and to 
play behind the gross features of a satyr, unless indeed the 
spirit of a divinity were hidden under that disguise? — The 


1 All centuries have produced their quota of strong, clear, cool heads ; 
and there has rarely been any lack of warm hearts. But the two are rarely 
combined, and the rarest phenomenon of all is a heart of mighty power work- 
ing with all its force to keep the head above it cool, as a steam engine may 
give motion to a refrigerating machine. Such a combination occurs but once 
in a millennium on any large scale. But when it does occur, it exerts, asif to 
compensate for its rarity, an influence which persists unexhausted for a long 
train of centuries.” — GOMPERZ, Griechishe Denker, Eng. Transl., v. 2, p. 45. 
The author goes on to remark on enthusiasm and emotion generally, as tend- 
ing rather to obscurity than to clearness of mental vision. Compare, however, 
the following, from J. S. MILL, on Poetry and its Varieties: “That capacity 
of strong feeling which is supposed necessarily to disturb the judgment is also 
the material out of which all motives are made, — the motives, consequently, 
which lead human beings to the pursuit of truth. The greater the individual’s 
capacity of happiness and misery, the stronger interest has that individual in 
arriving at truth; and, when once that interest is felt, an impassioned nature 
is sure to pursue this, as to pursue any other object, with greater ardor: for 
energy of character is commonly the offspring of strong feeling.” The 
observations above quoted are helpful in the difficult task of separating 
the Socratic and the Platonic elements intimately fused in the composition of 
the Dialogues, which, while borrowing the name and voice of him by whose 
example they were inspired, are at the same time permeated by the genius of 
the author who conceived and elaborated them. Plato and Socrates were 
similar in temperament. But we note one significant difference : the Socratic 
intelligence remained unclouded by obtrusions of the synthetic imagination ; 
the spirit of Plato refused to hover ina single sphere. The mystic background 
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comparison I am going to make (declares Alcibiades in the 
Symposium) shall be for truth’s sake, and no jesting whatever. 
a say that Socrates is precisely like the Silenus-figures we see 
in the shops, fashioned in a sitting posture, with flutes or Pan’s 
pipes in their hands. Such is their exterior; but when you 
open them, images of gods are disclosed within. I compare 
him also to the satyr Marsyas. That you resemble those be- 
ings in form and feature, Socrates, you would not yourself ven- 
ture to deny; and that the likeness holds good in all respects, 
listen while I explain. To begin with, you are one of the 
wantons— What, no ?—confess, or I produce my witnesses. 
A musician too. Ay, a performer more wonderful than Marsyas 


of the soul was, indeed, all-important to Socrates. There were fixed the roots 

of his deep religious sentiment ; there dwelt and thence spoke his Daemon, 

the admonitory Voice. But*for him there was no blurring of the boundary 
- Tine ‘between the Conscious and the Unconscious ;_ his mental vision was 
-: ~ disturbed. by no confusion of fantasy and reason. With Plato it was far 

otherwise. To the universal forms so vividly conceived through the Socratic 
process of abstraction and generalization —to these ideas Plato, turning his 
back on the particulars from which they flow, saw fit to attribute rea/ity, 

denying to them their source and origin, and translating them to an alien _ 
region, Though he consecrated his life to Philosophy with sincerest devotion, — 
a 

_ Plato was still incapable of deserting the Muses. Socrates, as it appears, felt 
ee compunctions on this score, and was moved, at the eleventh hour, to 
: bbeolve himself, by a pair of humble creative efforts, thus offering some atone- 
Boce it to the SES of mae ee times ae his life a Dream had vEted 
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by far! It was with the instrument into which he breathed ° 
that Ze enchanted all hearers, as all are enchanted now who hear 
his tunes. The tunes of Olympus, learnt from Marsyas, are the 
only spells in the world that really bind. Whether the player 
who performs them be of the best or of the poorest, they are 
sure to work their will, and by the divinity that is in them 
reveal the divine needs and religious cravings of the hearer’s 
soul. In only one way do you differ from Marsyas, Socrates, in 
that with no instrument, but by your bare words, you produce 
the same effect. When we hear any other speaker, be he never 
so eloquent, or other words than yours, nobody cares at all, so 
to say, for that; but when one hears you, or your words spoken 
by another, though it be a sorry spokesman, let the listener be 
man, woman, or child, we stand smitten and spellbound. For 
my own part, gentlemen, if you were not sure to think this wine 
had completely got the better of me, I would declare to you on 
oath, how I have been affected by his words, and how they 
affect me even now. When I hear them, the heart within me 
bounds more wildly than do the frenzied worshipers of the Great 
Goddess; tears burst from my eyes at the words he utters. And 
very many besides myself are affected in the same manner. 
While listening to Pericles, or to harangues delivered by other 
eloquent men, I thought they spoke well, to be sure, but they 
never moved me in ¢his way: there was no tumult in my soul; 
it did not cry out upon me that I was no better than a slave. 
But this Marsyas here has made me feel, over and over again, 
that, being such as I am, it were better not to live. You will 
not deny the truth, Socrates, of what I say. And I am well 
aware, to this very day, that if I would lend my ears I could not _ 
withstand the spell, but I should have the same experience over — 
again. He compels me to confess, that with all these short-_ 
comings of my own I yet neglect myself to attend to the affairs | 
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of Athens. ‘Therefore perforce I stop my ears and flee away as 


it were from the Sirens’ song, that I may not stay right here 
and grow old seated at the feet of Socrates. He is the only 
man before whom I have felt, what no one would expect to find 
in me, the sense of shame. Before him and him alone I do feel 
it. For I am conscious that I cannot rebut his proofs of my 
evil-doing, and yet that, when I am away from him, I am power- 
less to resist the promptings of ambition. Hence it is that I fly 
from him and shun him, and when I do see him am ashamed 
of the admissions I have made. Oftentimes I think I would 
gladly see him no longer among the living ; yet again, if that 
were to happen, I know it would distress me far more — so that 
I am at a loss what to do with such a man." 

An appreciable part of the dramatic power of the Dialogues 
is furnished by their scenery. The scene of a Socratic conver- 
sation may either be adapted merely in a genéral way to the 
haunts and habits of the philosopher, as when a gymnasium is 
chosen, or a grove by the Ilissus, or a friend’s house in the 


1 Plat. Symp. 215, 216. As we read Alcibiades’ confession of his pricks of 
conscience and remorse, the allusion to Pericles recalls a line of Eupolis 
touching the eloquence of that statesman, which might be applied with sin- 
gular fitness to Socrates himself. Of all the speakers (the comic poet said) 
Pericles was the only one who always left the s¢ing behind (bee-like) in his 
listeners : — 


pdvos TOv pyr dpwy 


TO KévTpov éyKaTé\eutre Tots akpowpeévois. 


Socrates’ power over souls would inevitably take on a sinister aspect in the 
popular mind, and could not fail to enhance the belief that he was a “cor- 
rupter of youth.” Cp, Ar. Av. 1553 Alwyn Tus €or ddovTos of | Puxaywyer 
DVw«pdrys.— If it were true that I had harmed the young men (the Defendant 
says), then their fathers and elder brothers, here present at the trial, ought to 
be testifying against me, and not in my favor as they all do. Here, for exam- 
ple, is the brother of Theodotus. Theodotus himself is dead, so that he, at 
any rate, cannot have degved his brother off. Apol. 33 ©. ‘ 
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Piraeus; or it may be historical, suggested by some memorable 
occasion in his career. Scenes of the latter sort are those laid 
in the prison, where Socrates was confined after he had been 
condemned to death, awaiting the return of the Sacred Galley 
from Delos, the signal for his execution; and that of the 
Apology, which transports us to the court-room, into the pres- 
ence of the accused with his little group of friends, of the three 
accusers and the five hundred Athenian judges. It must not 
be supposed, however, that because the scene of a dialogue 
has been derived from a real event the conversation itself can 
be taken as a transcript of actual utterances, nor even that the 
words attributed to the master may not serve to convey views 
and doctrines peculiar to the disciple. Plato was no recorder 
of mere facts. The transcendent truth of ideality pervades his 
writings. ‘They require, in order to distinguish and hear aright 
the mingled voices, the judgment of ‘sympathetic insight, a cer- 
tain faculty of divination on the reader’s part. Thus, in the 
Crito, a prison scene, the tender to the prisoner of some means 
of effecting an escape and his firm refusal to avail himself of 
the opportunity, are to be noted as facts; and the one all- 
sufficient argument of consistency advanced in support of the 
refusal, as well as the principles of right conduct sketched in 
dialectic form, we promptly recognize as Socratic: we are com- 
pelled to judge otherwise of the famous personification of the 
Laws of Athens, their special plea and grievance, a noble piece 
of rhetoric, which Plato has seen fit to introduce, to perfect the 
design of the Dialogue as a whole. The Phaedo, again, depict- 
ing, with infinite pathos, the last moments in the life of Socrates 
and his death by the draught of hemlock, forms, thus far, an 
historical record of inestimable value: but his discourses on 
the nature and destiny of the soul, the poetic mysticism and the 


[ 
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myth-making, with all their artistic appropriateness to “—- 
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a scene and such an hour, betray their immediate source in 
the speculative Platonic imagination. These dramatic fictions 
justify themselves by the laws of art. Yet another sort of 
combination is met with in the Afology or Defense of Socrates 
before his Judges. That Dialogue, — for the tone and even the 
form of dialogue are assumed as far as the fiction of a judicial 
argument would permit,’ — although its scene is historical, does 
not record the discourse that was pronounced on the occasion © 
to which it is adapted; nevertheless, in vindicating his master 
to the world at large, while presenting under the lineaments of 
Socrates a picture of the ideal sage in its simple unity and 
integrity, Plato would be moved by feelings of piety, no less 
than by the sense of artistic fitness, to exclude every feature 
not essentially characteristic, every line or shade of color not 
genuine and true to the life. 

The Platonic Apology would indeed have seemed most 
‘ inadequate, whether viewed as vindication or as portrait, had it 
been made to include no ‘more than the Defendant’s plain 
rejoinder to the indictment considered by the Athenian 
dicastery, or, composed as it was after the events of the trial 
were publicly known, had its author omitted to point with — 
scathing force ame moral lesson of the verdict: rendered, as well 


a The opening sentences of the Apology are designed (with affasion to the 
= of the prosecution supposed to be just concluded) to present forcibly 
the pontrast: of rhetorical methods and. the defendants veusigmacy mode FS e's vie 


a 
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as to sound that note of inspired eulogy which no great man is 
capable of voicing for himself. Socrates in fact pleaded_his 
cause in words the ‘truest, the most free, the most just, that 
were ever heard’!—as Xenophon avers, who, though” he 
could not be present at the trial, has put together a rambling 
and fragmentary report of the defense, as described to him, 
with his own interpretation of its tone. But the pious task that 
lay before Plato was a larger one than the accused himself had 
been called upon to undertake, as it is a worthier and greater 
thing to redeem and immortalize the memory of a man than 
merely to defer his death. In the indictment preferred by 
Meletus there were two counts to which Socrates had to answer: 
the charge of disbelieving in the deities recognized by the state, 
and importing new ones; and that of corrupting the morals of 
Athenian youth by teaching such irreligion. Of these offenses 
(embraced under the comprehensive term do¢Bea) a majority of 
the judges pronounced him guilty. But the author of the 
Apology widens the field of accusation to include the serious 
charge of atheism, as well as that of “making the worse appear 
the better reason,” involved in the deep-seated popular mis- 
understanding, the inveterate prejudice and odium, which had 
grown up around the name and person of Socrates, and in 
which Plato finds the remote and principal cause of his con- 
demnation. ‘The rebuttal and denial of such erroneous opinions 
would be sharp and brief. But while the false view was dis- 
pelled, a vision of the truth, sublime and ineffaceable — of the 

1 Xen. Afem. 4. 8. 1 rhv Slkenv rdvrwv avOpdruv adnbécrara Kal éevdepid- 
Tara Kal dicaibrara elrwy. Cp. his Apologia Socratis. Xenophon can find no 
worthier explanation of Socrates’ lofty contempt of death than the readiness 
to be spared the failings and infirmities of extreme old age ; and to the Oracle, 
which in Plato is so finely applied to the Socratic wzsdom, Xenophon gives a 


different turn: dve?\ev 6” Amd\dwy pndéva elvat dvOpdrwy éuod mare éhevOepubre- 
pov unre Sucabrepoy pre cwppovéorepor. 4 
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real Socrates and his heavenly commission — must come to 
replace it for all time.? 

When, in obedience to the divine mandate, I examine men’s 
minds (the Defendant says) and show them that they think 
they know that whereof they know nothing, cr when the youths 
who imitate me confute in like manner those who fancy them- 
selves wise, the anger they feel is not for themselves and their 
own ignorance, but is visited on me, and they proceed to talk 
about ‘ one Socrates, a pestilent fellow, who makes young people 
bad.’ When asked what he does or what he teaches, to deserve 
this reproach, they are at a loss for a reply, but to hide their 
embarrassment fall back upon the current charges indiscrimi- 
nately urged against all philosophers, of studying what is in the 
heavens and what is beneath the earth, and of making the 
worse appear the better reason. Naturally they would not 
choose to state the truth, that they are exposed in their pretense 
of knowing what they do not know.?— But it was not merely 
motives of wounded vanity, of petty jealousy and malice, that 
formed the basis of such misrepresentation. Under the circum- 
stances of the time a perverted conception of the character of 
Socrates was inevitable on the part of a numerous class of 
steady-going persons of conventional habit and - stereotyped 


1 ScHANZ, Zindettung, p. 91, observes that the ‘centre of gravity’ of the 
Apology lies, not on the negative or defensive, but on the positive or exposi- 
tory, side. The substance of the indictment is thus reported in Xen. Jem, 1. 
I. 1: ddukel DwKpdrys, ods wev 7 modus voulfer Geods od voulfwr, Erepa dé Kawa 
Saiubua elopépwy~ adie? 6€ Kal rods véous diadbelpwv. Cp. Plat. Apol. 24 B 
Lwxparn pyoly ddcxety rovs re véous Siapbelpovra Kal Oeods ovs 7) modus voulter 
ot voulforvra, érepa dé Sauda karvd. SCHANZ, Hinleitung, p. 16, conjectu- 
rally restores the official form as follows: MéAnros rod deivos Iirbeds Dwxpdrer 
Lwopovicxov ’AwrexAOev aceBelas: rlunua Odvaros. ’Adixed Dwxpdrns ovs pev 
% modus voulger Beovs ov voulfwr, erepa Sé kava Sarmdvia elopépwv, kai Tadra 
Tatra Tovs véous diddoKwr, 

2 Plat. Apol. 23 CD. 
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modes of thought, who were instinctively opposed to the innova- 
tions in education, art, and religion that the awakened spirit of 
intellectual inquiry threatened to effect, and who neither cared 
nor were competent to discriminate between the individuals 
whom they identified with the new movement as a whole. The 
Old Attic Comedy regularly made itself the champion of things 
as they have been, are, and always should be. For his Clouds, 
a play designed to cast ridicule upon the entire family of 
philosophers, Aristophanes found a convenient typical protago- 
nist in the familiar and striking personality of Socrates — an 
opportunity of effectively presenting a medley of absurdities 
under a single role. All imaginable reputed crimes of free- 
thinkers, scientist or sophist, ra kata mavrwv Tov dirocodotvtov 
mpoxetpa, are inculcated with object-lessons and glorified by the 
Socrates of this Comedy, which is still extant in a form 
sufficiently near to that of its first representation to enable us to 
judge fairly of its effects. The impression left upon the popu- 
lar imagination by such a caricature, drawn with the comic 
poet’s unscrupulous art, would form a nucleus round which 
vague floating opinions could gather, becoming in course of 
time: indistinguishable from an actual knowledge of the man. 
Upon the prejudice due to such causes the Accusers of Socrates, 
as Plato affirms, could confidently rely, to enforce their con- 
tention, when the circumstances of the Athenian state finally 
prompted the attack.’ 

We shall not attempt to lay before readers of the Apology in 
advance a detailed summary of its contents or argument. Its 
threefold division, into defense proper, consideration of penalty 
after the verdict, and concluding talk with the judges, requires 
no lengthy explanation; while the composition of the first and 


1 Plat. Afol. 19 B 7] éuh SiaBodH, Y Oh Kal micredwv Médnyrbs pe eypawaro 
THY ypaphy rairny. Mention of the Clouds, 19 Cc. 
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most comprehensive of the three parts is of a nature that does 
not readily lend itself to formal analysis. Throughout the 
work, in the presentation of its subject on the positive side, 
each essential trait is revealed with unobtrusive art, the whole 
character is gradually brought to view, the clear light of the 
simple Socratic philosophy shines over all, its inherent irony 
too true and genuine to seem to suffer from Plato’s added strain 
of caustic satire. The evidence of conspicuous illustrative 
events is incidentally recorded: the protest and steadfast refusal 
of Socrates as Chairman of the Prytanes to put an illegal 
motion to the vote of the stormy Assembly on the Pnyx; his 
quiet disregard of an unjust command imposed by the Thirty 
Tyrants ; and casually as it were, the brief mention of military 
campaigns wherein he had served the city as a soldier in the 
phalanx.! But matters of fact are everywhere subordinated to 
the ideal portraiture. Not even the characteristic doctrinal 
features are permitted, as such, to disturb the true ethical pro- 
portions, to mar the moral perspective of this incomparable 
picture — unfolding as it does the vision of a soul at once sé 
simple and so great, that each several aspect only helps reveal 
the unity in which it quickly becomes merged and lost. The 
eloquence of the Apology, of a sort alike unfamiliar to court or 
ecclesia, to advocate or rhetor, is borne in upon us as the voice 
of a martyr — bearing witness not to the truth of a belief, but 
to the belief in truth itself. In the presence of Socrates before 
his Judges the adherents of all creeds and speculative dogmas 
can stand together fora brief moment on the ferra firma of that 
wisdom which perfectly comprehends the limitations of human 
knowledge. It is the sure and unassailable ground of the 
Agnostic. The singular beauty and impressiveness of the con- 


1See, in the Index, the articles vavuaxla, Aéwv, “Audlarodis, Aijduor, 
Tloredala, 
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cluding words, when the sage comes to speak of his impending 
doom, we note as largely attributable to his clear pointing of 
the boundary line between the unknown and the known. —*A pip 
olda Ov0e Olopat €idévat. — “AAA xp?) EveAmdas Elvat pds Tov Oavaror, 
Kal &y TL ToUTO Siavoeicbar adyOés, Gte odK eoTw avdpl dyad KaKov 
ovdey ovre Cavre ovTe TeAcuTHOAVTL. 

The ingenuous reader will do well to hesitate before com- 
mitting himself to the judgment prompted by the feelings that 
first arise on contemplating the treatment of Socrates by his 
native city. What Athens really did was to offer him the choice 
between a residence elsewhere and a painless death. Protago- 
ras and Anaxagoras, the aliens, facing the same alternatives, 
could choose the former one; Socrates, the Athenian, who knew 
himself and had defined to his own mind with precision the evil 
and the good, was bound to choose the latter. “ To be great 
is to be misunderstood”; and the city gave fresh proof of her 
incapacity to understand the greatest of her citizens, when she 
expected him to avoid presenting himself at court in answer 
to the indictment, or, once there, to propose for himself what 
would ordinarily be regarded as the lesser penalty. But while 
she failed to comprehend his essential attributes, there were 
accessory traits of character and accidental circumstances in 
the career of the Philosopher that had been noted with grave 
suspicion by the jealous guardians of civic integrity. Not only 
had he stood aloof from public life, so far as any voluntary 
participation in the business of the city was concerned, but he 
had been wont to criticise various details of a form of polity 
which he could not thoroughly admire; and men who had 
worked irreparable damage to the state had been marked as his 
disciples — notably Critias' and Alcibiades, not to mention the 


1 Years after the trial the orator Aeschines said to the people in the Eccle- 
sia, You put to death the sophist Socrates, because it was made clear that he 
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renegade, philo-Laconian Xenophon. Political and _ religious 
heterodoxy would be felt to have united their baneful influences 
in depraving the minds of these and other youthful followers 
who had turned out badly.— The Athenians do not greatly 
trouble themselves (we read in the Huthyphro) about any clever- 
ness they fancy a man to possess, provided he keep it to himself 
and refrain from “eaching his accomplishment to others; if he 
does that, it provokes their ire.|— Figuratively speaking, the 
ancient Grecian commonwealths stood in daily terror of their 
lives. Over and above the danger from external foes, the 
spirit of faction within the walls never remitted its secret 
activity, watching for opportunities of open force, while the 
shadow of the ¢yrannis was always hovering near. Athens at 
the close of the fifth century B.c., the Restored Democracy, or, 
in Aristophanic phrase, the venerable Demus of Pnyx, set on 
his feet again, — this worthy patriarch, enfeebled by a long and 
painful illness, with more than one dangerous outbreak of 
domestic strife attending it, and just escaped from assassination 
at the hands of a parcel of malcontents, — impatient and mis- 
trustful of his own celebrated tolerance of eccentric deportment 
on the part of his progeny, has still not lost his native magna- 
nimity, though ready to adopt now and then a drastic measure, 
retroactive or precautionary, deemed by the family council indis- 
pensable to his future security and peace of mind. The same 
Athens that in 399 B.c. suppresses the voice of Socrates, had, 
four years earlier, under the lead of Thrasybulus, set an example 
of purely political clemency up to that time without a parallel in 
history. 

had educated Critias, one of those who subverted the Constitution. Dwxpdrny 
Tov copiorhy amexrelvare, Ort Kpirlay épdvn memadevws, va Tv Tov SHpuov 


karadhvodvrwy. Aeschin, 7imarch, 173. 
1 Plat. Luthyphr. 3. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 


. Birth of Socrates. 
. Death of Aeschylus. Completion of the Long Walls of 


Athens. 


. First tragedy of Euripides. 

. Withdrawal of Anaxagoras from Athens. 

. Birth of Alcibiades? 

. The Antigone of Sophocles. Revolt and surrender of 


Samos. Sophocles a colleague of Per.cles as general 
before Samos. 


. The Adestis of Euripides. Completion of the Parthenon. 
. Prosecution of Phidias and Aspasia for ao¢Beua. 
. Beginning of the Peloponnesian War. First Invasion of 


Attica. Funeral Oration of Pericles. Birth of Xeno- 
phon. The Medea of Euripides. 


. Second Invasion of Attica. The Plague at Athens. 

. Birthof Plato. Death of Pericles. Surrender of Potidaea. 
. Third Invasion of Attica. 

. Visit of Gorgias to Athens as envoy of Leontini. Fourth 


Invasion of Attica. 


. Defeat of Athenians by Thebans at Delium. 

. The Clouds of Aristophanes. 

. Battle of Amphipolis. 

. Sailing of the Sicilian Expedition under Nicias, Lamachus, 


and Alcibiades. Alcibiades accused of profaning the 
Mysteries, and condemned to death in his absence. 
Destruction of the Athenian fleet at Syracuse. 


B.C. 


407. 
406. 


405. 


404. 


403. 


401. 


399: 
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Return of Alcibades to Athens. 

Death of Euripides. Battle of the Arginussae Islands. 
Execution of six generals. 

Death of Sophocles. The /rogs of Aristophanes. Battle 
of Aegospotami. 

Surrender of Athens to Lysander. Tyranny of the Thirty ; 
suppressed in the eighth month. Death of Alcibiades. 

Restoration of the Democracy of Athens. Thrasybulus 
and the Amnesty. 

Expedition of Cyrus the Younger (described in the Anaba- 
sis of Xenophon). 

Death of Socrates. 
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The defendant professes him- 
self bewildered by the persuasive 
eloquence of his accusers, yet amazed 
al their extremity of falsehood — 
above all at their effrontery tn 
warning the judges against WM 
as a clever speaker. Can tt be 
they recognise a sort of eloquence 
guite unlike their own —the elo- 
guence of truth? ts language ts 
not ornate and studied, but spon- 
taneous and simple—even such 
as becomes the defendant's years. 
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pou €d0é €V avTaov EVOL VUVT iz 


Therefore he begs his judges to 
suffer him. to speak in his accus- 
tomed way, and not in the manner 
of the courts of law, to which he ws 
a stranger. &e deems it fair that 
they should grant this boon; for 
the question ts, indeed, not one of 
oratory, but of truth and justice. 

2% . wed abduny : 
‘as for me, they.almost made me. 
forget who I was.’ For ta’ a’rav 
see Index, macayeu. 

5. abrav: Ze. TOY KaTHyoper, 
gen. of possession, with év. So be- 
low, B&, with TOTO. 
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byes 0 €p0 / dover Oe Tacav THY adyjGeay. 


ov pevTou pe Aia, @ avdpes Rep eine Kena Nar ee 


5ow: 


ye Adyous, Wa TEP Ol TOUTMY, Pjpaol TE Kal dvopaoL, 
Covee Kexoounpevous, aN dkovoeaOe cikp heyopeva 
TmuITEO yap Stkava €ivat 
ovee 


yap av Syov mpérot, @ avopes, THOSE TH HALKi oor 


TOUS ETLTUYOUC RE OvopLacy * 


10.4 héyw, Kal pAdels UUoY TpoTdoKyodTw adhus - 


la) > 
pletpascie martovTe Adyous Els Yuas ELovévar. Kal per 


Tol Kal Tavu, @ avd pes pee TOUTO ae Sopat 


Kal TOplEewae ° €av royne} TOV auTa@V Aoyov aKOUNTE fou 


bs avs > e »” 4 ‘\ > > oO 
15 amohoyoupevov, du avmep ciwHa déyew Kal ev ayopa 
emt TY Tpamelav, (va vaswv mohdol akyKdacL, Kal 
after ¢hezr manner.’ od belongs — 
not to the sentence, but to the~ 
phrase, which is parenthetical in — 
Bes Unabbreviated, Suohoyoiyy : 
av vat prijrep, od pev mrad Tov- 

Tous, GAN’ Gps. 
4. % TL q ov8év: Index, Tis. 
12. els tps: Index, eiveAOely. 
14. 8 dvrep clwOa Aéyerv: cp. — 
év T@ ciwOore tTpdmw KTA. 27 By 


1. Sewov. . . A€yeww: the phrase 
is amplified and emphasized by 
placing xaAodow ovro. within it. 
The arrangement thus gives clear 
efficiency to the irony of dewvdy 
Aeyew here, which the speaker ven- 
tures to suggest as an equivalent 
of raAnOn A€yovta. Index, devos. 

2. el .. . Todro A€éyovow: ‘if 
that is what they mean.’ What 


they really meant was Socrates’ 
skill in the dialectic method, popu- 


larly regarded as aninstrument of _ 


sophistry, rov 7rTw Adyov KpeiTTH 
qovety. 


3 ov kara Trovrous: ‘tho’ not 


The conversational tone is meant, 
tending to the form of dialogue, 
as 20 A, B, and elsewhere. 4 

16. éml Tav tpameLav: z.¢. atthe — 
counters of the money-changers, 
“on ’change.” 


oO. 
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DEYEL yap ovTwot. viv eyw@ TpaToy emt SiKacTHpLoV 


ahroft, pyre Oavpdlew pyre OopuBetv tovrov evexa. 


dvaBeBnea, érn yeyovas €Bdopnkovta* ateyvas ovv 
4cevws €yw THs evOdde heEcws. wamTep ody av, Eb TO Ne 
A ovte févos € erdyxavor: ov, ewe yyOoRere Onmou av 01, 

El ev Exeivn TH gary TE KaL TO pom edeyor, €v olgjrep 

Seed pat ayy Kal or Kal viv TOUTO Upav Séopae Sticauow, 

osy Epot S0k@, TOV [eV tpérov THs héEews eav (tows mev 

yap ee, tows O€ Bedtiov av ein), auto S€ rovTO oKO- 
omelv Kal TOUT TOV VOU GOURD et Sixava éyw 4 pr} 


. Sixaorod pev Yap avTy apeTy, pHTOpos dé TaAdnOn héyewv. | 


> « 


3. tm . . . €BSophxovra: In- would be required, with ovros, dde, 
dex, Swxparns. €xelvos, in prose. 


4. TH dvtu Eévos: ze. E€vos in 
the proper sense of the word, not 
figuratively as €evws above. A Two sets of accusations there 
foreigner or alien might be unable ave, he affirms, and two compan- 
to address the court even in the zs of accusers, the old and the 
Attic dialect (pwv7). new —not merely the formidable 

7. Kal... Totro. .. Sopa. | ~Anytus and his friends, but the far 
BSikavov ds y épol Sona: divide more formidable ORIGINAL ACCUS- 
thus in reading, likewise in trans- ERS. These have had the ear of 

lating. 8ékavoy, while rhetorically the Athenian public, of the men 
emphatic (first word inthe group), who now sit in judgment, from 
is grammatically a predicate- childhood up. Many in number, 
adjective. See the following 7tangible and nameless (barring 
note. .a comic poet or two), impossible to 

Il. avry dpers : sc. éotw. bring to book, they, whether in 
‘The subject avr, by assimilation jealousy and malice, or themselves 
of gender; for rodro, zc. ro roir believing what they said, have de- 
avTo oKorety KTA. There is no scribed “ one Socrates, a wise man, 
ambiguity in the assimilated form g¢ven to meteoric and subterranean 
of. expression; dpery must be enquiries, a perverter of right 
predicative, otherwise the article reason.” They have classed the 
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“héyovtes, ods ey@ pardov PoBodvpat 7 Tovs aut Avutor, 


4 » \ v2 2 Lda > ) > la) , 
KQUTEP OVTAS Kal TOUTOUS dSewovs* GAN exelvor SEwvod- 
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defendant with those philosophers 
who are thought to disbelieve in 
gods. He asks the judges, then, 
to concede the twofold scheme ; 
and he claims the right, in plead- 
mug his cause, to deal first with 
the charges that were first pre- 
Serred. 

4. twoddot and méAar moda 45q 
érn ovdev GAndes A€yovTes are at- 
tributives of karjyopor, connected 
by «at. Not soin English. ‘Many 
have there been to bring accusa- 
tion, and these many years has 
the slandering gone on.’ Gram- 
matically different below C, where 
mo\Xoi and moAty  xpovov dn 
KaTnyopynKores and XA€yovres are 
predicative in the Greek. 

5. mpos dpas: with Karyyopot, 


not with yeydévacr. The verb 
alone forms the predicate. 

7. walwep . . . Servots: not 
without irony; the vorepo. might 


_feel themselves slighted, were they 


not distinctly recognized as deuvor. 
This recognition, however, is vir- 
tually retracted below C, ovrou. «+ 
of devvod eioi pov Karnyopor. 

g. treOdv Te Kal KarTnydpovv: 
‘pressed unceasingly their crimina- 
tions. For the charges which 
follow, see the Index, sodds, vo- 
gustys, Avataydpas, Adyos. 

13. ot Setvol KrA.: forms the 
predicate. Regularly the subject 
is distinguished from the predi- 
cate by the presence of the article 
with the former, but sometimes, 
as here, the article is essential to 
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yap akovoavTes NyovvTar Tovs TavTa CyntovvTas ovde 


Geods vopiler, 


¥ , p) a fe , 
ETELTA ELOLV OUTOL OL KATNYOPOL ToA- 


hol Kal wohvv xpdvov Hoy Gare DR ROTES. eT. O€ Kal €v 


TavTH TH YALKiCL ges apes Upas, év fh ay earn 


5 émuorevoare, Tatoes OvTES, EvioL © UVuaoY Kal MeipaKua, 


gieKnOs cpnuny KaTYYOpoUrTes GEERT VOR ovde- 


vos. © 6 dé mavTwv eee OTL ovde TA ovomara 


Q otdy TE QUTOV eldevau Kat eirety, av El TUS KeHipdorovds 


TU avel ov!) Oo-ou ey $O5re Kat SuaBohy XK popevor 


“ eT 
ovmas dvéreov, ot O€ Kal avrol TeTeUTpsVot aAXous 


meiVovres, ovuToL TAVTES amopdérarot cio * ovoe yap 


avaByBararParot olov T €oTl avT@V évravOoc ovo ehéyEau 


ee 
ovdeva, add’ avayKy ATEXVOS @OTrEp TKLAPLAN EW amro\o- 


the meaning of the predicate-noun 
independently of grammatical 
structure. They ‘are the (truly) 
formidable accusers with whom I 
have to deal.’ The thought is 
that all other charges are of com- 
paratively little moment beside 
that of atheism (below otdé Geos 
voice), here indirectly made. 

2. éreura «TA. : reverting to the 
two main points, woAAo/ and dada. 
A consequence of the second 
point is the depth of the impres- 
sion made upon the minds of the 
present judges, who were children 
or mere boys when they first lis- 
tened to misrepresentations of 
Socrates. The Athenian dicaorns 
must be at least thirty years of age: 
it was now twenty-four years since 


the Clouds of Aristophanes, in 
which Socrates was caricatured, 
had been presented to the public 
(423 B.c.) ; and he must have beén 
at that time already well known 
and much talked of. 

6. éphpny wrA.: Index, dixn. 

g. ooo . con- 
trasted with the kwpwdorovot, who 
were neither unknown nor ani- 
mated by jealousy and malice. 

10. of S€ (‘others’) ... aAdAous 
(‘more’) welovres: enlarges and 
corrects the main statement. Cp. 
évuon O€ . . » pretpaxta, above C. 

13. okvapayxetv : a fanciful coun- 
terpart of the proceedings at a 
dikn €pyyn. Here it is the defend- 
ant who presents himself at court, - 
but he is bound to lose his case, 


. Gvérebov: 


ee her 


ga SO XSES raebray év OUTWS geo Xponp 


OF A olov “cui. 
I5T@ O€ aa 


ie incds pe eypajpato THY ypadyy ravryv. 


A 
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acio- 


aimee se 


OarTre ouv Kal UMELS, domep eyo I, durrovs fou TOUS 


KATYYOpPOUS yeyovevar, 


ETEPOUS pev TOUS appre KQTY)- 


/ € /, \ » , a > ‘ - XN 
yopycavras, erepars dé ToVS Taha, OVS eyo Aéyw, Kal 
5 otH One dey pes EKELVOUS ce Hs gee oimag ie 


KQL op me €KELV@V eacaiies cele cory ope 


eerésbak THY 


a gvd €S “AGyvaion, kat ETL El- 


A Sieakjn tb VLELS EV TOO. 


. Bovhoipeny 


bev obv Gy TOvTO OUTWS aeons el TU aewvov Kal Dui 
Kal é€“ot, Kat mAéov Ti pe TO wagat | gyrohoyovwer ou 
Bie dé avTo sad EVOL, Kal ov avy He AavGaver 


wot OOS, OF 00 


0) pe. UT, 


TELUTTEOV KQL droho 
Sart 


ee re Gey pidrov, 


ee ov e€ 4PXMSs Tis a Karasomae €oTiv, 


cE H nS 


because the accusers do not make 
their appearance, to be confuted 
by him. Index, dreyvas. The 
whole expression, oxiapayely « . . 
dzrokpwvoévov, is made to include 
éAéyxev and aoxpiveoOu as char- 
acteristic features of the Socratic 
method. 
IQA 

fle proceeds to his defense. 
How difficult the task,in one short 
hour to relieve men's minds of a 
. brejudice of long years’ standing 
that he knows full well. But 


Ss. 


én SuaBodrry yéyover, 7} Sy Kal morevov 


elev © 


the law calls for a defense; Hie 
issue may be left to God. 
11. Kaltpiv kat guol: but espe- 
cially for ¢hem. Cp. 30 Db, where 
he says, woAAod d€m eyo trp 
éuavTod darodoyetowBur . . . aXN 
brép vpOy, KTA. : 
12, wAéov. . . moufjoat: Index, 
Tovelv. : 
19 B-D : 

He formulates the ancient cal- 
umny, after the model of a real 
indictment: —“ Guilty of over- 
much infernal and supernal in- 


’ 
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Qe 
, 4 Y 
Ti 0x déyovtes St€Baddov ot Su BaNkaipes woTEp fo 
> A art at — is 
_ obv KaTnydpav THY avTwmociay Set avayvavay avTav' yr 
a ee a 
—Soxparyns adicet kal weprepyaletar Cytav ra 
TE UTO YHS Kal OVPavLa, Kal TOV HTTw oyor 
, lo \ ¥ x 3 Ss lal , 
5KPELTTW TOLOV, Kal GANOVS TA aVTA TATA SLddG- _ 
Cokwv. tovatTn Tis éorw* TadTa yap éwpare Kal 
avrot €v TH “Aptotopavous Kkopwdia, Lwxparyn TWA-eKEt 
4 ie , > an >, 
Tepupepomevov, PAT KOVTA TE aepoParety kal a\Anv ToA- 
\ 7 A a@ Te tasN sQ\ ¥ , 
Anv ddrvapiav prvapovrta, av éy® ovdév ovTEe péya 
» oh \ 
(OOUTE puikpoy Tept ematw. Kal ody ws aTiualwy, héyo, 


~ ¥ ‘\ a 
THV TOLAVTHV ETLOTH NV, El TLS TEPL TOV TOLOVTwWY Gopds 


€oTl* 


vestigation, sophistry, teaching of 
the same to other men.” The 
judges have seen tt all with their 
own eyes, represented in a play 
now  famous—one “ Socrates” 
suspended tn mid-air, prating of 
aertal matters whereof the real 


Socrates knows nothing — without views of Anaxagoras are spoken \ 
offense to anybody who doesunder- of as aroma. ) 
stand them, be it said. Many of 12. ph mows ..-. pvyous: he . 
his judges have listened to his prays fervently not to be called 
conversations. Tf any haveheard to account on so grave a charge 
him utter a word upon subjects of as that—for offending in some 
this nature at any time, let them way the philosophers of the day ; 
become witnesses to their fellows. even as the poets, politicians, etc., 
— They are silent! He points at 4eeling themselves aggrieved have é, 
the inference to be drawn from employed Meletus to call him to i 
this reticent demeanor. account. Index, pevyev. 

8. Tlepiepspevov: emt Kpeua- 12. S(kas: the plural here, to - 


Opas (hanging basket) Ar. Clouds 
218, dad tappod (crate, basket), 
76. 226. 

FLAGG’S PLATO — 4 


la > SS ¢ % tg 4 , 
BH mos eyo vd MedyTov tocavras Sikas 


8. depoBaretv: depoBaTa Kal 
mepuppoy® Tov nAvov Ar. Clouds 225. 

II. mepl Tv ToLovTwV: 7.2. TOV 
Te Urd ys Kal ovpaviwv. Below 
26 E, where the tone is not ex- 
actly the same as the irony of 


the present passage, astronomical 


avoid too specific an application 
of the meaning of the word. 
Generalizing Plural. 
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> \ 7 -, \ > Len} c “A AY , 
D ovoev HMETEO-TLY. PapTupas de QUTWV ULLWV qmo\Xovs TAPE 


Yopat, Kal Eid twas aXdA7jrous SiddoKew Te kal ppdlew, 


yY > lal 4 7 / , NX \ 
6ooL €“ov mamore axnkdate Suaheyopevov: Todo dé 


5 UL@Y Of TOLOUTOL Elou* Hpalere odv aAARHAoLS, El TATOTE 7 
Noe aK , ¥ , Ray Se em Na r 
puKpov 9) MEY KOVoTe TUS ULL “< OD, Tepe ala 
Staheyouevov ‘ Kal €x TovTou yvdceabe 67 ToLadT’ éorly 
Kal TaANa Tey! Gee @& ot mo\Aol \<yomea » (4A 
ah "AXXAa yep OUTE TOUTWY ovdey, ovoe y €l TLVOS Ts ~ 
IOKOATE WS Ey@ TaLdeveLV emuXeupad qullporausy Kat XP% 
E Mata TpaTTopal, ovde TOUTO anes. 


2. pdptupas: § Predicate-sub- 
stantive. 

3. SiSdoKev Te Kal hpdfev: cp. 
éreov te Kal Kkatnydpow 18 B. 
Other similar couplets 20 A, 28 E, 
29 CG, 1, E. 

5. Ob rovotrot: 2.2. ot aKNKOOTES 
pov OvaAeyouevov. In English we 
should be apt to invert the sub- 
ject ‘and predicate of the Greek 
sentence, ‘Many of you are of the 
number.’ 

7. & rovrov: 7.2. from the fact 
that not one of the judges speaks 
up to cite a case of such talk on 
the part of Socrates. An effective 
dramatic touch. 

7. vrowwtra: z.é. in like manner 
not to be substantiated by explicit 
evidence. The frequent occur- 
rence of rovodros here marks the 
informal conversational manner. 

8. ta\Aa «tA.: covers the 


LAP 


a han, 


pvyouu.’ aAAa yap ewol TovTar, @ avdpes “APnvator, 


€mel KaL TOUTO Ye | 
: 


vague Bist reproach tov 77TT@ © 


Adyov KpeitTw Toy 18 B, 19 B. 


' 
“4 
19 D-20 c | 


Likewise the allegation that he 
undertakes to educate men and re- 
ceives pay therefor, this also he 
declares untrue — again no offense 
to any distinguish educator who 
may be competent to convey the art 
of a successful life to grateful 
and enthusiastic youth. The pos- 
sessor of such skill (with its emat- 
uments) the defendant pronounces 
happy. Socrates would feel proud — 
of he himself possessed tt. 

g. OSE ye: ‘no indeed, nor.’ 
For ovd€ following ore see the 
Index. ‘ 

11. émel: ‘for’. ée/ attaches to 
something like kal ody ds arya: 
fwv Aqw «rr. 19 C, to be men=— 
tally supplied. The tone of the 


eaten 5 eriitan «oad s 


ee ee NS 


* few Ss 


20 Aj 
Lane 
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age: 


prot Soxet Kaddv elvat, et tes ofdsl7 Ein Tadevew avOpa- 


TOUS; aowep Topyias ze 0. Aeovrivos Kat TipéBucos 


Ea 


Ketos cat ‘Immias 6 “HyXetos. 
dvdpes; | i@y €ts cxaoryy TOV mohewp; TOUS = ots 


c 
oO 
> 
eRUUPTOS, o 


e 


ee ie 


séfeore TOY €avr@v TohiTav Tpoixa Evvewat © av Bov- 


ift 
\ Nwvrat, —Tovrovs metUovow Tas €éKxeivwr fopeertee 
arokizovras, odiow Sveivar ypypata SiSdyTas Kai 
Ef —————y— 


xapw mpooedevat. 


’ a > ‘ > 
Sa dv €ya A gmidqpodvra : 


tA 


€7el Kat aos avyp €oTw evoase 


‘eruyov ya 


oce\ Gav avbpi 6 ds rergexe- xpyjpara coduotais 7XEtw 


i" Sdparanzes ot ado, Kaddia to “Iamovixou" 


TOUTOV 


_ouv avpopayy €oTov yep aig, dio bee)’ Q Kalhva,:2) nv 
(8 eye, & Be gov 7@ te TOD 4 os eyewear Ony, 
vetyomer av avrow émucrarnv AaBew 


two passages is the same. Com- 
pare Kai TOUTS Ris with 7 TouLtTyy 
exuorqpay 5 i Tits olds T ety With 
a Tis . . . Gods éorw. 

r. et... em: see note on 
Crié. 46 B. 

4. Tous wows xrd.: ‘(taking) 
the young men, etc. The speaker 
had in mind some such thought 
as waidevew Suvara: when he be- 
gan the sentence and had got as 
far as rovs véovs, but he is diverted 
therefrom by a new consideration 
that intervenes (ois Sect: xrA.), 
growing out of his mention of the 


ee c of the soph- 
ist’s Oh (Exagros . . . cis 


say).” 

7. oeoiow : ‘with them, thesoph- 
ists. Emphasized by the contrast 
with éxelywv, Tov éavT@y zoALTOV. 

8. érei: elliptical, as above 
19 E. Gorgias and- Hippias need 
not fancy themselves the only wise 
men in the world, ‘for,’ etc. 

8. évOade: in Athens. 

g. éy@: ‘I myself’ 

Q. Ervxov xrA.: differently in 
the Protagoras Socrates, in com- 


pany with a young friend Hippo- . 


crates, goes to the house of Callias 
on purpose to see and hear the 
great sophist Protagoras, who was 
stopping there at the time. 

12. qv 8 eye: Index, fv. 


Mab tron 


pe Gécac8ar 
prevail ‘ade a ae fe ; 
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ds hoe avTa Kaw TE Kal yee rove Thy Tp 


ByKOVoaY apETHY * 
TOV ey . 


avrow &v v@ EXetg, maT ary 
5 PETS; 7s ivOportins TE 


2 


* 


poo" 


nv © ay ovTos 7) TOV immKa@V TLS 7) 
an S 3 67 3 , 3 z e. 
vuv O, €mTELOn dvOpare €oTOV, TWA 


v [ieee Ts JToLauTns 
l 70 jah" Th Hoy 


€oTiv ; oe yap OE eoxeplae dua THY TOV ‘sin 


€oTL ‘a é a eyo, n ee 


eyo, Kal %odarods, kal wc TO-OU 
BOePares; Tapros, hore is Ore 


Ilavu ye,» 8 os. Tis, Hv & 
Odo KEL ; Bunvos, edn, @ 


tL ey@ TOV oe 


10 €MaKkapioa, EL WS aAnOas Exor TavTHY THY TEXYNY Kal | 


Covrws eupedras SidacKor. 


BN > \ 2 A > , 
€y@ ov Kal avTOS EKadAULO- 


pny te kat QBpuuduny av, el Hmotdunv tadta* add’ 


I. Os €peAAev . 
assimilation of 6s wounoe (Final 
Relative clause of Purpose) to the 
past form of the sentence. This 
is regularly done as here by means 
of the periphrastic future with 
pérXewv. Index, pédAew. With 
avOpwrivn Te Kal moXuTiKH apEeTy 
compare Aristotle’s av@pwzos 
pvoe moditixdv (‘social’) fdov 
PAL 2.10: 

8. Hinvos . . . IIdptos, évre 
pvév: thus it appears, from the 
business-like reply of Callias, that 
a Parian variety of dpery woduTiKy 
could be had for about $85.50. 

Io. éxov.. . S8doxKor: the past 
phase of éya . . . didaoxe. Ob- 
jective Conditional clause. 


- TOLmOELY : 


ov.yap éerictapaL, @ avdpes APnvaior. 


Niateewin wrens, 


vo & A 2» > lal » 
_... TmohaBot av ody Tus Upav tows ° 
a Frakes es ‘ 


par baer’ 


"ANN, @ LaKpares, — 


II. oVTws éuped@s: with _ 

“so aes in tung’; Ze. $0 

cheaphs , pater dehy ence 
20 C-21 A 


‘ 
He will explain (and if the” 
explanation seem an extraordi-— 
nary one, his hearers must bear ; 
with him, for there is somewhat 
more than the mere ward of the 
‘defendant to vouch for its truth) 


|how the name and blame of “wise 


man” have indeed come of a cer-— 
tain sort of wisdom after all—_ 
not that arrogated by the sophists, } 
but a kind of wisdom really attain-— 

le by man. Herein, the God af 
Delphi had declared that no man 
was wiser than Socrates. 


‘ 


ee 


T) Gov Ti EoTL TpAaypa ; 
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molev at daBohat oou aura. 


/ > \ 4 ee Bb) \ nm 4 
x yovaoc ; ; OV yap Siro, @OOvu YE ovoev TWV a\\ov se 


TOTEPov es 


parevopevon, €TELTA — pnun TE Kab 


aay ev gle "héye ouv Hp, TU EoTW, iva a) WpEts 
5 TEpt oou _avTOo oxEoud Ca wpev. — TATE fot doKEel dikava 


, € 4 3? RCE E. ges , > A , ’ 
uv U l TOT 
D héye Oo A€yov, Kayo ULL TELPAT OAL aTrooE Eat, T 


oh aay A Ashe , , » AS. 2S 
€OTLY TOUTO O E(LOL TTETTOLYKEV TO TE OVOLLA KAL TY)V da Bo- 


Ayv. 


Cew, eb pevTou iste, TaTay KW THY Beniee Ere Epo. 


> , A A SES s , be | , 
GKOVETE om ays: fel, d6€w Tistv Spey rae 


. 
ee 


0 Yap, o maps "AO nvatot, Ov ovdev AAN’ 7H Oia one TWa. 
TOUTO TO Ovopa exyyKa. Troiav dy copiay Tavrny ; Hmep 


1. Td cov... mpaypa: TO 
gov is emphasized in the question, 
conceding a distinction between 
the activity of Socrates and that 
of the philosophers in general and 
of the sophists, with all of whom 
he affirms that he has nothing in 
common. 

2. o¥ yap Shrov . . . yéyovev: 
‘all this talk has not arisen, of 
course, without any gratuitous 
proceeding on your part.’ The 
Greek sentence, by its order, is 
more forcible than the English 
paraphrase, and it is more pointed 
than it would have been if a con- 
ditional form of statement had 
been chosen. _ god... mpay- 
parevomevov is put as a fact (ovd/, 
not pndév): incompatible there- 
with (thereon, Greta) is the 
admitted fact, rooatrn Piymn Te 
kal. MOyos y~yovev. 


2. mepirtétepov : Socrates might 
not be a sophist or a philosopher 
of the ordinary stamp, neverthe- 
less there was an unmistakable 
odor of superfluzty about him as 
compared with men in general. 

8. dkovere 54: note (here and 
in what follows) the deliberateness, 
the tact and caution, the apparent 
hesitation, —in other words, the 
dramatic skill so characteristic of 
Plato’s Apology, with which the 
great paradox of the Socratic 
wisdom is introduced, expounded 
step by step, and set forth finally 
in all its solemn significance. 

11. twolav 8 codlav tavrnv: 
the accusative case, under the 
influence of dia above. That 
oopiav is predicative is shown 
by the absence of the article. 
See the note on avrn dpery 18 A. 
An expanded ota 3) copia avry 
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3 ‘ z > 7 , 
éstiv tows avbparivyn copia. 
e | a. ae a » > 
obra. 6€ Tax’ av, oUS apTL Eheyor, 


4 > , 
TavTyY ewar Topos : 
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fe 


aoe . ; S$ - 
T@ OVTL Y2p KLVOUVEVO) 


s, a a 7 x > > > 
Epetlo Twa 7} Kat avOpwTov codiay codot ciev, 7 OvK— 


10 bpiv TapéLouat Tov Geoy Tov ev Aeddois. 


‘ ¥ a - e a SP > bs 4 xq 
21A yap LOTE TOV. OVTOS EMOS ETALPOS TE BV EK VEOU Kat 


Le 


»¥ "4 , 
exw Ti héyw- 


> ‘ a y¥ > x > J 3 > 
ov yap 67 eywye aiTyy émiotapa, adds 
sdarts dynot,Wevderat te,kal emt SiaBorn 7H Eun eye. 


> 


kal pol, @ avdpes "APnvator, 7 OopuByaonrte, pnd ea — 


b&w Tt duty peya héeyew 


> ‘ - ee a “ 4 7 
ov yap €“ov €pw tov hoyov 


ov ap Aéyw, adN eis a€idypewv vw Tov héyovTa avoicw. 
THs yap éuns, el dy tis EoTw codia Kat ola, paprupa © 


&¢ qv éoxnxa would be far from 
idiomatic. The Greek attains to 
this forcible succinctness of ex- 
pression thro’ the facility and 
clearness with which it can dis- 
tinguish predicate-noun from sub- 
ject or object, in all cases and 
constructions. Cp. below £, ov 


yap. éuov . . - Tov Adyov, and 
again «is afidxpewv . . . Tov AE 
yovra. Also ixavov . . . AEyw 


31 C, and the note. 

I. ktvSuveto: see the Index. 

6. kat pot xrd.; he resumes 
his cautious exposition. What im- 
mediately precedes, ovro 5 tax’ 
ay xtXA., Was a momentary digres- 
sion, designed not merely as a 
thrust at the sophists, but fo help 
in deprecating any seeming arro- 
gance on the part of Socrates 
regarding the go¢ia which he 


attributes to himself. Later he 


Mere 


Xapehavta | 


says, } dvOpwrtvy copia éAtyou 
was aéia éoriy cai obdevds 23 A. 
9g. Ths... és, ec 84 tis 
éorw copia: cp. Dem. 18. 20 q 
TOV dwv “EMijvov ite xpy 
KaKudy iT éyvouny eit Kal Gppo- 
Tepa TavT eimeiv. This may be : 


regarded, grammatically, as an 
attraction of the substantive into 
the subordinate clause, with the 
necessary adaptation of the case 
construction. __ Rhetorically, in 
both examples, the irregularity” 
is produced by a desire to avoid © 
the plain speaking that might 
give offense (ueyaAnyopta, on the 
part of Socrates). 


dex, dvy7, xatAGdiy. The 


| 


ty BI 
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tov to TANIA Evvédvye thy dvyqy tabrqy Kal pel 


vpov KaTne. 
dpos ed 0 Tt Oppyoee. 


kai tate 67 clos Hv Kapehav, ws oho- 
Kai On mote Kai eis Aekdhous 


Mav erokynoe tovro parteicacba (kai, drep héyo, 
5P% GopuBetre, & dvdpes)- jpero yap 67, et Tus epod ety 
- goparepos. avethey ow 74 Iviia pnd&va codurepov 


Es 
Ewa. 


s "il 4 [4 3 s ¢ a > - c . 
Kal Tovtov Tépt 6 ddeddos byw aitod ovToat 


paprupnoe, eredi excivos terehetryxev. 
B xdbaobe be Gv Geka tava héyw~ pédw yap tpas 
0 bibalew, ey por 7 SiaBory yéyove. tatta yap éyw 


the remembrance of Chaerephon 
there were a link of sympathy be- 
tween the accused and his judges. 
—In Chaerephon both sides 
really had something in common. 
Thus, as Socrates could pardon 
the extravagant zeal of his life- 
long friend, so the court, repre- 
sentative of the youthful and 
rather self-conscious Restored De- 
mocracy, would be led to reflect 
that Chaerephon the Socratic had 
his redeeming features. The 
speaker would need his utmost 
tact at this highly critical stage of 
the exposition. Captatio bene- 
volentiae. See the Index, Xu 
pepav. 
21 B-E 


How, then, out of that oracu- 
lar response the calumnies and all 
this odium have grown, the de- 
Sendant bids his judges mark. 


He would solue the divine rid- 
diz, and with much misgiving he 
devised a way. Conscious of no 
wisdom in himself, he would go 
out and show forth the wisdom of 
other men, thus putting the oracle 
to the test, even asi were to prove 
aw untrue. But lo!—his visits, 
one by ont, to those reputed great 
and wise, revealed the fact that 
they knew not their own igno- 
vance, while Socrates knew well 
that he knew nothing. In so far 
was he indeed wiser than they. — 
But of cach man thus exposed 
he made an enemy; likewise, of 
muany a one that had witnessed 
the exposure. 

9- Znbbaobe xth.: he reminds 
them of the judicial motive of his 
recital, ipivy repdoopu drodelut, 
ri zat éotiv TotTe 6 épor rEroin- 
Kev 76 Te Gyops. Kor tiv bua fpohiy 


20 D- ‘en 


‘. 
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> , 3 i e fe , - ¢c , x 
akovoas,eveOypovpny ovtwat: Tt more héyer 0 Oeds, Kat 
Tl Tore aivitterar ; €y@ yap 5) ovTE peya ovTE OLKpOP 
, 3 lal \ » , > ts , aN 
Evvoda EwavT@ coos wy: Ti ovy ToTE Aeyet, PaaKwY Ewe 
, iJ b) x , , 7 > ‘\ , 
copwrarov eivat ; ov yap Sy#ov pevderai ye: ov yap OE 
5 LS AUT@.— Kal ToAVY [LEV YpOvOV HTOpoUN, TL TOTE hEyeEL, 
eTmELTA MoyLs Tavu emt CyTnow avToOv TOLAvTHY TLVG ETPa- 
moun: xmrAOov eri Twa Tov SoKovvTeY Topay Elva, ws 
“ah 
Cevravba, ‘eimep Trov, ehéyEw Td pavTeiov Kal atopavav 
lal Abad O e 45: an , eee ee ‘ 8 2. #s 
TO XPNTLO, OTL OVToo Ewov Toparepos EoTL, oD O Epe 
10 en oba, — SiasKoTav ody TovTOY — 6vopaTL yap ovdEev 
ddopar Neyer, Hv SE T1s TOV TOTLK@Y, TPOS OV Ey@ TKO- 
Tov Kal Siareydouevos avT@ ToLoUTOY TL ETANov, @ avdpes 
> A ¥ , fa) e SEN a \ ay 
AOnvaio. — éS0&€ pou obros 6 dvnp SoKely peév elvat 
a ‘\ lal 
copos ahdous Te TOANOLS avOpaToLS Kal padLoTa EaUTa, 
> 5) » » 5) , > nN , 9 »” 
15 iva © OU’ KATELTA eTELPOLNY AVT@ SELKYUVAL, OTL OLOLTO 
\ of / 4 > aA 2 la asa , bd 
D pev eivar coos, ein 0 ov. evtedOev ody TovTw TE amrn- 
, \ A an , es Lanes > > 
\Pounv Kat moddXols THY TapoVTwY > Tpds EwavToY, d odv 
amiwy, ehoyiCounv, or. Tovtov pev Tov avOparov éya 
She Cee Ys Ke fekos ha 


21 C, referring to rovodrov Tr; and 
again, of pev . . . evOoxysodvTes 
KTA. 22 A. Also 22 D. 

II. mpos Ov... éralov: for 


I. ovtTwol: z.e. as in the self- 
questioning that follows. Charac- 
teristic of Socrates is the dialogue 
with himself; cp. mpds éuavrov 


edoyiounv below D. 

2. ovte péya otre opikpdv: with 
copds. As above, ravrny codds, 
godiav coo 20 D. 

3. A€yer hdokwv: Index, Adyeuv. 

7. md0ov: Explanatory Asyn- 
deton (z.e. omission of the usual 
ydp), referring to rovwrnv twa. 
In the same way below, é60f¢ rou 


mpos in this connection see In- 
dex, macyxeuv. 

13. @0f€ por: ‘I came to be- 
lieve.’ The same Ingressive Aor- 
ist below, ravra ... éd0f€ D; 
22Aand D. Cp. danyOounv 21 E. 

18. rovrov pév: cp. TovTov ye 
below. The emphasis with pe 
consists in marking rovrov as the 
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first person in a series; others are 
to be examined later. The second 
step in the series is marked by 
evred0ev (er GAAov ja). 

2. ovdev Kadov Kdyabdv: In- 
dex, xados. — As far as positive 
knowledge was concerned, what 
either Socrates or the candidate 
had to show was nothing great. 
But negatively, in self-criticism, 
without which no man can lay 
claim to the possession of codia; 
and in freedom from conceit of 
knowledge, and hence from error, 
Socrates was the superior. 

4. THLKP® Tive aiT@ TovTH 
copamrepos: ‘a trifle wiser just 
here, wiser by optxpov te adro 
TovTO, Viz. OTL & py olda KTA. 

5. ov8€ olopar elSévar: cp. 
above, ovde olouat. See Index, 
ovo.. 


21 B-22 C 


Painful was the task thus di- 
vinely indicated ; but, once begun, 
the toil must go on —and, as he 
wandered, it proved (the defend- 
ant solemnly affirms) a more than 
Herculean labor to shake the ora- 
cle’s trrefutable truth. The greater 
men’s repute for wisdom, the less 
of the real wisdom were they found 
to have. Evenas the public men, 
so the poets wrought not with rea- 
soned knowledge; while, because 
as poets they were accomplished 
and great in their unconscious 
art, they deemed themselves all- 
wise. Thus again were they less 
wise than Socrates. 

10. “Ort dan Savepny: with ai- 
obavopevos. 

II. mepl wAclorov: ‘of supreme 
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setvar Cyrovvte Kata Tov Dedv, ardor 6€ SoKodvTes avdd- 


> / > RA ‘ x , A 
TEPOt ETLELKEO TE POL EWat avopes T POS TO ppovipas exe. 


Py lal O77, | Ss) \ > ‘ , > 8 ~ bid / 
el O1) vty THY eunv mravny emideiEat, waTEp TOVOUS | 


lal 7 ‘ 
TWas ROVORUTOS, 17 Ha peou Kat apeheykTOR 7 pavreta 


7 oe pera yap TOUS moXTiKoUs 7 ne emt TOUS mpuyTas 


10 TOUS TE TOV Tay ooiav Kal TOUS TOV SiOupiiBov Kal 


BTovs GAdous,.a@s evTadla em’ avtopopw KatahnWowevos 


> X > Zz 3 , ” 
EMQUTOV dpalleorepov EKELYWY OVTA,. 


avahapBavev ovv 


aVTOV TA TOLNPATA, a Mor EOOKEL padioTa TETparyyjLa- 


a es Y a > , ¥\ 7 ¥> 
Treva Oar QUTOLS, dunpotav GV QUTOUS, TL heyouev, WwW apa 


importance’; of higher moment 
than anything else, especially 
higher than his own comfort or 
safety (kai Avrovpevos Kal dedi0s). 

I. vy Tov kbva: such oaths 
afforded a convenient way of 
avoiding the too frequent men- 
tion of the deity. Similar devices 
in modern speech are familiar 
enough. They often convey a 
tone of irony, as here. 

6. 1d dpovipws exew: Zz.e. the 
conscious intellectual state and 
critical exercise of reason. <A 
noteworthy variation of 7d codovs 
elvat, TO €idévon 71, in the Socratic 
sense. 

7. Set 54 wrd.: the farther he 
got in his travels the more labori- 


ous became his efforts to avoid 
failure in the original undertaking 
(as éhéyEwv 7o pavreiov 21 C). 

7. domep mévous tiwds: ‘as it 
were a round of /abors. The 
phrase is pointed by its sugges- 
tion of the familiar tale of Hercu- 
les, hence Gomep and tivds. 
the genitive is 
adapted to the possessive tiv 
euny. 

8. Wva ph KrTA.: 


8. amovotvros: 


‘to the end 


that I might not find the oracular ~ 


response quite (xa/) irrefutable.’ 
The purpose of zédvovs rovoivTos. 

14. tv dpa te kal «rd.: while 
showing forth their knowledge he 
would also acquire somewhat of 
it for himself (“kill two birds 
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6 Tovover, adda DUC, u TW Kal WouoidLovres, b WOTEP Ob 


‘Ocopdvreis Kat Ou Xena pedoi ~ Kat te oUTOL A€youge 


pev TOoAAG Kal KANG, toact O€ OVdEV OV héyovot. TOLOU- 
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@TrEp Kal TOV TONTLKOV. 


Tedevtav ovbv emt Tovs xeipoTexvas Ha. 


with. one stone”). A Socratic 
trait is here noted, yet not without 
the usual irony. 

1. avrav: ‘than they’; with 
Bédrvwov. aivray by its position 
within the phrase éA/youv amavres 
ot mapévres escapes emphasis, 
while the phrase itself gains in 
prominence. See the note on 
dewov . . . A€yev 17 B. 

10. tHv molyoww: not their 
poetry, but the making of poetry, 
their poetic faculty. —To Plato, 
poetic inspiration was as far as pos- 
sible removed from 76 dpoviuws 
exewv ; for,so long as the poet was 
inspired, reason was absent. And 
here the Platonic Socrates is far- 
ther led to note that poets are by 


2 na \ 
EMQAUTW yap 


no means assured by their peculiar 
gift against a false conceit. 


22 C-E 

Finally, he- found that those 
versed in special arts were in- 
deed thereby wiser than himself, 
each with his peculiar knowledge, 
whereof the defendant possessed no 
sort; yet, since they would extend 
their claim to wisdom far beyond 
their sphere of skill, that which 
they really had was thus out- 
weighed and clouded. —So, when 
he asked himself whether, in order 
to win their learning, he would 
assume their folly, he was forced 
to answer, No! 

14. With the xeporeyvar the 
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first question is not of «idevat, 
but of éricracOa, to know how. 
Their émornun, the understand- 
ing of certain definite rules and 
principles consciously and ration- 
ally applied to the practice of 
some particular r/yvy, is conceded 
to be a positive copia. Accord- 
ingly, of the three classes into 
which the Athenian community is 
roughly divided, the artisans are 
ranked highest in the scale of 
knowledge. Of those previously 
examined the first class, the zro- 
Aitikot, had not got beyond sheer 
empiricism ; while the power of the 
mountat, the second class, was in- 
born and unreasoned: both were 
devoid even of positive codia. 

5. ravry: ‘in this way,’ z.e. on 
the positive side. 

8. Ta péytora: especially ra 
avOpwriwva te Kal moditiKd, cp. 


20 B. It was because matters 
pertaining to the well-being of 
the community at large were popu- 
larly regarded as the most impor- 
tant subjects of knowledge that 
Socrates in his tour of examina- 
tion went first to the zoXuruKol, 
who were believed to be versed 
therein above other men. 

8. airy  jwAnppéActa KTA.: 
the absence of the negative, or pe- 
culiarly Socratic, copia is equiva- 
lent to downright dya6ia. It is 
a ‘false note,’ destructive of har- 
mony in the entire man, and 
against it a trifle of technical 
knowledge could avail him noth- 
ing. Socrates is thus forced to 
give the preference to his own 
mental condition, which involves 
nothing false or discordant. — 
The opposite of mAnppedca is 
eppereua, cp. empedds, 20 C, 
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23 A, B 


Precisely here, in this array of ~ 


questioning, he reminds his judges, 
lies the source, not merely of the 
deep-seated enmity and its attenad- 


ant calumntes, but also of the name | 


of “wise.” Men suppose the ex- 
aminer to possess that knowledge 
wherein the examined are found 
wanting — forgetting that God 
only KNOWS ; wherefore the oracle, 
employing the name of Socrates, 
would indicate the true and proper 
attitude of man toward wisdom. 
—So, not concerns of city or of 
household, but the probing and 
testing of men’s minds — this 
thing still claims his whole devo- 
tion, as servant of the divine will. 

5. Oiat . . . Baptrarar: otos 
with the superlative, like os or 
‘The gravest possible.’ 

7. Svopa .. . TodTo éyopan : 
Z.é. Toro dvoudlouxu (dvoya ré- 
youor). ‘I am thus designated.’ 


o 
OTL. 


os, See 


7. otovrar xrA.: if, for example, 
in attempting to frame a definition 
of dpery or of duxacoovvy, a man 
was confuted and reduced to 
silence through his own replies 
to the questions put to him, the 
bystanders, who had no concep- 
tion of the purely negative atti- 
tude assumed by Socrates, con- 
cluded that he could himself give 
a complete account of dp:ry or 
of dixaocvwvn, if he chose to 
do so. 

9g. To 8€: ‘in fact, however.’ 
Cp. Td peyorov 41 B, TO TOU Omn- 
pov 34 D, These phrases are 
adverbial in character, serving as 
it were to announce what follows 
in explanation of them. 

9g. to dvt: ‘really.’— Here, 
finally, Plato reverts to the usuai 
and proper meaning of codos, a 
word of essentially positive sig- 
nification, and interprets the great 
paradox in clear and most im- 
pressive language. 
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2. OAlyov Tivos . . . Kal ovde- 
vés: Index, tis. 
3. Todr od Dé€yav Tov Yo- 


kpdtn: ToUTO, Viz. codov eivat. 
The Double Accusative with A¢€yeuv. 
Cp. above, rotro A€yopxar, where 
the accusative of the person is rep- 
resented by the subject. of the 
passive verb.—It is now seen 
(paiverat), the speaker says, that 
the oracle does not mean to 
assert literally of Socrates that he 
is gopds (TO OvTe yap 6 Beds 
gopos éorw), but employs the 
name of Socrates merely for the 
sake of illustrating the negative 
principle enunciated. 

10. T@ 0e@ Bonfav: cp. above, 
brép Tod xpnopod 22 E; below, 


THv TOD Deod AaTpEiav 23 C3 THY 
> AY na mae , 
epnv To 20) vrnpeciav 30 A. 


23 C-24 A 

He has had his followers and 
imitators —in young men of let- 
sure, nowise displeased to try their 
hand at examining people. And 
those examined visit the anger to 
whith their own folly provokes 
them upon Socrates; calling him 
a corrupter of youth and alleging 
that he teaches what other wise 
ones are supposed to teach, athe- 
ism and sophistry. No feeble 
spirits they, nor few in number ! 
Their aspersions, through all the 
years, have borne fruit in the pres- 
ent indictment— with a prosecutor 
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severally to avenge the grievances tes. Herein he contrasts himself 


of each class in the community.— with the sophists. See 19 E,F,6 
Here is the truth and the whole rodttovs reiPovctv ktX. 

truth, the defendant declares, about 3. Xalpovory ekeraferv : 
the calumnies. Let thejudges who cp. ot petpaxioxo, . . . blysovpevot 


have heard it thus plainly spoken 
look into their own hearts for its 
confirmation. 

a "“Eraxohov@otvres . . . adté- 
paro.: 2.2. their following was not 
in consequence of any professions 
or inducements offered by Socra- 


tovs éfeAeyxovtas, adtol aAAovs 
€X€yxovat, Xaipovtes Tr. Rep. 7. 
539) B- 

4. era: ‘so.’ Their imitating 
consists, or rather zsswes (eira), in 
their essaying to examine people. 

8. Zwxpdrys tis: cp. 18 B. 
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1. é tottwv Kth.: the ovf- remark applies to all that pre- 


come of all this is the present 
systematic attack, in judicial form. 
Cp. 7 . . . daBody, 7 Op Kal m- 
otevwy MeAnrtos KTX. 19 B. 

4. Tv pyTépev: 7.€. THY ToO- 
Autiukov. — The fiction of allowing 
the prosecutors to stand severally 
as representatives of the three 
classes into which, for purposes 
of exposition, the Athenian com- 
munity has been divided, serves 
admirably to afford an easy transi- 
tion from the “original ”to the 
real accusers, and is otherwise 
highly effective. See the names 
in the Index. 

5. Sep. . . EXeyov: See IQ A. 

7. tatra ... TadynOA: ‘here 
you have the truth’ as promised 
above, tpeis 8 euod dxovoeabe 
macav tHv adnPeav 17B. The 


cedes in the defendant’s plea. 


8: tpas ove puKpév : 


Double Accusative with droxpuya- _ 


pevos and trooreAdpevos. For 
the position of éyw A€yw, see the 
note on devov . . . A€yew 17 B; 
also that on atrdy 22 B. 
10. Tots avrois rovros: ‘for 
this very reason’; rovros, 7.2. TO 
pendev amoxptiacOa pndé wzro- 
oreA\acban. 
T2020 
II. Tekpypiov KrA.: the judges 
can verify Socrates’ account by the — 
feelings which it has stirred within — 
them as they listened. ; 
12. airy: ‘even as I have” 
described it.” avry and radra are 
predicative. Note the chiastic 


arrangement, avry . . . 9 diaBoAy 
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‘patos &v exactov e€erdowper.. dyot yap 81 Tovs véous 


emphasis is upon the pronoun, 
but the emphasis is shifted to ra 
aitia, which comes forward as a 
direct suggestion from 4 duaBo0A7. 
‘Such- the calumny, its causes 
such.’ 
FS 
24 B,C 

Enough for the misrepresenta- 
tions of the past. Now for these 
latter-day accusers, with their 
high-minded spokesman, — whose 
indictment reads, “A corrupter of 
the youth of Athens, a denier of 
her gods..— First, then, it ts 
against the charge of corrupting 
the youth that he must defend his 
life—a charge preferred thus 
lightly by Meletus, who (as shall 
be shown forth) never laid to heart 
ws meaning. 

7. “Oemep . . . KaTnydpev: cp. 

FLAGG’S PLATO — 5 


above Ig B, womep ovV KaTryOpwY 

. atvt@v. Here, the words 
ETépwv KaTyyopwy are predicative : 
‘just as if Meletus and Co. (rov- 
Twv) were really a second set of 
prosecutors.’ The speaker will 
not suffer his telling fiction of the 
mpoTa KaTyyopa to be forgotten 
for a moment. 

7. AéPopev ad: seelg B, ava- 
AdBwpev «tr. 

8. exe 8€ mows ode: the exact 
words of the indictment are not 
reproduced (zws). Similarly Xen. 
Mem.t.1.1,9 ypapy Tovade Tes 
jv. In substance, Xenophon’s 
statement is the same as Plato’s. 
See the Introduction, p. 35, note. 
— Below 26 B, the highly signifi- 
cant word ddaoKxew is apparently 
attributed to the indictment. 

12. yet: ‘he asserts.’ 
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vatou, aducery pyut Médyrov, oT. omovdn yapevTilerat, 


e , > b) la} \ b] (2 ‘ ip 
QOLw 
pe PS) S$ €ls aywova Kabiotas avo patrous, TE Pt T Pay KAT @v 


5 Slew Kal KiSeoOa1, dv odd! 
T POO TOLOVILEVOS OTOVOQACELVY KAL KY) €OUaL, WY OVOCY 


4 / > / c \ Le) 9 ¥ » 7 
5 TOUTM TMTOTE EMEMNTOEV. WS d€ TOUTO OUTS EXEL, TELPA- 


Nee UN 3 8 A 
OOPal KAL VILLY €TL etEau. 


1. éym 8€ ye... hyp: ‘and 
7 assert.’ Note the repetition also 
of doukeiv. 

2. omovdy Xapievtiterar: this 
is a very serious kind of pleas- 
antry, says the defendant, little 
short of an indictable offense 
-(dduxelty pyc) in itself —lightly 
putting men on trial for their 
lives, while naming as subjects of 
accusation matters of which the 
accuser can give no rational ac- 
count. Plato is about to show 
up Meletus, zpoomowovpevoy pev 
cidévat TL, eldoTa de ovdev. His 
blundering is ironically termed 
xaprevti<eo Oar ; and, with satirical 
humor, playing upon the prosecu- 
tor’s name, Plato charges him with 
not caring, instead of not knowing, 
what he is talking about (rv 
MeAnrov dpedeuav). 

5. tovrTm: not aire. In legal 
parlance “ the other party ” is con- 
stantly designated as present in 
court — pointed at with the finger 
as it were (ovros, ovrooi,— thus 
the judges themselves are ovrov). 
Cp. above B, Ty TovTwv dvTu- 
pooiay, not airav THv dvtwpociav. 


Differently 19 B (THv avTwpociav 

. a’r@yv) of the mp@rou Karn- 
yopo., who could not, in the nature 
of things, be personally in evi- 
dence. ‘ 

6. kal tpiv: z.e. he will try to 
make the fact as clear to the 
judges as it is to the speaker’s 
own mind (xa/). 


In the scene that follows, the 
counterpart of many a real So- 
cratic é£éracus, Meletus represents 
the candidate for honors in codia, 
while the judges and the specta- 
tors in the court-room stand for 
the wapévres (22 B, 23 A). Or 
again, to go one step farther, the 
candidate may be said to repre- 
sent, not any particular class in 
any particular community, but the 
whole community of the world 
of fools ; the wapévres, the readers 
of Plato, thro’ all the generations. 

For the dialogue here intro- 
duced by Plato into the Apology, 
see the Index, dikn (€pwryats). 


23 C-25C 


Q. Zs it desirable that the 


youth be led to become good men? 


[24 C 


eyo S€ ye, @ avdpes *AOy- ] 
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‘ Kat pou dedpo, @ MeAyre, ele: GAO TL 7) TEpL TOANOD 
ai a ‘e , e , ¥ : » 
“govt, OTws ws BeAtiaToL Ol vEedTEpour EvovTar ; “Eywye. 

- lal ‘ lal A 
116. dn viv Eire TOUTOLS, Tis avTOVS BEATious roLEt ; SHOV 
\ 9 > , , \ A N , 
yap ort oic0a,péhov yéoou. Tov pev yap diadbeiporta 
/ 
5 eLevpav, ws PHS, ewe, Elodyers Els TOUTOVEL Kal KaTYHYyo- 
a \ sy 67, , a 24 aN \ / 
pets: Tov d€ 67 BeArious movodyTa tO Eire Kal pHVYUTOV 
lal , ¢ ~ ky y nw A 
avrots, Tis €oTwW. Opas, @ MEéAnrte, oT. ovyas Kal ovK 
A P, > > A > 
exes elmetv; Kaito. ovK aiaypdv cou SoKel eivar Kat 
(- \ ? ae Nie 3 ON , ae: OF, 2QO\ 4 
ikavov TeKUHpLov ov O7 eyw éyw, OTL Tou ovdey pee 
3 > J , > , i: b] XN 3 - a ¢€ 
odnkev ; add’ eltrée, yall, Tis adTovs apetvous Tovet ; Ot 
svomot. “AN ov TovTO epwrd, ® Bédticte, adda Tis 
»” y A XN aA > 
avOpwiros, oats TpaTov Kal avTd TovTO oidEY, TOVS 


A. Ay. Q. Who, then, corrupts 
them not, but makes them better ? 
— Speak. A. Thelaws. Q. Nay, 
not what? but wHo? A. The 
judges. Q. What, the JupDGEs! 
A. Ay, verily, every one of them. 
Q. And the councilors, likewise, 
and the voters of Athens, do they 
make better men of the youth? 
A. Ay, all of them, everybody ex- 
cept Socrates. Q. But ts the same 
thing true of animals? Ts an 
animal tmproved in the handling 
of it by everybody, except only one 
person who spoils it ?2— What, no 
answer? Well, no indeed, of 
course not. Only the young MEN 
of Athens can claim that happi- 
NESS. 

3. Todvros: tots dixacrais. So 
below, «is rovrovai. See the note 
on TovTw 24 C. 


4. pédov yé wou: ‘ what you care 
so much about.’ Assuming that 
you are interested in this subject, 
the defendant says to his prose- 
cutor, and have studied it with 
sufficient care to have discovered 
that in truth I am the one who 
corrupts the youth of Athens, then 
you surely must know something 
about those who do not corrupt, 
but improve them. 

10. ot vopor: by this reply Me- 
letus attempts to evade the ques- 
tion, which he is so reluctant to 
answer at all, as he foresees that 
of dueivous mowodvTes Tous veous 
must be made to include a very 
large portion of the community, 
if he is to justify his attack upon 
Socrates in particular as duapGec- 
povta avrovs. 

12. orig KTA,; 7@¢, one who 
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vomous. Obtot, @ LwKpares, ot Suxacrat. Ids Aéyeus, & 


2 


[24 E 


ae sy 
MéAnre ; otd€ Tovs veous TALOEVELY OLOL TE ELOLY Kal Bed- 


Qn / 
tiovs movovow ; Maduora. 


A Ag ¥ YY 
avT@v, ot © ov ;sAmavrTes. 


, Lid x» a \ 
Ilorepov atavres, 7 ov ev 


Ev ye v7) thy “Hpay déyers 


5kat ToAAnY apOoviay Tov apEedoOvYTMY. \ TL dé dy ; olde 


A a - yy SF aN 
ot dxpoaral Bedriovs movovow H ov; Kat oro. Ti dé 


»” 
25A ot Bovdevrai; Kat ot Bovievtai. “ANN apa, & Médyre, 


\ € > As x , € 3 r , 8 6 , 
PY Ol EV TY EKKAYNTLA, OL EKKAYOLAOTAL, cab €LPOVGL 


7 BN > A a Y 
TOUS VEWTEPOUS ; 1) KOKELWOL BeXziovs TOLOVGW ATAVTES ; 


10 K2Kewov. 


» > 
IIdvtes apa, ws eouxev, “AOnvator kadovs 


Kayabovs tovovor TAnY ELov, éyw S€ pdvos diadbeipa. 


ovTw héyers ; [Livy odbddpa tavra N€yw. Toddyv y’ euov 


> \ \ 
katéyvoxas Oustuxiav. Kal moe aTd«pwat: H Kal TEpt 


Y 7 a» € \ , A 
BlTTOVUS OVUTW GOL SoKEL EKXELY 7 OC prev B:=\ttovs 7 OLOUVVTES 


15 altovs Tavtes avOpwrror elvat, eb; 5€ Tis 6 SvadO<ipa ; 


a» > vA , a 7 ld ¢ 7 @sr x» 
H ToVYavTiov TovVTOU Trav Eis “EV TLS O B-ATLOUS Ot0s TE OY 


A mY , 2\ 7 ee , c \ Ne 
Tovey 7 wav ddtyot, ot tmmKoi: o° dé wodXol eaviep 


la \ a ” , > y 
évvact KaQUL XPevrat LTT TTOLS, diahGeioove ; OUX OUTWS 


» > , \ \ 9° \ a »” G , 
ever, @ MEAnTE, Kal Ep! LTT@V Kal THY AAV aTAVTwY 


'e / . . 4 PS) “ JES * j » “Ay ~ = \ 2 
20C@w? ; TavTws ONTOV, Edy TE GU) Kal, AvuTOs ov\ PTE 


makes young men better would 
naturally be a vopepos avOpwros 
to begin with. 

I. ovTo.... of Stkacral: Me- 
letus, who cannot of course an- 
swer the question by naming a 
new individual, seizes upon the 
nearest set of persons at hand for 
his reply, guided partly by the 
suggestion in rods vouovs. For 
Plato, this is an opportunity to 


score the worthy judges in pass- 


ing (w@s Acyus, «dB ye, ToAAHY — 


apGoviav). 
20. éav... od ite: Index, 
gava. The play upon the name 


(MeéAnre, dpzAeav, pewedAnker) 
has already occurred above 24 CD 
(twice), and is repeated below 
26 B. Not merely this word-play, 
but also the very frequent © 


M.Anrs, and especially the famil- 


ts 
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iy. aA \ \ » > 7 yy AN \ 
éav Te HHTE* TOAN?) yap ay Tis EVSamovia Ein TEpL TOds 


véous, el Els per povos avTovds diadbeipe, ot 8 addor 


Cadedovaw. adda yap, ® Médnrte, ikavas Eridetkvucat 


y > , 2 , las , \ a p) 
OTL OVOETTOTOTE eppovTicas TMV VEWV, KAL caps a7 O- 


/ \ (ante / Y We , 
5 Paes THV Gavrov améderay, OTL OVOEVY ToL pEewEedyKeE 


Rea Deeg Nee Sah 
TE Pl WV EME ELOQYELS. 


‘\ 


Me. 2¥: A i \ 
<\"Ere 6€ qty eit, & mpos Aros Médnte, Térepdv eatuv 


oikely apewov ev Toditats ypyoTots 7 TovNpots; @ TAv, 


eye 29. , x p) la 
QATOKPLVat 4 ovoev yap Tou Xx aderrov EPwT@. 


> € \ 
OVX OL MEV 


10 TOVNPOl KAKOV TL EpyalovTaL TOV’ aEl eyyuTAaTW EavToV 


ovtas, ot 0 ayaloli adyaldv m1; Iavy ye. "Eotw ovv 


Doors BovdeTar Ur Tov Evrdvta@y BramreaOar padrdov 7 


> a > s 5 93 , \ \ e , 
adereca bar; QA7TOKPLVOV, @ ayabé * KaQL yop oO VO,LOS Ke- 


ever amoKpiver Ba. 


(5 Ov OnTa. 


éo? oatis Bovderar BYatrec Oa ; 
, /, /, > \ > , la € 
Dépe Sy, morepov eue elodyets Sevpo ws Sia- 


pbeipovta Tos vewtepovs Kal TovypoTepovs ToLovyTa 


ce ¢ xX 4 c - ¥ 
EKOVTQA 1) AKOVTA ; ExovtTa eywye. 


iar and the intensified vocative 
phrases (@ pos Aids MéAnre, o 
Tav, ® ayabé, & Oavpdaore MeéXyre, 
@ pire MéeAnrte, @ apiore avdpav) 
help to sustain the tone of irony 
and satire. 

4. ébpdvticas: a highly sig- 
nificant variation of éuéAnoé cov. 
Index, dpovri€ew, ppovyats. 


25 C-26A 
Q. “Zs wt true that we are 
harmed by bad neighbors, and 
helped by good ones? A. Ay. 
Q. fs there any man who had 


Ti dnta, @ Médnre ; 


rather be harmed than helped? 
A. Nay. Q. Do you accuse Soc- 
rates of making the young men 
bad willingly, or «unwillingly ? 
A. Willingly. Q. Ls Socrates, 
then, so ignorant as not to know 
that if he makes a bad man of 
his neighbor he wis likely to be 
harmed by him ? — hence, can MEAN 
to do this mischief ?— Nay, such 
zgnorance 7s inconceivable on his 
part. Therefore, if he corrupts the 
youth, he corrupts them without 
meaning to do so; and should be 
taught better, not prosecuted at law. 
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A Ne lal 4, > , ¥ 
TOTOUTOY OV Esov copsrepos El, THALKOUTOU OVTOS THAL- 


, 4 Y \ \ Y¥ Y ¢ Is a Vid 
KOO-OE @V, WOTE OV. MEV EyVY@KaS OTL Ol LEV KAKOL KQAKOV 


> / ieee. ‘ ld , ce ~ ce \ 
tT epyalovrar del,tovs wdhiota wAnoiov EavTar, ot dé 


> wy > / b) \ \ \ > la > la 4 
Edyaloi dyabdv: éyw dé 8% els ToTovTov auabias jKo, 
nan A Lg , 
5@OTE Kal TOUT ayVO®, OTL, eav TVA_pwoxOnpoY ToLnow 
a , , , e > > nw 
Tov Evvorvtav, Kwduvevow Kakoyv TL LaBEtY b> avTOD, 


9 “ la) \ ¢€ A lal c ~ 
@OTE TOVTO TO TOTOUTOY KAKOV EKWY TOLA, WS PIS GU; 


TavTa €yd got ov TreiMouar, ® Mednrte, oipar dé ovde 


gAdhNov avOpérav obdéva: aN 7H od dSiadbeipw 7 dia- 


204 bbcipw dkwv, WaTE OV ye KaT auddrepa PevoeL. 


ei de 


» , a , ¢€ , > lal 
QAK@V diadbeipa, TMV TOLOUTWV ALAPTY MAT WV OU dedpo 


vomos eiodyew éotiv, adn’ idia AaBdvta SiddoKev Kal 


A A ‘ Y aN , , e 
voueretv ‘ dn \ov yap OTL, €QAV pala, TAVO Op at OU YE 


1. Trdtkovrov . . . thAtkdode: 
contrasting the ages of the two 
men, supposed to be seen together 
in the court-room. 

5. poxOnpdov moijow: 7.e. dia- 
pbcipw (diapOeipar) ; cp. above D, 


? a 
TOVNPOTEPOVS TOLOVYTA. 


6. Kakov .. . AaPetv: 7.2. Ka- 
lal an c Ne 
K@s waGetv, hence wr0. Cp. 17 A, 
Vang a7 A > , 
bar atrév . . . éreAabdunv. 


7. OTe... EKOV TOLW: as re- 


sult of dyvoety. 


8. raira: ‘herein’; Cognate 
Accusative. 
g. GAN ov... HT... Gkov: 


excluding a third term éxwv d:a- 
Oeipw, because ignorance on the 
part of Socratés that he would be 
likely to suffer harm at the hands 
of one corrupted by him is incon- 
ceivable.— Here the validity of 


another characteristic doctrine of 
Socrates is assumed —a paradox 
only second in importance to that 
of the Socratic wisdom itself, viz. 
the identity of virtue and knowl- 
edge. Plato was bound to intro- 
duce it, not merely for the sake 
of rendering his picture of the 
master complete and consistent, 
but also to afford the connecting 
link between the intellectual and 
the moral side of the Apology. 

10. Kat duddrepa: 2.2. in ether 
case. To be impaled upon one 
horn of a dilemma is to be at the 
mercy of both horns. 

II. Tovovtwv: 7.2. akovciwv. 

Il. Gpaprnpdrev: Genitive of 
the Charge. Index, eiodyew. 

12, vopos .. . éorlyv: see the 
Index. 
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ov Oe EvyyevéerOar pe pou Kal dida€au 


»” xX > 5) , la) A > iv @ / 
epuyes Kai ovK WOAnoas, Sevpo S€ ciodyeis, of vopos 


‘\ 
€oTly elaayew Tovs Kohdoews Seopevous, add’ ov paby- 


OEws. 


sf AAAG yap, & avdpes "AOnvator, rodTo pév Sprov HSy 


3 / a 93 ND ey: 4 a , »¥ , ¥ 
BeoTly, 0 €yw Edeyov, oT. MeAnTw ToUTwWY OUTE LEya OUTE 


3. KoAdoews . . . od palhoens: 
although the notions of dddoxew, 
vovlerety, koAdCew had not in the 
time of Plato, and have not even 
at the present day, come to be 
practically and universally recog- 
nized as all alike essential to the 
idea of punishment, this fact no- 
wise invalidates the profound truth 
underlying the doctrine, ovdés 
éxov épapraver. — The true crimi- 
nal, willing to do a thing known 
to be xaxov, who will, for example, 
deliberately lead the young into 
ways of crime—such a man, de- 
ficient in that sense which enables 
better men instinctively to feel 
that what is bad for others is bad 
for themselves also, stands so low 
in the scale of intelligence as to 
need xoAaois. He cannot be set 
aright by mere instruction, but he 
must be taught better by forcible 
means (to the extent even of cut- 
ting short, if need be, his exist- 
ence as an individual), for the 
protection and improvement of 
humanity as a whole, as well as 
to check the folly of the offender 
himself. Very different is the 


case of those who know enough 
to avoid doing what is bad, but 
might not always be sure whether 
what they are doing is bad or 
good. They can be set aright 
through pabnors. Socrates is one 
of the latter sort. If his conver- 
sation with young men is harmful 
to them in any way, he is unaware 
of it. Show him how it is harm- 
ful, and he will refrain from such 
conversation. Meletus asserts that 
Socrates is a criminal, making 
young men bad on purpose, as 
Meletus himself would not do. 
That is to say, Socrates is more 
ignorant than Meletus! 


26 B-27 A 

Q. How does Socrates corrupt 
the youth of Athens? Ts it by 
teaching them to regard other dei- 
ties than those regarded by the 
community? A. Most assuredly it 
is. Q. Pray define your position 
clearly. Do you mean to say that 
Socrates inculcates a belief in the 
existence of gods, only they are not 
the same gods as those in which the 
community believes ?— or do you 
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puxpov momore éuedynoev: dws dé Sy deve uly, TOS 


pe prs Svapbeipew, & Médyrte, Tos vewrepous ; 7) SHnhov 
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1ovopice elval TWas Jeovs, Kat avTos apa vopilw eivar 
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Oeovs, KQU OUK EL{LL TO TAPATAV aleos ovoe TAUTY) QOLKO, 


—— 


> la y e ld > 3 e , % ee) 
ov pevTo. ovamrep ye 1 OAS, GAN ETEpoUS, Kal TOUT 


assert that he is a DISBELIEVER 
himself and teaches other mien to 
disbelieve in gods? A. f mean to 
say that he does not believe in gods 
atall. Q. What, are not even the 
sun and moon gods to Socrates ? 
A. Wo, indeed, he declares that the 
one ts fire, and the other ts earth. 
Q Ah! 1s, then, this court held 
to be so illiterate as to accept the 
published doctrines of Anaxagoras 
as imputations against Socrates ? 
Verily, young people learn from 
Socrates absurdities which they can 
promptly expose as plagiarized by 
him. But, for Heaven's sake, do you 
imagine that in THIS way he believes 
in no god at all? A. In none at 
all, none at all! Q. Now see, there 
you are, eating your own words 
— making sport of serious matters, 
by coming into court just for the 


fun of finding out whether your 
wise man Socrates ts clever enough 
to catch you when you contradict 
yourself. : 

1. “Opws 8€ KrA.: altho’ it is 
clear, the defendant says, that we 
are dealing with an accuser who 
has not qualified himself to give a 
reasoned account of the subject 
of accusation, nevertheless the de- 
fense must go on. 

3. Si8dekovra: sc. ys pe dua- 
pbcipe Tovs vewrTépovs. 

5. tadra: with ddacKwyr. 

7. ov: Objective Genitive with 
6 Adyos, nearly the same in mean- 
ing as mepl ov. 

g. wérepov: followed by % ‘or 
(whether),’ p. 73, 1. 1. 

12. ob pévrou: sc. voui~w. The 
same ellipse occurs with drt érépovs 
below. 
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¥ o 5 ‘ A 9 e ta ‘ x , , \ 
EoTW O mou eyKaheis, OTL Er€pous : ) TavTdTaci pe ys 
»” SN / \ vA » A , 
ouTe avTov vouilew Oeovs Tovs Te ahAOUS TavTa Sd.da- 
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Kparous ove KaTyyopetv, ® pie MEéAyTE, Kal OVTw KaTa- 
Ppovets THVOE Kal OleL avrovs aTE(poUS YpappaTwY €ivat, 


I. wavrdtraoct: with ovre... 


vouilev. Cp. Td mapdmav abeos 
above. For ovre ... re, see the 
Index. 


3. Tatra Aéyw KTA.: Socrates 
was indicted and executed for 
acéBex. The charge of atheism 
was not contained in the indict- 
ment headed by Meletus. This 
charge, however, had been insinu- 
ated often enough by the rparou 
Katyyopo.: it formed a part of 
the popular misunderstanding and 
misrepresentation of Socrates ; see 
18 c and Ig D, where it is indi- 
rectly rebutted. In order to throw 
his refutation of the popular charge 
of atheism into the characteristic 
form of dialectic, Plato has intro- 
duced it into the Apology at this 
point; representing Meletus as 
cleverly inveigled by his ques- 
tioner into the indiscretion of 
overstepping the strict limits of 
the writing for which he stands. 

4. Wa rl: see the Index. 


6. @ avSpes Sikacral: beguiled 
by another leading question, Mele- 
tus turns with a triumphant air to 
the judges. The design of Plato 
in the question (odd 7ALov KTA.) 
is to emphasize once more the 
difference between Socrates and 
the cosmical philosophers (see 
19 C, D), in connection with the 
mention of Anaxagoras, and at the 
same time to involve the accuser 
more deeply than ever in the in- 
consistency and self-contradiction 
presently to be exposed. For the 
form of address, see note on 40 A. 

7. Zoxparovs .. . Avataydpov 
ktA.: you fancy, says the defen- 
dant to his prosecutor, that you 
are accusing Socrates —that the 
judges take your word for it when 
you attribute these irreligious doc- 
trines to Socrates; as if they were © 
so unlearned and illiterate as not 
to be aware that you are really ac- 
cusing Avaxagoras. This is asort 
of contempt of court. 


a 
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@OTE OVK EiOevan OTL TA Avataydpov BiBdia Tov Kialo- | 
peviov yépen TovTwy TOV hoyav: Kat 4d) Kal ot veéor 
TavTa Tap euov pavOavovow, & eeaTw eviore, eb Tavu 
EmodXod, Spayuns ex THS 6pxyoTpas TmpLapevors YwKpa- 
5TOUS KaTayEAGY, €av TpoTTOLNTAL EavTOD Elvat, a\NwS 
X Y ¥ » 5) > 3 X la ’ c , 
Te Kal oUTwWS aToTa OVTa. GAN @ pos Avds, oVT@CI 
cot Sox@ ovdéva vopilew Ody eivar; Od pevTor pa A’ 
399 ¢ n ¥ , 3 i > ¥ . los 
ove Omwotiowv. "AmiaTos y el, ® MédnrTe, Kal Tavra 
pevTol, as enor Soxels, gavT@. Euol pev yap SoKet 
ec i oe > a , > € ‘ \ 
1oovToat, @ avdpes "AOnvator, wavy eivar UBpioTys Kal 
3 , ATS La) \ \ , A \ 
GkKOAATTOS, Kal ATEXVOS THY ypadyy TavTnY VBpe Tit 
AG , \ , , y ‘ 
Kat akodacia Kat vedTnT. ypaacOa. €oxey yap 
9 ¥ Ad PS) , = , 
2~Awomep aiviypa EvyTievr. SiaTeapapevo, Apa yvdcerat 


2. Kal 8) Kal «rd.: strongly 
ironical. The works of Anaxago- 
ras of Clazomenae may not be on 
sale at every shop in Athens; but 
the highest price a copy of his 
Tlepi ®vcews will bring is yet low 
enough to estop Socrates from 
appropriating its lore — supposing 
that were not too absurd to be 
worth. pirating. 

4. && THs Opxhotpas: see the 
Index. 

6. &roma: Socrates averred, ac- 
cording to Xenophon’s report, 
Mem. 4: 7. 7, that Anaxagoras 
had gone crazy (aapeppovycev) 
in his views of the sun and the 
moon. In general, he declared 
that the cosmical philosophers 
stultified themselves in their spec- 
ulations, 2b. 1. 1. 11 ff. 


6. obvtwol: with vouilev. ‘In. 
this way’; 7.e.even as Anaxagoras 
disbelieves. This amounts, how- 
ever, to saying, ‘so completely,’ 
‘utterly.’ 

8. kal radra pévrow: ‘and that, 
too.’ 

12. vedTyTL: 2Z¢.in a spirit of 
recklessness. Index, MéAnros. 

12. toucev. . . EvvriBevre | S1a- 
TeELpwLevo Apa yvooeTar KTA.: divide 
thus in reading. Cp. rotro... 
déopae | Sikavov ds y' not doxd 18 A. 

13. €vvribévre: Supplementary 
Participle. For the dative, which 
results from the essential meaning 
of éo.xévar, cp. the construction 
with €vvedévar 22 D. There the 
participle is in agreement with 
éuavre ; hereitisitself substantive. 

13. Siamepopévw: ‘to test the : 

| 
3 


27 Al 
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Laxparys 6 copds 67 Euod yaprevtiLopevou Kat évarti’ 


3 ~ a x» 3 ia ee XN X\ yy 
€auT@ héyovtos, 7) e€atratyow avTov Kat Tovs addovs 


\ > , ® \ 3 \ , X b] , 
TOUS QAKOVOVTAS ; OUTOS VY2p EMol patverar TQ EVAVTLA 


Xe eX [4 A“ > ~ Lal y R > ¥y : 
eyelv AUTOS EAUTM EV ™ ypapn, WOTTED Qvy €l ELTTOL 


5 Adixet SwKparys Peods od vopilav, dd\drd Oeods vopilav. 


KQLTOL TOUTO €oTL TaiClovToS. 


(L Buvemoxépacde 64, ® avdpes, 7 mor daiverar Tadra 


\ aA i A 
héyery > od S€ Huty amdKpwat, @ MéAnte: tpets 86, dep 


question.’ Attempt implies pur- 
pose; hence usually the imperfect 
stem zretpwpevos, not the future. 
Cp. below 27 E, dzroreipdpevos. 

I. éyo: the genitive with 
yvavat follows the analogy of 
aicbdverOa, dxoveuv, etc. 

I. Xaptevti{onévov KTA.: see 
above 24 C and the note. 

5. &ducet the  self-con- 
tradiction presently to be exposed 
by dialectic means is anticipated 
ina formula of concise and explicit 
statement. 


KTA. : 


27 A-E 


Q. Does any man believe in the 
existence of things human, yet not 
in that of human beings ?— or im 
things musical, yet not tn must- 
cians 2— and so on? What, no 
answer? Well, of course not. 
Now, is there any man who. be- 
lieves in the existence of things 
daemoniac, yet not in that of 
daemons? A. There is not. 
Q. Thank you. How obliging 


you are, to answer when you can- 
not help it. Then, since you ac- 
cuse Socrates of regarding and 
teaching things daemoniac, he 
must, according to your own ac- 
count, regard daemons also. But, 
farther, are the daemons held to 


‘be either the offspring of gods or 


themselves gods? Yes, or No? 
A. Yes. Q. Well now, of Socra- 
tes, as you concede, believes in dae- 
mons, then, whether the daemons 
be gods themselves or only the off- 
spring of gods, in either case he 
must believe in gods, and you 
must be pronounced guilty of tom- 
foolery. That ts to say, you either 
wanted to bring Socrates up here 
for the purpose of trying his com- 
mon Sense, or you were determined 
he should be brought up here 
at any rate, and, since you 
could find no true charge against 
him, you set down a blundering 
lie. 

7. Tatra: 7.2. 7a évavTia avTos 
éavT@. 
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B ) 8) ~ ec aA a V4 0 / \ 0 
KaT apyas dp4s TapyTnoapny, weuvynoOE wor 7) Jopr- 
Bev, éav ev T@ eiwld7. TpdTw Todvs dyous ToL@pat. 
¥ 9 > , > , > , x , 
eoTw ootis avOparay, ® Médnte, avOpdreia pev vopiler 
mpadypar evar, avOpdrous S€ od vouile; amoxpivécIa, 
5@ avopes, kal 7 adda Kal aa OopuBeitw: €oF doris 
immous fev ov vopilel, imma d€ mpaypata ; 7 avAnTas 
pev ov vopiler evar, avrAnTiKa O€ Tpdypata ; OvK EoTLY, 
el pn ov Bovria amoxpivacbar, eya 
v4 ‘\ aA + 4 
gao. h€yw Kal Tous addows ToUTOLCL. 


Ss ¥ > ~ 
@ apiote avdpav - 

> ‘\ ‘\ > A "4 
ada TO Em TOVTH 
> ve ¥ yx 9 / \ e , > 
Cye amoxpwau eof doris Sadria pev vowiler mpaypar 
> , \ > , > ¥ € ¥ 
eivat, Saipovas dé od vopiler; OvK eo. “Os ovynoas, 
OTL MOyLs ATrEKpLVw U7TO TOUTwVi avayKalouevos. ovKODY 
/ \ / \ 7 \ a ¥ 3 
Saiporvia pev Pys pe Kal voile kal diddoKew, cit 

> \ y¥ , Py ’ > , , , 
obv Kawa etre tmadaua*| add’ ovv Sayoud ye vopile 
IskaTa Tov adv Aéyov, Kal Tavra Kal Siapoow év TH 
auTiy Pony: 
TOA, mp avaryen vomilery wé EoTL* OVX OUTWS EXE; : ext 

OF em 

of TU nut yap oe EONS 1c Ta, €TELO1) OVK amok pie 
provs d€ dainovas odxi Hrou Oeovs ye nyovpea 7 Oeav 


<Omaloas ;>-pys 7) ov; Lavu ye. 


ei O€ Sarpdvia Det Kal Satpavas ono 


Ovxovy eimep Saipovas 
e an x c \ , > \ , la > € , 
YYOUpPAL, WS OU ys; €l MEV Beoi TLWES ELOLY Ob dat- 

I. kar apxds: above 17 C. 
this formal 
reminder serves to render the 
scene more lifelike. 

5. py. . . SopvBelrw: Meletus 
manifests his impatience at the 


13. Satpdvea: used as a substan- 
tive in the indictment; here, with 
mpaypara, as an adjective ; below, 
more as a substantive. The shift 
does not vitiate the reasoning. 

1g. Tovs Sé Salpovas. . . nyobpeba 


I. pépvyode KA. : 


questioning process, in view of its «tA 


inevitable outcome. 
9. To érl rovTw ye: ‘the next 
question.’ 


.: the popular belief is appealed 
to in an argument directed awainst 
one who stands forth as a cham- 
pion of popular beliefs. 


Y 0 2 ee 
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; Bee a N Sf 209 Mft pe >. ntl | on . dic. ) 
proves, TOUT apy Ely 0 eyd dyui (Ge aivirrecfar Kal 
xa vevtiler Oar, eos ody Hyovpevoy pda ewe Oeovs 
abd nyetoOa wad, eredymep ye Saipovas yodpau+— 
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ei SO av ot datpoves Oedv mratdés ciow vd0ou tives 7 
> la EY ¥ » @ x \ , hy 
5eK vuudav 7 eK TiVav addov, oY 81) Kal AéyovTat, Tis 
* — 3 he ; lal \ on ¢€ ~ i) ‘\ SN) 
av avOpymav Oeav ev aidas Hyotro elvat, Deovs Se 
s Ox Neca A ¥ x 9 x x 9 
py Fopolas “yap ay dromov en, domep dy et Tis immo 
\ a € a wy EY \ CP - 9 3 
Epéev maidas Wyotro Kal over Tovs *fidvous, immous Sé 


Kal OvouUS yn NyolTp elvar. GAN’, @ MédAnTeE, ovK eoTw 


~ Ve \ > \. 3 (A € lal 5) , \ \ 
O0TWS TV OVXL ATOTELPOLEVOS HuaV eypaikw THY ypadnv 
es a A mag pity 4 a) Q 297 : 
TAUTHVY, } ATOpav O TL eyKaXoLS Epol adnOes ddiknpua 
9 % Ey \ A . 
oras 5€ ot Twa TeiDous av Kal OpLKpOV vodV €XovTa 
a) Cate G a Spat. ak ee \ , \ A 
avOparav, ws Tov avTod éoTiv Kat dada Kal Deva 


be 
te 


1. alvirrerOar: see above A, 
‘ - atvyyo. Ewrbat. 
2, Ocods odX Hyodpevov . . . 
oy ad tyyeto Oar madiv: ad wadw 
~ emphasizes the contradiction; cp. 
Db / EB, Kal Seupovia Kat Oeia 
HydoOu, Kat ad pyre Satpovas 
_ pare Geo’s. We should be apt to 
say, at the same time. 
4, mwaiSes . . . vor: finds its 


duced constitutes a pointed feature 
of the sarcasm of the passage. 

II. # dropav 8 te Krd.: these 
words present the serious view of 
Meletus’ case. 


12. dmws S€ KTA.: at the close, 


as at the outset (27 A), of the ~ 


scene the  self-contradiction is 
summed up in concise and explicit 
terms. | 


12. Twa 


évOpdrwv: the 


phrase is strongly put, with so ~ * i 


many words intervening. 7 
force of the expression « 
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e ~ Q > , PS) , iA , WS) 7 (§ 
nyetoOat, Kal ad pate Satmovas pyjte Oeovs, ovdepnia 


a 
28 A pnxyavy €oTU. 


"ANNA yap, @ avdpes “APnvaior, ws pev eya ovK aOiKO 


Kata THY MedAyrov ypadyv, ob wodkANs pow Soxet etvat 


3 - b] \ ec ‘N \ lal ai aA ie ‘\ 3 lal 
samoXoyias, ad\Aa ikava Kal Tadta* 6 S€ Kal ev Tots 


eumpooley edeyov, OTL TOAAH por atéyOaa yéeyovev 


x \ \ > »* 9 > , > 
Kal mpdos moAddovs, ev tate OTL ahyOés ear. 


\ 
Kat 


ie ae Ate aS OS Cea ci > , 
TOUT E€OTW O EME ALPNOEL, EaVTEP QALPN> OU MeAnzTos 


ovde AvuTos, adAN’ 7 ToV TOAN@Y StaBody TE Kal POdvos. 


10& 01) ToANOVs Kal addous ayabods avdpas HpNKEr, olwar 


X Na el a7 2Q\ \ N Vain, Mau) aN a 
de KQL ALPNO ELV.’ ovoev de OEewvov HN €&V Efol oTy. | 


I. ovdepnla pnxavy éori: ‘there 
is no way of contriving,’ z.e. it is 
impossible to imagine. 


28 A 


However, but few words are 
needed, the defendant avers, to 
dispose of Meletus and his little 
charge. Enough for it. Not to 
this prosecutor or that prosecutor 
wil Socrates owe his conviction, if 
conviction come ; but to the spiteful 
throng, which has claimed many a 
victim in the past, and will yet 
claim many more. 

5. “Amodoyias: Predicate-gen- 
itive with efvac, in meaning nearly 
the same as if é€pyov were ex- 
pressed; ‘to need no lengthy 
argument.’ The subject of doxet 
is the clause, > . . . ovK dduKO. 

5. Tatra: 24 B-27 E. 

5. 6 8... Beyow KrA.: by 


reverting to the subject of the 
mp@rot katyyopot the writer throws 
the comparatively trivial matter of 
the formal indictment into the 
background, and relegates it to a 
position of inferiority. 

8. aipfoe ... aipt... TpnKev 

. aipyoev: Index, aipetv. The . 
repetition of the word marks the 
tone of caustic satire— directed 
against a civil polity that enabled 
the irresponsible masses to vent 
their spite upon great men under 
the form of law. The present 
passage is one of many in the 
Apology which acquired much of 
their power and solemnity by 
being written after the sentence 
of this famous court had been 
pronounced and executed. 

rr. od8tv . . . Sewdv: Index, 
devos. 

It. év sol orf: ‘come to a 


28 C] 
BB 
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idag Ce > » Ros > , = , 
B Io Ss ) av ovv elmo. Tis: Ett ovKk ALO KUVEL, @ LoKpa- 


lal 3 / > / > Oe tf 
TES, TOLOUVTOV eTLTHOEULA emriTNdevoas, ec OU KWOUVEVELS 


we 3 A 3 ‘\ A , x» f / > , 
VUVL amoOavel ; eyo de TOUT@M Ov OtKavov Aoyov QVTEL- 


] > A , > » ’ ” a 

Toul, OTL Ov Kadas eyes, @ avOpwre, ei ole. Sely 

, e : a las aN , ¥ Lo 

5 KOUVOV drohoyices Pau Tov Cv 7) tTeOvavar avdpa otov 
A 


wr/s sy \ , 3 > > Py Stn , 
TL Kal OWLKPOV ope Os €oTiW, AAN OvVK EKELYO pOVOY 
yraccler belle. fhe 2 


ey ae 


Copiate , Sf, x BS , 
O'KOTEL, OTQAV TPALTTY, TOTEPOV LKQALa oh} QOLKa TPATTEL, 


x > X =! a »¥ A la las Sh x Lee) 
KQL avopos ayabod Epya 1) KAKOUV. pavdou yap av TW VE 


Co@ hoyw ciev TOV HutHewr daot év Tpola TeTeNevTH 
o@ hoyw elev THY HutOewy door &v Tpotg TeTEhevTHKaCL, 


Y »” Nee lal te [ a A a“ 
OOl TE aa Kal 6 THS O€rid0s Wds, ds ToTOUTO Toy Ku 
ave y 


dvvou KaTEPpovnoe Tapa TO aiaXpor TL VToMELVAL, WOTE 


> A eo. 
€mevon) Elev ) LATHE avT@ TpoOvpLOvMEerw “Exropa azro- 


a \ > ’ , G TeN > Ss a 
KTeivat, Jeds ovoa, ovTwat Tas, ws eyo oiwar: °O, Tat, 


standstill in my case’; z.e. the 
case of Socrates is not likely to 
be the last one of the sort. 


28 B-D 

Ay, his course has been a peril- 
ous one, he acknowledges ; but here 
zs a question, not of danger, but 
of duty. Where would be the 
great names, where the herotc 
spirits of history and song, had 
they seen fit to hesitate when the 
question of DUTY arose? The 
man who ts good for anything at 
all, stands firm at his post, from 
a@ sense of honor, taking no account 
of life and death. 

1. "Iows 8 Gv. 
KTA.: Cp. 20 C, dora Bou ay ovv 
Tis kTX. Here, as there, the sup- 


. . €larou Tis 


posed interrogatory affords an 
easy transition from negative to 
positive, from defense (doAoyia) 
to exposition (dupynous). 

6. éxetvo: z//ud,2z.e. the mem- 
orable thing that follows. Differ- 
ently (more lightly) above 18 A, 
TOUTO OKOTelV. 

13. Qeds ovoa: hence the event 
predicted is inevitable. 

13. obrwot mas: cp. Exel O€ Tus 
WOE 24 B. 

13. as... otpor: ‘I believe’; 
as 1 remember it, we should be 
apt to say. In fact, Homer is 
partly quoted, partly paraphrased 
here. Thetis says, @kvpopos 57 
pou TéKos €oceat, of dyopeves: | 
abrixa yap Tou érevta ue? "Exropa 
motos €roipos. To which Achilles 


> 
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MVage n C ) 
el TiLophoess Tlarpoxho T@ €raipw Tov povov Kal Exropa 
A A 4 7<e , 

amoxKTevets, avTos amofavet: avtixa yap Tor, pyot, 
> 4 A A a“ > 4 

pe? “Exropa Z 6 d¢ zapra aKovoas 

A \ 

modu Oe 


Lal Lal Lal - Ce 
D paddov Seioas 7d Cyv kakos Ov Kal Tots Pprous py Tepe 


c 
OTMOS ETOL Os * 
Ads , \ a 5 , Link, 
4TOU LEV Pavarov Kal TOV KLWOVVYOU W lywpyce, 


2. 
pew, Adtika, pyot, jag ee émibets T@ GO 


nw y ‘\ 
KOUYTL, LYA LY) 
Cn ead 


KOpOvioL, axGos apovpys. 


5) feo 
5) , , ge efitig. ge” L- \ \ 
€ ade €V Kata (S aOTOS TAOA VYNVAGL 
oe M4 pa vy 


QA 9) 38 » , 
By avTov ove. ppovtioat 


, \ , Y \ ¥ > 4 > A 
Bavarov KQL KLVOUVOU 3; OUTW Y2pP: EXEL, @ ay eps AOnvatot, 


a 3 ve @ » € \ 4 
loTn ahnbeia ov av TLS EauvTOV raéy n 
= > »¥ OF 

oTov €ivat 7) UT apyxovTos T 


ag 


a 


i iS 
xon; errata, El, WS ELol 


Ki ko 
oapevos Bédti- 


SoKel, pevovTa Kivduvevetv, pNdEV phones pyre 
Odvarov pyte ado p.ndevapo TOV alo-ypov. : 


responds, abrixa TteOvainv, éret ovdK 
dp €ued\Aov Eraipw | Kretvomevw 
..|dAN fat mapa 
vnvoly Erwovov axGos apovpys, | 
KTA. & g5-104. Index, @éris, 
TarpokXos. 

1. eltipwpyces... kal... daro- 
KTevets : note theadmonitory tone of 
the Real Condition of the Future. 

6. aitika: the response is 
pointedly adapted to the warning 
by the repetition of this word. 

8. ph... oleu: ‘do you im- 
agine?’ Index, px. 

13. ™pdtot aloxpod: cp. above 
C, Tapa TO aicxpov Tu bropetva. 
‘Before’ and ‘ beside.’ 


€rrapvvar . 


28 E-30 B 
Were the defendant, accord- 
ingly, to. abandon thro fear of 


death the station divinely assigned 
to him, the station of a philo- 
sophic life, THEN would he indeed 
render himself liable to the charge 
of impiety and unbelief. Then 
would he be guilty of the folly of 
pretending to know what one 
knows not —in fearing that thing 
which may perchance be not one 
of man’s ills, but his greatest 
blessing. Be death what it may; 
disobedience to authority, human 
or divine, he knows to be a bad 
thing, and a wrong. The known 
evil he will fear and flee; the un- 
known, never. Even tho his 
judges would release hint, on his 
promise to obey them and abstain 
from philosophy and search, such 
an offer on the part of his fellow- 
citizens he assures them he would 


28 E] 
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Eye obv Pewe a av ety pia aa a) dvdpes eer 


E vqtou 


ely Ore Lev BE ou a.pYOvTES START OY; ous VELS 


el\beo Oe apyew pov, kat év Horedaia kat év Apdimoder 


X37 N , , X\ NS A ¥ ¥ Y 
KQL €77U Anita, TOTE [LEV OV EKELVOL ETATTOV €MEVOV WOTTEP 


5Kat aAXos Tis Kal exwwdvvevoy amobarety, Tov dé Deod 


decline — promising rather to obey 
Gop, and never to cease philos- 
ophizing and laboring with his 
fellows, to make them wiser and 
better men, to the end that above 
all possessions they should prize 
the welfare of their souls. So 
then, let them acquit or condemn, 
his own course is clear, tho’ the 
penalty were many deaths. 

*Hy® . . . elpyacpévos: ‘ac- 
cordingly, I should myself be 
guilty, etc.’ The emphatic éyo 
introduces a specific illustration 
of the general truth stated above, 
ov dy Tis éavtdv Taky KTH. 

2. eb... TéTe pov... Spevov 
... evratOa 8 . . . Alwoune Thy 
rat: ‘if, after remaining at my 
post on those occasions there, I 
were to desert it here.’ The 
‘shocking thing’ (devov) would 
consist in the discrepancy — aban- 
doning his divinely appointed mis- 
sion, when in affairs human he 
had evinced a clear sense of duty 
and the courage that supports it, 
—as if the command of God were 
less strenuous than the command 
of man! Periods of this form 
usually, as here, involve an argu- 

FLAGG’S PLATO — 6 


ment from the less to the greater, 
the év member presenting a sup- 
position of conceded fact, to which 
the hypothesis of the 6€ member 
must @ fortzorz adapt itself. 

2. tpets etdeoOe: it was not 
unusual in Athenian trials to ad- 
dress the duxaoraé as representa- 
tives of the political community. 
Cp. 30 A, Tols dorois .. . 
32 B, tpels, buoy KeAevdvTwv ; 21 
A, bpov To TAHOE, weF Spdv. 

3. év IloreSaia xrd.: there is 
pathos in this indirect*mention of 
the sturdy military services of 
Socrates in behalf of his country. 
See the names in the Index. 

5. tod S Beod tarrovros ... 
évrad0a 8€: the second 6é€ is 
merely a repetition (reminder) of 
the former one. Note that pey is 
likewise repeated above, in the 
first member of the compound 
period: 6re péev . . . tore pev. In 
general, either pey or dé, or, as 
here, both particles, may be re- 
peated to secure distinctness in 
the line of thought, especially 
in passages of considerable length 
or complexity. Cp. the frequent 
repetition of dy, as below 31 A. 


> 4 
EOTE; 
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ie Ae ~ ek toll 


TATTOVTOS, WS eye anon Te Kai v7.éka aBor, prhocopobr te 
pre Setvy Cyv Kat gcc etaoah “pony Kal {Tous adhgu US, 

29 A evtad0a dé poByOeis 7) Odvarov 7 1 dddo Ortouv Tpay)la. 
himoum Thy Taéw.  Sewov Tay Ely, Kal ws adnOds 767° 
sav je OiKalws elodyou Ts eis SuKaTTYH pLov, OTL ov vopila 
Beods eivar atrevOav TH povrese kat ded.ias Pdvarov ‘Kat 
oidpevos copes | se OUK BP gst TO an tot Oavarov sie 
pi BY OX o 


for) ke im 9 ie 
foil ap €l sede 


Val, @ ee 


pe) OvVTa * 
10 tee yap OvOELS TOV Dvarok 44 Ov 


Tey di A Spree Ke pp opov elvan 


g A é 

cOT UY & coe oleh. olde 
el TUYXAVEL TO sap erm 
TAaVT@V peyorop év TOV aa, dedtac ww oe pert €U db eidores 


WS ovK dpa 
a 


B Oru tal Bae) TOV KK Ha W. Kal TOUTO 
Oia eoriv sum n emovelotaTos, 7 Tov olec Oar cid 
ovK oldev ; €yw 8’, @ avdpes, Kal évTadOa tows dtad_pw 
an la > iA] te \ a 8 , , 4 
IsTav Todd@v avOparwr,] Kat eb dy TH TopaTEpds Tov 
a » Y Lal \ nw 
ainv eivat, TOUT@ dV, OTL OVK ELOWS LKaYaS TEpPL TOV EV 
YY 4 3 ” b} ? , ‘\ \ > n \ 
Avdov, ovTw Kal olopar ovK eldevar+ TO dé adiKEly Kal 
> lal nw , \ A“ & 5 , 9 ‘ 
aneew t@ Bedtion, Kat Ded Kal avOpar@, ott KaKov 
such a command and act as if I 


4. Sedov rou. xrd.: it is here 


seen that dewa, devov is said 
mildly instead of the more specific 
doen, aoeBées, or even (as the 
passage forcibly suggests) dOeor. 

4. os &dnPGs: ‘in very truth,’ 
Crit. 46 D, 48 Cc. as, as in ds 
TaxoTa, as BéATiCTOs, etc. 

6. dmreOdv... kal SeSuas Oavarov 
ktA.: God commands me through 
his oracle (the speaker has just 
said) eSerafew euavrov. I might 
well be charged with impiety, or 
even atheism, were I to disobey 


knew death to be a bad thing for 
me, before examining myself to 
make sure whether it is not a 
good thing. 

12. Gpabla. . . % érrovelteros. 
‘unwisdom of the reprehensible 
sort that has been noted (av7n).’ 

14. Kal évrat@a: ‘right here,’ 
even herein. 

16. TovTw av: sc. pany elvat. 

18. dareWeitv TH BeAriove: this is 
the species of ddicety now under 
consideration. 
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ee ak 
\ > , 3 75 “ hoy > a A a aN 
KQL ala KX pov E€OTLY OLOG. P OVVY TMV KAKWY WY CLOa 
y L Sey a \ 95 > 5) X ” s 
OTL KAKA E€OTLVY, QA [L7) oloa €l ayaa OVTHA TVYKAVEL 


ovderote HPoByoouar ovdé PevEouwar: wate odd Et pe 


lo e lal es , by , a » zy e 
Svuv vers adiere Avitm amioTyoartes, Os edn H THV 


sapynv ov dew ewe Sedpo cioedOety, 7, emerdr elond- 


ov, ovy otdv Te civar TO fy) ATOKTEWAt jE, K€ywv TPOS 
an Dace la A a4 
DAS @S, Eb Siaeetoluny, HON Vpwv ot Vets, EWiTHOEVOV- 
j irns 5idd Homa 8 ; 
TES & LoKparys OLodoKEL, TAaVTES TAaVTaTaTL diadOapy- 


Maygpeth agin, 


” \ A im ._? , an 
TovTat — El Lou TPOs TavVTA EvTaTé* “QO YaHKpates, vov 


opev “Avit@ ov, wedopueba, 


3 b) 3 v4 , 3 \ ¢ 
ahr adbiewev oe, emt TOVTH 


, he as , 2 , a aes S it pibeu 
MEVTOL, E WTE PYKETL EV ed) T CYHTYOEL lat pl ELV 


Qs La) 3N \ ¢€ ¥ la a 
pyd¢ drooodeiy: eav S€ alos ere TovTo mparror, 


J a > > y cy aN , > , 
> atrobavel - €l OUVV KE oTep €LTOV, ETL TOUTOLS atoure, 


¥ Sh cA Fe 3: \ c A 5 > 3 A 
eToyn av vu (oTl) Kyo vpas, w avopes AOnvator, 


> , \ \ a / \ a a A KN 
Sdomalopar pev Kat pro, meloopat d€ waddov T@ Dew 7 


I. mpd... TOV KAKaV: CD. 7p0 
TOU aicxpov 28 D. 

3. ov8 el pe viv... ddlere: ‘not 
even if you are ready to release me 
now.’ Cp. below, adienev ce, ‘we 
release you,’ z.2. we are ready to 
do so. The conclusion to be 
expected here, ovd ovtws ipiv 
meitouat, AAAA TO Gea, is displaced 
and modified by the meanderings 
of the sentence. In its altered 
form it occurs below D, etzouy’ av. 

5. eloehOetv: equivalent in 
sense to the passive of eioayayety. 
Anytus had said: Either Socrates 
ought not to have been prosecuted 
to begin with, or, once prosecuted, 
he must not be suffered to escape 


the death penalty. To acquit him, 
Anytus urged, would be to set the 
stamp of approval upon his doings, 
and so make a bad matter worse. 

7. eb Siadevgoiuny: the words 
of Anytus were, ef diaevéeran, 
admonitory. Cp. e Tywpyces 
xtA. above 28 c, and the note. 

10. od metOdpe8a: ‘we are not 
disposed to comply.’ 

13. €... pe... ddloure : ‘ sup- 
posing you, then, as I say, to be 
ready to release me on this con- 
dition.’ Supposition of the Ideal, 
adapted in form to ei . . . elroure 
above, instead of repeating the 
original ef . . . adiere. 

15. d@omdfopar pév: Index, pev. 
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Upiv, Kal EwoTrep av Spread Kal olds TE @, OV_f7) Tav- 
copa piiocopov Kai vuiv Tapaxedevduevds TE Kal 


3 4 LA x» So. ENS S , e lal , ee? 
EVOELKVULLEVOS OT@ QV Qet EevTVYXaVQ) ULOD, héywv OLaTEp 


wn 4 s\ >) , > re NGES , 
57S ea aes KQL €U pee ae els ocodiav KQL tO XUV, 


Xpnedrev pev ovK aioxve emipehovpevos 
E€oTa ws mAetoTa, Kal ddEns Kal TYLA, Send 


ores Tou 
VIEOS de 


Kai adnOeias Kal THs Wuy7s, Omws ws Bedtiotn egrar 


> 3 Lal > \ , hy O08 e A > 
__OUK a ovde dpovriles i KQL EQV TLS ae oH lo 


10 0 Bart Kal on enue Nita ovK evOds apnow auray ¢ ove 


GTTEply adn’ eprjropau abrov Kal e€eracw Kal ehéyEa, 


Kal éay atta pa Sony KexTnoOau apenas pavar 06, 


sveidia OTL Ta mAEloTOU ata Tept edaXio TOU TOLEL- 


Tal, TA O€ havrdrepa mept mA€iovos./ 


TavTa K at VEW- 


x 
15 Tépy Kab amped BUTE; oT@ av UTE N mood 


30A Kaul fee Kal aoT@, 2 BaXhop d€ Tols doTots, ow pee 


éyyitépe eae fei 


TavTa ae Kehever 6 Oeds, ev 


UTE, Kat eyo Blade ovdey Tw Diy peilov ayabov yeve- 


ofa ev TH TOE 7 eid epi T@ Dew bmmperiay. \ ovdev 


I. o8 py tatowpar: for the 
double negative, see Index, ov. 
this._first 
mention of exhortation may be 
said to mark the point in the 
Apology where (without the least 
abruptness of transition) the intel- 
lectual comes to be merged in the 
moral view — identity of knowl- 
edge and virtue. A preparatory 
note was sounded 25 c-26 A. 


2. MapaKedevopevos: 


20'yap ao mpattwy eyo nbpicoyorat } weOwv/tpav Kat 


7. dpoviwews: ie words that 
occur here, in passing from ¢p0- 
vnows to apery, are instructive — 
area, 7 Yoxy, BeAtiorn, émype- 
Acicbar, ppovrilev, épwrav, é&era- 
ew, eA€yxew. ; 

19. Thy... drnperlav: cp. THY 
Tov Geod AaTpelay 23 C. 

20. weiOdv: ‘trying to prevail 
upon’; variation of apaxeXevo- 
jLevos. 
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ES Kal B pee urepaus pyre paren, € hea 


TE dtwv pore ov d€ ovTa o 
amare XpnHH porepov nde otra ofddp 


Wx"; OTWS WS dpiorn eorau, Neyo: 

Tov apeTn ylyvetat, add’ €€ aperns 
peyote TOUS avOpdrrous aTavTa Kall 

€i pev ovv TaUTa Aeyoy Svaptetpa TOUS véous 


a Ws TS 

OvK &ék XpnBe 
ile ae kal Ta\a 
ia Kat Sioa. 
avr ay 


ein Axabepe. el O€ Tis pe Pn: oe: héyew f) TavTa, 


ovoev héyet. 


H meOecbe ’Avito abe Kal 7 dgiere 9 


Tpos ae nies av @ BHP AGyvaion 


) pn Ip @S E00 


% 
20K av ToijoavTos adda, ovd Et ae ‘Aw ohAdKis 


oreOvavar. 


2. mpdrepov : 
29 B. 

2. pydé: connects ovTw ofddpa 
to (4%) Index, ovde. 

3. ovK &k Xpndrav aperH. . . 
GAN’ é€ dperfis xpqpara: xpypara, 
to point the contrast rhetorically. 
The spirit of the remark is made 
clear by what follows, xat ra dAAa 
aya0a... dmavta xtrX. Note, 
too, that dpery is of intellectual 
as well as of moral excellence. 

6. tatra déyov . . 
Tava, twice strongly emphasized. 
In the third instance, dAAa.. . 
H Tavra, the word has receded to 
an unemphatic position. 

6. ratr dv etn BrAaPepa: 
can pass for harmful.’ 

8. odStv Aéyet: Index, A€yeuv. 

8. mpds Taira . . . H melWere 
aah pH, KTA.: the fends painy 
ay @ d.’A. are parenthetical. apos 


cp. mpo 28 D, 


TpOTepov. 


. Tatr av: 


‘that 


tadra (‘so then’) with the sen- 
tence. For the tone conveyed by 
this phrase see the following note, 
and cp. the words of Prometheus, 
mMpos Tadta pirtécOw pev aifa- 
Aotooa PAdé, . . . yvapiper yap 
ovdey TOVOE pe, Aesch. Prom. 992. 

9. a... ov7K av ToLnCavTos 
GAAa: ‘resting assured that I am 
one 7zcapable of doing differently.’ 
The participial and the poten- 
tial form (also gatnv dv, at the 
beginning) lend urbanity to a 
determined and, indeed, defiant 
utterance. The sentence loses 
not a whit of its solemnity and 
power by being gently put. 

10. qmodAdkts TeOvavar: Cp. 41 A, 
and see Index, OvyjoKeuv. 
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Once more he prays his judges 
to hear with patience ; and, tho’ he 
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toh is 


oe, iv 


rs 


“My GopuBsire, ¢ o dvSpes "AOnvator, GAG eupelvare 


ie ots Sey Onv b ga al Pape ed ois ay Neyo aN’ 


QKOVELD * Kat Vee as 8 oujuau, Some sote A&KOVOVTES, 


2 uédd\wo yap obv dtra viv épe kat adda, ep ols tows 


“s Borjoreade ara ppdapds TOUELTE TOUTO. 


ev yap tote, 


€av ewe ATOKTELVNTE TOLOUTOV ovTa otov eyo eyo, ouvK 


Dee “ , Rime Le REN > , E Agee. \ \ Hoe 7 
eme peilw Brarpere ) vas avTovs: Eue psy yap ovdev 


speak such words as might pro- 
voke an outcry, for their own 
sake to refrain. (nowimng, as 
now they do, what sort of a man 
the defendant ts, let them be sure 
that in putting him to death they 
will chiefly harm themselves. It 
7s not possible for the worse man 
to harm the better, as these poor 
prosecutors vainly strive. To 
bear their threatened penalty of 
death, or exile, or disfranchise- 
ment, were no great evil; the evil 
thing 7s the MIND ¢o give over a@ 
righteous man to death. There- 
fore,in truth, not for himself does 
the defendant plead, but for his 
judges, to save them from a griev- 
ous error. Fleaven has granted 
them one monitor, he declares, to 
rouse and spur them on to a higher 
life ; another they will hardly find. 
How truly this one is divinely, not 
humanly, impelled, his strange de- 
votion proves. Poverty has been 
his portion. Lor, thro a long life, 
no self-interest, but the spiritual 
welfare of others, has claimed all 
his care. 


1. My SopuPetre ktA.: the pro- 
found silence immediately follow- 
ing such an utterance as the last 
would speedily be broken by lively 
manifestations of displeasure. 

2. @efOnv: above 17 D, 20 E. 
kal GAAa: ‘one 
or two things more.’ For darra, 
see Index, zis. 

5. PBofoecbe: Boav, more than 
merely @opvfPetv. The. specific 
word is stronger than the generic. 

5. prdapdas xrd.: the request is 
made here for the last time. The 
fiction of a judicial plea of defense, 


” 
PERO i aol G alc 


so framed as to involve a counter- 


accusation of those who sit in 
judgment, couched in terms of 
paradox and satire, could go no 
farther than it is carried in what 
here follows. After the verdict, 
35 E, on the other hand, when 
their revenge is certain, the court 
can easily be imagined as tolerant 
of further caustic utterances on 
the part of the condemned man. 
7. tue...” Avuros: ‘no Meletus 
or Anytus can do we any harm.’ 
7, 008... dv Stvairo: ‘his 
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ay Brarpevev ovre MéAnTos ovte “AvuTos: ode yap av 


ov > \ » X > > , > \ 
VUVALTO* OU yap OLO[LAL Oepurov ELVQL A[LELVOVL avopt 


Dum xeipovos Bramrec Oar. 


b) , x ¥ x 
QATTOKTELVELE PEVTOYV toWsS 7) 


3 , x > , b) \ a ae \ y 
e€eXaoeev 7] ATLUWOELEV * ahda TAVTA OVUTOS bev lows 


»” a a d ie aN , 5 ‘\ ny b} yy 
§ OLETAL KQAL an OS TLS 77OU saat ee a pacts ais: OUK OLOLAL, 


ada modv paddov Tovely 
aoltKws EmLXELpely droxrivvivan. 


at 


a ovros port Toul, avopa 


at 


vov ovv, @ avopes 


*AOnvaior, ToAXOD Séw € eyo UTEP €LAvTOv amodoyeto Far, 


Y xR ¥ 2 Fie CN € la ? 3 , 
@S TIS GY olo”_TO, GAN UrEep Var, py TL eEapaprTyTe 


S \ Lal nw / c “ ~ La) / 
LOTTEPL TYV TOU Jeov doow UKLY Ef{LOU KaTanpredpevot. 


aN N 3 \ > bes > e 7 » lol 
Ecav yap €W“e GTOKTEWNTE, OV padios a\Xov ToLovTOV 


“~ ‘\ tal 
EUPHTETE, ATEXVMS, EL Kat yehoLOTEpoY EltEY, TpooKel- 


- rq 9 9 , 
Pevov TH TOdEL, WoTEP (TTH pEyarAwM [EY Kal yervalo, 


ability to do so were inconceiv- 
able.’ 

2. ov. for Soe- 
rates, a man does not experience 
kaka, so long as he is not him- 
self kaxds. According to the doc- 
trine here briefly enunciated, but 
consistently supported in word 
and act by Socrates thro’ the 
Apology and elsewhere, the xet- 
pev avyp cannot harm rov dpei- 
poova, because he cannot make him 
bad. 

3. Gmokrelvere pévto. Gy 
‘he might, to be sure, very likely 
cause him (me) to be put to 
death, or banished, or deprived 
of civic privileges.’ 

4. otros piv tows: 
(Meletus) probably.’ 


.. Oeprrov KA. : 


KTA: 


‘tho’ he 


5. kat G@Ados tis mov: ‘and 
many another, doubtless.’ 

6. movtva... movet, KTA. : what 
Meletus does is xaxov for him, be- 
cause he is himself caxds in doing it. 

7. viv ovv, krA.: it is readily 
seen what the defendant means 
when he warns his judges that he 
is pleading ‘heir cause. As we 
look back upon the martyrdom 
of Socrates and the ignominy of 
Athens, we require no arguments 
to convince us of the truth of 
Plato’s contention. 

8. drép bpav: cp. el Te dpecvov 
Kal vpiy Kal €moi 19 A. 


12. el kal... etwetv: ‘tho’ it 
be a somewhat ludicrous com- 
parison.’ 


13. pév: see the Index. 
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e sh 44) Oe A) ia \ Py - BJ tA 0 
v7o peyelovs d€ vobeatépw Kat Seomerm éyeiperOau 
e o.y , 4 rm on 8 ARE: 0 x CN a 
bro pvwmds Twos’ otov dy pou doKet 6 Heds ewe TH 
TOdEL TpoaTEHerKEevar, TOLOUTOY TVA OS Das eyeipwv 

\ 
31A kal mew Kat dvedilev eva ExacTov, ovdev Tavomat 
9 a an 
5THV Népav OAnv TavTayod mpocKabilwy. TovovTos 
ny e , eon , > » > 

ovy addos ov padias duly yeryoeTat, @ avdpes, GAN eav 

3 \ , vA iA e A 2 (et) 2 
enor meiOnobe, heicec OE pov: tpets 8 tows Tay’. av 
ay Oopevor, OOTEp ol vuTalorTEs eyerpopevot, Kpovoar- 
Tes av pe, TeOopevor “AviTw, padiws av amoxKTeivaite, 
5 x N , , : a> » > , 
10€iTa TOV outov Biov KabevdovTes SiaTehotr av, ci pH 

» e€ N e “A 3 4 / e les 9 
Twa addov 6 Beds vuw Emuméurpere KNOOpevos Var. OTL 

A 1 lal n a 

&° éya tvyxdva dv Tovovros olos U7d Tov Heod TH TOEL 
Bdedda Oat, evOvde dv KaTavonaate’ ov yap avOpaTive 
€OLKE TO ELE TOV MEY ELaVTOD aTavTMV HuehnKevar Kal 
15 aveéyer Oar TOV oiKELwY apEedouLevwy ToradTa HON ETN, 


2. bd piwads Tivos: ‘by some 
sort of spur.’ But the rzder is 
mainly thought of. It is to the 
rider, who applies the stimulus, 
that Socrates is made to compare 
himself. 


2. olov 64: ‘even as’; con- 
junctional phrase. Even so, we 
should say. 


3. mpooreBerxévar: adapted to 
mpooxeipevov above, mpooxetobar 
being precisely the passive of 
mpooreBekevar. 

3. eyelpwv? adapted to éyei- 
peoOa. above. With the parti- 
ciples that follow, the figurative 
language gives way to the proper 
usage. 


4. va é&kacrov: not under the 
influence of édvedCwv, which re- 
quires the dative case, but in dis- 
tributive apposition to tpas. 

7. Tay’ av. 
the repeated ay serves to mark 
off with distinctness the several 
preliminary stages of the event 
(76 azroxreivat) ; indicated here, as 
so often, in participial form. 

9. meOdpevor “Avitrw: reminis- 
cence of 29 C. 

13. 08 ydp avOpwmlve touke: Cp. 
coe... aiveypa EvytiBevte 27 A. 

14. TO ue... dperfis: the arti- 
cle comprehends all that follows 
it as subject of the sentence. 

15. TOV... epavTod. . . Te 


. Groxtelvaute : 


ee Aen ae : + ee 
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TO O€ VETTEL , Sty tot CA , 
TO O€ VMETEPOY TpPATTELY AEl, LOiG EKATTw TpoTLOYTA 
| Y 4 x eX \ , 4 2 
 @oTEP TATEPA 7H adeAhov TpEeTBUTEpor, TEMovTa EemipeE- 
Netobar dperas. “kat et pero mu dad TovTwy dméhavov 
Kat po Bor Aap Bavew TavTa DESI elxov av 
sTwa doyov: vov de opare 7 Kal ee OTL Ol KaTY- 
yopo. Ta\Na TavTa PNET oUTw KaTiyopowres 
CrourTo ye ovx otot Te ec Age EID Tapa- 
TK OMEVOL paprapa @s whe Tore TWA 7 empatayny poo Dov 
a» 
aoe ikavov yap, oluat, eyo TApeXomat TOV pdp- 


1oTUpA, WS ehh héyo, Thy Teiav. 


 Ankévar kal dvéxerOar . . . dpedou- 
_ pévov: one and the same idea is 


here presented from different points 


_ of view. Not only the active and » 


__ the passive side of the matter, but 
> also the final fact as such (perfect, 
a 94€Anka) and the prolonged strain 
B (imperfect, dvéxopat) are con- 
q trasted. ra paurod and 7a oiketa 
_ are not, in pneanines: contrasted 


~ 
= expressions. 


aa: elxov dv Twa Adyov : sc. rapa- 
2 ae Aéyos. He 


tor (that mystic warn 


would necessarily have been 
suborned, and would have been 
confronted with the very sub- 
stantial voucher produced by the 
defendant in his own person. _ 
og. tkavav. . . Aéyo: ‘sufficient, 
I fancy, is the witness that 7 fur- 
nish of the truth of my words.’ 
See the note on zoday 8) codiav 
TavTyv 20D. - 
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Tho’ to his hearers it may 
sound strange, his mission, he 
affirms, was bound to be fulfilled 
in private life. His divine mont- 


zy. Intuition is 
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LZ ¢ 
“lows av obv Sd€evev atomov eivar, ore 87 ey idia 


pev tavta EvpBovievw Tepuwy Kal Tmo\vTpaypover, 


, A bY n 3 P > M A X e 4 
Sypocia S€ oF TOAMa avaBaivey els TO TANOOS TO bpere- 


pov EvpBovrevew TH mode. 


, Py x cy / 2] a 
TOVTOV O€ ALTLOV EOTLY O 


e a 3 a 4 > 2 nw 4 29g 
5 Upets E“ov TroAAaKis aknKoaTe Toh\Aaxov A€yorTos, OTL 


as Ni / 7 a X\ ‘ > la 
D OL Oetov Tu KQAL Satpoviov yryveTat, oO on KQL €V T™) 


ypabn emuxwpwdav Médntos éeypdipato: epot 52 Todvr’ 


he tells them plainly, can stand up 
firm and consistent against the 
Athenian or any other throng, and 
LIVE. 

2. EupBovdedw: the word is 
adapted to EvuBovdrcvew (7) 70- 
dev) below. Except for this point, 
mapakeAevouar would have been 
said with idia. 


2. mwoAvrpaypovav: cp. above 


. » Hpednke- 
var. . . TO O€ UpEeTEpOY TpaTTELY 
det. That was oAvrpaypoovvn, 
as ordinarily understood, the 
meddling with other people’s 
affairs, instead of minding one’s 
own (novxiav ayev). Here, zro- 
Auvtpaypovay is said from the 
point of view of some supposed 
objector (6t. 89). Below 33 A we 
find the defendant from his own 
point of view using the words 
A€yovros Kal Ta €uavrod mparrov- 
tos (‘attending to my business’ 
—of looking after that of other 
people). Index, roAvmpaypovetv. 
3. GvaBalvev: see Index, éx- 
kAnoia. 


B, TOV fev EuavToD . 


a most in- 
structive word. When in his play 


7. emikopodar : 


of the CZouds Aristophanes carica-’ 


tured Socrates (¢g. making him 
deny the gods, 365 ff., cp. Atvos 
Baowreve, rov Al’ e&eAnAakes, 828) 
the poet was animated by no ill 
will toward the philosopher in 
person, treating him no more 
hardly than he felt at liberty to 
deal with the god Dionysus him- 
self (Frogs, passim). That was 
emixwpwoev in the proper sense 
of the word. But when the prose- 
cutors of Socrates had framed an 
indictment demanding for him the 
penalty of death, on the ground 
that his familiar warning spirit 
was a new deity imported into 
the state (and a majority of the 
unhappy judges at the trial had 
allowed themselves to sanction 
this writing), the blundering mal- 
ice of it all was too crude and 
contemptible to be honored with 
serious consideration on the part 
of Plato, as has been already seen, 
27 A-E. 


Accordingly, with the 


a ery 


ce 
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€OTW EK ITALOOS ap&apevov, pov TUS yyvopevn, 7) OTAaV 


, So A a , 
YEVNTAL, GEL ATOTPETEL LE TOVTO, O GV pEAW, TPATTELY, 


- \ aA Lille SG 9 lal 
TT POT PETreL de OUTOTE* TOUT E€OTLY O [LOL EVAVTLOUTAL Ta 


x A 
TONITLKA TMPATTELW. 


\ , , A 3 
KQL TayKadws YE poe doKet E€vav- 


lal > \ ¥ > »~ > lad oa 'S' ‘ 3 7 
5TiovoOan: ev yap tote, @ avdpes “APnvator, ei eyw emexet- 


pynoa mparre Ta TOMTLKA THAypaTa, TAhaL av aToAWAN 


\ ¥ oR co > , 2QA y¥>o HR > , , 
EKQt OUT av ULasS apednky ovoev OUT QV EMQUTOV, ss KQL 


rou py ay Deobe héyovte TanOn - 


> \ x Y 
Ov Yap €OTW OOTLS 


avOpatav cwOyoerar oure vty ovTe dANw TAYOEL ovdeEVi 


A 3 , ‘\ , \ ” ‘ 
Io ynoiws evavTiovpevos Kal Siak@AVoV TOAAA adiKa Kal 


, 2 as ay , é he 3 law 5) 
TAPAvowa €V ™) TOAEL Vryveo Al, a QA aAVAYKQALOY EOTL 


~< ww »” , e \ nw 4, + > - 
2A TOV T@ OVTL LAYOMEVOY UTEP TOV dukatov, Kat el peéedre 


ddiyov xpdvov cwOyceaOat, iduwrevew, adda pur) Sypo- 


OLevelv. 
15 


finest irony the wretched Meletus 
is dignified by this comparison to 
the comic poet. Cp. 18 pb, and 
the note on dcou dé. 

I. Guol.. . dptdpevov: ‘this I 
have had, beginning with my 
ae years.’ 


ova tis: ‘as it were a 


ame Index, daimovos (dat- 
pooviov). 
2. dmroTpérret Tparrery : 


cp. évavtwvta: tparrew, below. 
8. ph Gx0erbe: the very plain 
words that follow are of the sort 
ef’ ols iows Bojnoesbe 30 C. 
12. Kal... odAtyov xpovov: ‘ for 
never so short a time.’ Index, 
peAXeuw. 


Meyaha 8° eywye viv Texunpia TapeEopar TovTwr, 


32 A-D 


Yet such a man is the de- 
fendant —one whom no fear of 
bonds or death can deter from 
standing steadfast on the side of 
right. The proof thereof may 
be found in that which speaks 
louder, than words —in his ac- 
tions: once, when, as presiding 
officer of the popular Assembly, he 
braved the stormy threats and 
denunciation of the multitude, and 
refused to put an illegal motion 
to the vote; and, again, when the 
Thirty Tyrants commanded him 
in vain to helpin arresting one of 
their guiltless victims. 


3 
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> Xo tA. Cee LG a) La ¥, 3 , PS) , 
ov Adyous, GAN’ O vets TyLATE, Epya. aKovaaTe Oy 
‘ 3 \ ld 4 ion 9 1O- xR CWP) 
pov Ta euol EvpBeBnkdra, wa eldynTe OTL ovd av Evi 
e th A \ , la 4 \ e ip 
brekaouu Tapa TO Sixavov Seioas Odvarov, px v7el- 
\ & xa > 4 3 A \ e€ [oe NS A 
kov O€ aa Kav arodoiunv. épw O€ vw optiKa pev 
5Kkai Suxavixd, A\nOy dé. eyo ydp, & avdpes “APnvaior, 
» \ > XN b) # fa > > ~ , 
adAnv pev apynv ovdeuiay madmote Apa &v TH TOXEL, 
b} vA wo XY e “A ¢€ \ 4 
B é€BovAevoa Sé+ Kal ervyev Nuov 7 pudr) TpUTavEevovca, 
OTE pets TOUS Seka GTPaTHyoOvs ToOvS OVK avEoMEVOUS 
‘i > A , 3 cA > , - 
Tous €k THS vavpaxias €BovreoHe dO pdous Kpivew, Tapa- 
10 VOMWS, OS EV TO VETEPH YpdV@ TATW vply edokeV. TOT 
€ya povos TaY mpuTavewy HvavTLdOnv nd€ev Tovey Tapa 
TOUS vopous, Kal Eroiuwr ovTwy evderKvivat pe Kal aTa- 
yew TaV pyTdpwr, Kal Duov KehevdvTwy Kal BowvTwr, 
X lol 4 \ a PS) ¢ » a ip Py A PS) 
C PETA TOV VOMOU Kal TOV OLKalov @unV paddov pe OE dia- 
4, a 9. ee A 4 ‘ 4 la 
15 kwouvevew 7 pe bpnav yevérOar py Sixara Bovdevope- 
té \ K , A A Q io ¥ 
vov, poBnOévra Secpov  Odvarov. Kat TavTa pev HY ETL 
, A l4 > \ wy oe e id 
Snpokparouperyns THs Toews * Ererdy) SE dAvyapyxia eye 


2. OW ... &l: ‘to no man vote (wa Yow), instead of allow- 
living.’ ing each man a_ separate trial, 

3- py drelkov S€: ‘but yield- as the law provided. Index, 
ing not.’ Index, m7. VOVPAXUA. 

4. optika pev Kal SikaviKd: 12. évBexvivar .. . kal dard- 


‘what is wearisome enough, to 
be sure, and savors of the law- 
courts’; viz. a recital of one’s 
own exploits and merits. The 
recital is Plato’s; but the self- 
laudation is put into the mouth of 
Socrates, here, as elsewhere, with 
consummate tact and dramatic 
skill. Index, BovAevew, Bovdy. 

9. GOpdovs: Ze. by a single 


yeww : see these verbs in the Index. 

13. TOV PyTépwv: 7.2. TOV To- 
AuTtK@y, Cp. 23 E. 

15. ped tpav yevéerOar: ‘To 
side with you. For tyov, here 
and above B, see the note on 
duels eiAeoOe 28 E. 

15. py «rd.: this form of the 
negative, under the influence of 
the infinitive construction. 


a 


— = oo ee ‘ ; * 


>. " Seal “ 
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A , ss P 3 
VETO, Ol TPLAKOVTA aU pETatrepipapevol we Té“TTOV avTOV 
> N , , > n° aL , 
eis THY OdXov TpooeTagav ayaryew eK Yadapivos A€ovra 
MN vA y > ? a N \ A 3 Lal 
Tov Yahapiviovy, va atodvou: ota d1 Kal ahdous exetvou 
4700s TOAAa Tpocerarrov, Bovrdpevor ws metatous 
CY aA > nw , 4 3 ‘\ . , > b} Yy 
Davarhnoat alti@v: TOTE MevTOL Eyw ov hdoyw ar Epyw 
, > a 8 , 7 3 \ 0 4 \ , > Na? 
ad evederEduny, Ore €wot Pavadrov pév pédet, ei p7) aypor- 
, > ) A 1O- € A a de be 19 8 
KOTEPoOV HV ElTEV, OVD OTLOUY, TOU OE pNdeYv AdLKOV My 
>? 3 , ‘ , NOE A , : ng . 
avocvov épyaleabar, rovrov dé 7d wav pede. ene yap 
eed en 5 \ > 27 git -s N > 9 
exeivn 1 apxn ovK e&érdn€ev ovtws ioyupa ovaa, wate 
10 adLKoV TL Epyadoacbat, add’ Exrerdy ek THS Oddov €€yAO0- 
: ts f 
- peV, OF pev TETTApPES WxXOVTO Els Larapwa Kal Hyayov 
> . A > \ A > , b] A y Nae: xa ‘\ 
_ Adora, éya 5€ @ydunv amoav otkade. Kal iows ay bra 
radra dméBavor, ci pty) } apy Sua tayéwv KaredvOn - 
Be ao PX” , X von 
Kal TOUT@Y Vuiv ExovTat TOANOL papTupes. 


«i. méurrov airév: Ze. with  éyd S€ @xépunv KrA.: note the an- 


four others. — tithetic arrangement, including the 

_* 5. Gvarhfjoar: ‘to implicate.’ pointed repetition of the verb. © 

But in Greek the figure is of 13. 814 raxéwv: ‘speedily.’ In- 

- smirching. dex, tpiaxovra. ~ ¢ 
6. St... . od Sriodv: ‘that, 


Or ic ath, if care (were it not too . 32 E-338 

rude a thing to say) not a whit.’ Nay, in public life, there is 
h a remark, if the speaker truly no man who could have 
not strictly mean all that he stood forth an uncompromising — 

champion of pure and simple 

le Mae! have attained to the 7) 
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"Ap ovv ay pe oleaVe Toodde ery SiayevérOa, ci 


4 ‘\ 42 \ , S) / > ~ > Lal 
ET PATTOV TA Onp.oo ta, KQL TPATT@V actws avdpos ayalov 


3 / la} / 7 9 , na 7 va 
€BoyOouv Tots Suxaious Kal, woTEP XPT, TOUTO TEpt THeEL- 


4OTov e€movovpny ; moddov ye Set, @ avdpes “APnvator. 


33A0vde yap ay addos avOpsrav ovdeis. 


dN éyd 81d 


N an ie 5 , . ¥ , ¥ Ra. 
TAVTOS TOV Bvov NMOOL@ TE, EL TOV TL empacta, TOLOUTOS 


A Nee Oy c 3N e > XN 4, 
pavotpar, Kal dia 6 avrds ovTOS, ovdevi THTOTE Evyyw- 


, 2O\ X N , ¥ ¥ » , 
pynaas ovoev TO Pa TO Stkavov OUTE ahh OUTE TOUTWYV 


ovoevi, ovs of SiaBaddovTes Eue hacw enovs palynras 


* 3S \ / \ > \ , ae) , 
10 ELVQL. ey@ Ya dudaocKahos BEV OVOEVOS TT WOT EVEVOLLY)V Ms 


Te Ny eed 2 \ N53 a , 2 
€L de TLS LOU Aéyovtos KQL TH ELAVTOV TPATTOVTOS E7TFL- 


Ovpot akovew, eire vewTepos eite mpeaBvTepos, ovdert 


Baromote ePOdvnca, ovde xpypara pev hapBdvev dare 


been free to hear and to follow. 
Lf of his hearers or followers any 
has proved bad, that is not the 
defendant's fault. Disciples they 
are falsely termed. He has had 
no doctrines to tmpart, no tuition 
fees to gather. And no one can 
claim to have derived aught from 
him wherein. all others might not 
share. 

1. "Ap ovv Gv. . . Stayeveo Oar: 
‘would I, then, think you, have 
lived on, etc.?? 

7. ov8evl .. . Evyxwphoas . 
mapa 7d Sikaiov: explanatory of 
Towodvtos and 6 adros ovros. The 
participle is at the same time sup- 
plementary to davotpa. 

8. rovrwv ovdevl xKrd.: here 
the discourse reverts to the nega- 


tive or defensive form—to the 
charge of corrupting the youth, 
touched upon, but not finally dis- 
posed of, in the examination of 
Meletus, above 25 C-26 A. 

g. ot SaBdddAovres... hactv: 
the popular designation of his com- 
panions and followers as pa@yrai, 
and of himself as their d.dacKaXos, 
was repudiated by Socrates, be- 
cause it implied, first, that he 
talked for pay, as the professional 
sophists did; and, again, that he 
had positive doctrines to impart, 
when in fact he was establishing 
truth in a negative way. 

13. o¥8 ... 08% ‘nor is it 
true, that I converse if I receive 
pay, but otherwise do not con- 
verse.’ 


an 


33 BI 
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youat, 7 NapBdvev dé ov, aN’ dpoiws Kat Thovoiw 


\ , , > \ > A eg lid , 
KQL TEVYTL TAPEXW E“avTOV EpwTav, Kal Edy Tis Bovdr- 


3 / 3 , ie x , ‘\ , Egle. 
TQL QT OKPLVOLLEVOS QKOVELV WY QV eyo. KQL TOUTWY eyo 


¥ X\ , yy s, > x 5 vA BY 
ElTE TLS YPNOTOS yiyveTas ELTE LH, OVK GY SiKaiws THY 
saiTiay UTrévoul, Gv pyTE Vrecyounv pyndert pydev 
, , , 207 > ee) ary A 
matore paOnua pyte edidaka: et dé ris Pnow wap’ ewod 
te , Q Lal x» > lal iou Y ‘\ \ c ¥y 
momote TL mabe 7) akovoa idiqg O TL pr) Kat ob aAXOL 


, 5 7 y > > tal 7 
TavTEs, EV laTE OTL OVK aynONH héye. 


2. épwrav: ‘to be questioned,’ 
we should say. The English idiom 
requires the passive voice. 

2. Kal édv Tis . 
KTA.: instead of bluntly saying, 
“or to be the questioner,” he 
puts it gently: ‘er if any hearer 
prefers to do the answering (I 
put the questions myself).’ Thus 
the final discomfiture of the. re- 
spondent would not be due to 
any aggressive movement on the 
part of Socrates at the outset. 

3. Tovtwv: ‘as for these per- 
sons.’ The genitive, with ris. 

3. éyd: placed in juxtaposi- 
tion with rovrwy to emphasize the 
contrast. 

4. elte tis... etre py: whether 
one or another of them turns out 


aKovey 


well or ill. ycyverai, Historical 
Present. See the Introduction, 
p- 38. 

5. ov... pydevt prdiv.. ; 


éisata: ‘when to no man of them 
all have I at any time either prom- 
ised or given instruction of any 


sort whatever.’ rovrwy, the ante- 
cedent of dv, is wholly indefi- 
nite in its reference; the relative 
clause itself, a conditional one. 
Observe the accumulation of nega- 
tive words. 


33 C-34 B 

What attracts these followers 
he has explained before — it ts 
indeed attractive to hear the con- 
versations, to witness the humbling 
of vain pretenders to knowledge. 
for the defendant himself, how- 
ever, the motive is no merely 
human strain, but the tnpulsion 
of a mighty divine command. Lf 
the influence exerted upon the youth 
who follow him be a harmful one, 
there 7s abundant opportunity to 
test the matter. Here at the trial 
now are many of them present, 
and with them their fathers or 
their older brothers. ‘How comes 
zt, that not only the youths who 
have been corrupted, but lkewvse 
the uncorrupted elderly men, their 
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"AAG dua Ti dy wore per’ E“od xaipovai Twes Twoddy 


Cxpdvov SvarpiBovres ; axynKdare, ® avdpes *“APnvaior - 


A e ~ X\ > , > XN > Lg > , Oa 
TATAV VILALV TIV adnOevav eyo €LTOV, OTL AKOVOVTES Xat- 


aA > / ‘\ > an 
povow e€eralopevors Tots olomevois pev eivar coors, 


> Se » ¥ \ > > Sé 
5 OVOL Ov* €O7TL yap OUK QYOES. 


> ‘\ Q lal e > y.| 
€L0l O€ TOUTO, wS eyo 


aA lal , ‘ 
nul, TpocTeTaKTaL VTO TOU Heod mparrew Kal EK pwav- 


, S262 / \ \ , @ , \ 
TELM@V KQL ef EVUTTVLOV KL TAVTL TPOTT, WTEP TLS TOTE KQL 


» , A BY , Se A , , 
ahhy Jeta poupa avO pare KQL OTLOVY mpooerate TPaTrew, 


gTavta, ® avdpes “AOnvator, Kal anOn é€otw Kal eve 


D Aeyxra. 


> ‘ Xo: lal , ‘ 3 , 
el yap 57) eywye TMV VEWV TOUS MEV Siapleipa, 


‘\ \ / A / ¥ \ be. 
tovs d€ diehOapka, ypyv Symov, etre TWEes adTaV TpE- 


relatives, are present not to de- 
nounce, but to support him who 
ts charged with being the doer of 
this harm ? 

2. “Axnkéate: above 23 C, xai- 
povowy axovovtes eSeralopevwv TOv 
avOpurrwv. 

3. Gkovovres yalpovoiw: the 
participle is emphasized, because 
it contains the answer to da ri 
in the question asked above. 

4. €Eerafopévois rots olopévors 
Krh.: the dative, with yaipovow. 
The genitive which appears in 
the passage above quoted from 
23 C is under the influence of 
aKOvovTEs. 

6. kal é& pavrelov . . . Kal 
mwavtTl tpdqw, wep kTA.: thus we 
see that the story of the oracular 
response granted to Chaerephon 
(20 E) was merely z/ustrative of 
the inner conviction and irresist- 


ible impulse that held Socrates, as 
one inspired, to his memorable 
life work. 

8. potpa: ‘ dispensation.’ 

Q. Taira... 
rates’ own course he wzzst pursue ; 
on the other hand, it was inevi- 
table that this philosophizing 
would attract numerous followers 
and win the devotion of some of 
them. Since, however, it was car- 
ried on in public places, while its 
adherents were well known and 
many of them easily accessible, 
the means of testing its moral 
soundness would not be far to 
seek. 

Il. xpfv Sfmov: ‘then, of 
course.’ In translating, ypjv may 
well be deferred till vuvi «rd. is 
reached: ‘they ought to be com- 
ing up here zow themselves, etc.’ 

11. etre: the speaker begins as 


evéeykta : Soc- 
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»” 9 > A 
oBvrepor yevouevor Eyvwoay OTL véoLs OVAL adTots eya 
‘\ 4 4 / \ > \ 2 r 
Kakov TeToTe TL EvveBovAevo'a, vuvl avTovs avaBaivor- 

las A ‘\ lal 

Tas E“ov KaTHYyopEly Kal TynmpetoOar* Ei S€ pr) avToL 
NOedov, ToV OlKElwy TWAS TOV ExEiVwY, TaTépas Kal 
3 x Vay ‘ ? »¥ e > 3: a 

5 dOeAovs Kal adAous TOUS TPOTHKOVTAS, ElTEp UT ELoU 
Tt KaKoy ereTovOer ay avT@Y ot otlkEtoL, Vov pevnoOaL. 
, \ / Lean) Ne 3 IN a 37 Ne fy a 
Tavrws d€ TapEeoL avTav ToXol evTavOot, ods eyw pd, 

an i“ 
mpatov pev Kpitwr ovroot, eos HruKvatys Kal Snudrys, 
1KpttoBovAov todde matyp: ereita Avoavias 6 Sdhyt- 
»TL0s, Aisyivou Tovde TaTHp: ETL S ’AvTupav 6 Kyndicoreds 
€ vee) , , ¥ , a a e 
ovTocl, “Emuyévous tmatyp: ahdou Totvuy oro, oy ot 
Ny nw ~ 

adehpot ev Tavry TH SiaTpiBH yeyovacw, Nukdotparos 
@coloridov, adedpos Oeoddtov— Kal 6 pev BeddoTos 
TETENEVTNKEV, WOTE OVK GV EKEWOS ye adTOD KaTadenfely 
s— , kal Hdpados od¢€, 6 Anuoddxou, 08 Hv Oedyns adeh- 
pos: od€ dé “Adcivavros, 6 "Apiotavos, ob adedpds 
ovtoot I drwy, cat Atavtddwpos, ob *AmoAAdSwpos 
00€ adeApds. Kal adovs TOhdOds Eyw exw uty eizrely, 
if he were going to say something 
like eire atr@v twes . . 


exerted by the living youths 
upon their respective fathers or 
brothers, to prevail upon them 


” lal 
. ere TOV 
oixeiwv éyvwoay kTA. But etre is 


forgotten, and «i d¢ enters below, 
as if e ev had preceded. 
6. viv pepvicOar: the infinitive 
depends on xpiv. 
7. wavtws: ‘in fact.’ 
Ir. rolvwy: ‘again’; passing 
from the mention of fathers to 
that of brothers of young men 
who have been his followers. 
14. éxetvés ye: whatever might 
be surmised as to the influence 
FLAGG’S PLATO — 7 


to refrain from bearing witness 
against the deluder of their souls, 
here is a case at any rate where rd 
katadenOjvat is impossible. 

17. ovroo’ IlAdrwv: evidence 
that the writer of the Afology was 
present at the trial of Socrates. 
Similarly from the Phaedo (59 B) 
we learn that Plato was unable to 
be with the master on the occa- 
sion of his death. 
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®@ So9. ~ / \ oJ ‘ee wn ‘B lA 
@v TWA EXPHV HAadLTTA MEV EV TH EaUTOV hoyw TapacKe 


Oa Médnrov paprupa: ei Se ToT Ere AOeTO, VOY Tapa 


, 6 aes an \ X , ” se A 
oXEo @, eyo TAPANWPW, Kat EVETW, €l Tt exee TOLOUTOVD. 


> \ , A > s ae > » , 
ah\a TOVUTOU TTAV TOVVAVTLOV EUPYO CTE, (07) GVOpES, TAVTAS 


5 €ol BonOeww éroipous TO Siapbelpovt., TO Kaka epyalo- 


, la) y 
HEVw TOUS OLKELOUS avTaV, Ws pact MEdNTOS Kal “AvvTos. 


Bavtol ev yap ot SuepOappevor Tay’ av Adyor €xouev Bon- 


Jovvres* ot 5€ adidpOapror, tpeaBvrepor Sn avdpes, 


€ , 4 / =f + , 
Ol TOVTWY TpPOTHKOVTES, Tiva aAhov Exovat dyov Born- 


10 DodvTes enol aN 7 Tov dpOdv TE Kal Sikatov, ore Evvi- 


, \ \ 
cact MedArjrm pev pevdopeva, enol d€ adnbevovtr ; 


Kiev 5%, @ avdpes: & per eye eyouw’ av amodoyeio Oat, 


I. pdduora pév: see the Index. 
3. mapaxwpa: ‘I yield the 
floor,’ as we say. 

7. tax’ Gv Adyov exouvev: be- 
cause they might be as it were 
bewitched by the defendant. For 
Adyov éxew, see Index, Adyos. 

10, GAN 7H: Index, dAAd. 


34 C-35 B 

As to the pleading of his cause, 
enough — there 7s hardly need to 
add more words.— And now the 
moment has arrived, when, were 
the defendant to follow the ex- 
ample of many (perchance even 
of one or another of the very men 
who sit in judgment here), he 
would be seen to weep and suppli- 
cate his judges, causing his little 
ones to be brought into court, to 
excite pity and earn votes of ac- 


guitlal by such means. Yet t7s 
assured beforehand, that SOCRA- 
TES will do nothing of the kind 
—not because he stands in the 
world alone, nor, again, because 
he feels himself better than his 
hearers in any way, but for the 
reason that was made clear when 
he spoke of death.— And what 
will the world think of Athens, he 
asks, if, in her courts of law, men 
deemed great or wise or brave, are 
to beg with womanish entreaty 
Sor a little prolongation of that 
life which must in nature end so 
soon? Nay, let the vote of “guilty” 
be cast the more surely against him 
who thus demeans himself. 

12. Etev 84: marks the conclu- 
sion of the defense proper. What 
follows (34 C-35 E) is a sort of 
afterpiece. Cp. elev 19 A, mark- 


| 
; 
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, 3 Lal \ > a 
> 7 yEOov €oTl TaUTAa Kal aAAQa TOLaUTA. 
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Ne en Sy 
Taya Qv Ts 


€ lal 3 td > ‘\ lal 
ULOV, ayavakTHoeey avayvnobeis EavTov, ei 6 pev Kai 


3 iy \ FD a > la > , > la 
eXaTTw TOUTOVL TOU aAYWVOS AYWVA aywviCojevos eden On 


Nee \ § \ \ A , 
TE KAL LKETEVTE TOUS OLKATTAS PETA TON@v~ Sakpvor, 


fe a 
Tala TE aVTOV avaPiBacdpevos, wa Ori padioTa €den- 


Bein, Kat ahdovs THY oikeiwy Kat diwy TodXoOds, eyo dé 


ae ” 4 , \ a , c d 
OVOEV apa TOUTWV TOLN OW, KQL TAUTA KLWOUVEvOV, WS av 


ES se \» 4 § 1 a an 3 ~~ 
OS all, TOV €0 XQaTOV KLYOUVVOV,. TAN OU) TLS TAVTA €VVOY- 


> l4 x , Point \ 5 \ > A 
Oas avladéarepov ay T POs BE Oo XOLY), KQL dpyta bets QUTOLS 


, A x ce A ‘ ey 
tovrous Oetro av PET OpyNs THV Wnpov. 


> / € A 
el Oy TLS DOV 


(7 ¥ > 3 iS n A \ 4 > 3 i > 
) OUTS EXEL, — OVK ACLw fev yap EYWYE * €b ) OUV, €7TL- 


ing the end of the introductory 
remarks, and the beginning of the 
defense proper. 

2. dvapvynobels EavTod: 7.2. call- 
ing to mind some trial in which he 
had himself been defendant. The 
Athenian dixaorys, like the mod- 
ern juryman, was but an ordinary 
citizen; on one day it was his lot 
to try his neighbor, on another to 
be tried himself. 

2. eb & piv. . . eSeHOn Te Kal 
ixérevoe . . . Cyd 8& odd... 
ToUTay mowjow: One or another 
of the judges, noting that Socra- 
tes is apparently not about to 
make the piteous scene that he 
can remember to have himself 
made on some similar occasion, 
might be piqued at the contrast — 
feeling his own inferiority thus 
brought home to him. — For the 
form of the period, see 28 E. 


. &yovilope- 
vos: z.é. even when not on trial 
for his life as Socrates is now. 

7. &pa: it can be inferred with 
tolerable certainty, from what the 
defendant has already said, that 
he will not beg for mercy. 

8. Tatra évvonoas xKTA.: the 
consequence of such a reflection 
might be a fit of stubborn pride 
on the part of the juror, strong 
enough to overcome his native 
sense of justice. Note the com- 
parative aifadéorepov, and the 
aorist oyxotn. 

9. avrois rtovros: ‘at just 
that’; when, but for that, he 
would perhaps vote the other 
way. 

It. odk Gf pev . . . eb 8 odv: 
‘I do not expect it of you, to be 
sure; if, however,’—as I say — 
(this be true of any of you). 


2. Kal él\drro . . 
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n~ an \ la fe Z Yd Y > 4, 
ELK av por SoK® Tpds ToUTOV éyew, héywv or "Epoi, 


5 4 ek re 4 ‘ 3 A \ x 
@ ApLoTe, ELO LV pe Tov TWES KQAL OLKELOL ** KQAL yap 


na >, Nf i a ¢ / 1 > i 2 XN 8 x iy 
TOUVTO avTO TO TOV Opnpov, OVO Eyw amo Opuos ov 


ano mérpns wépuxa, ad €€ avOpdrev, woTe Kal 


A on > *” > lal lal a@ 
5 olKelol joi eiou Kal vets, @ avdpes “APnvator, Tpets, ets 


pev peipaKioy non, Svo0 d€ mavdia: GAN’ ouws ovdeva 


avtav Sevpo avaBiBacdpevos Sejoopar tpav arolmdpi- 


oacGau. 


The case imagined above C is 
assumed as real (ei . . . ovTws 
éxe.) merely for the sake of the 
argument, while the broken form 
of thesentence mitigates the harsh- 
ness of the whole suggestion. — It 
is noticeable that Plato’s criticism 
of the judicial abuse here consid- 
ered is milder and, more concilia- 
tory in tone than most of the 
other strictures upon the Athenian 
courts attributed to the defense of 
Socrates. At his trial there could 
have been no opportunity for this 
familiar evil to manifest itself; 
and it is only by means of an 
ingenious fiction that any con- 
sideration of it could be intro- 
duced into the Apology. The 
consistent attitude of the sage, 
however, — never so great in what 
he did as in what he would zo¢ do, 
—tis pictured here with powerful 
effect. And unquestionably, at 
the real trial; his unshrinking, in- 
dependent demeanor, as well as his 
freedom of utterance, must have 


Tl dn) ov ovdeyv TOVTwY TOLVTw; OVK avOade 


prompted many a wavering jurot 
to unfavorable decision. 

2. éory pév: the correlative te 
ev appears in dAX’ dws, below. 

2. Kal olketor: z.¢. he does not 
stand alone by himself; there are 
also (xai) kindred souls at home 
So «ai again below, after éore 

3. Todro ... “Opnpov: ‘ever 
as Homer hath it.’ See the note 
on 70 6€ 23 A. The quotation is 
from the Odyssey, where Penelope 
requests the disguised Odysseus 
to reveal his origin, adding: o1 
yap dd dpvds eco radauparov 
ovd amd mérpys, T 163. 

5. «kal vets: ‘even sons.’ In: 
dex, Swxparys. 

8. ovk adOaSifopevos . . . ov8 
Grupdtev: the defendant mus 
make clear to his judges, wha 
men in general are slow enougl 
to comprehend or believe of 
anybody, that the motives whicl 
animate him are not Jersonal, bu 
rational (moral). It is no spirit o' 
self-will or offishness, he says, no 
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poHEVOS; a) avdpes Orne ovd’ vas dripdloov,/ adn 
— el pev Oapparéos é eyo exo Boe Oavarov 4) MM, aos 
hoyos, ™pos & obv dd6€av kal oe Kal pe Kal é\n. 7H 
TONEL oy fge O Soxet KaNOv €ivat oy TOUTWY OVOEY TOLELY 


pret 


5 Kal THhuKdrde 6 OVTA Kal TOUTO TOUvOpaL €xovra, eir’ ouv 


anes ett’ ov yebBos\) add’ ody Sedoypevov ye Eat Td 


A Dwoxpary dtadepew TWte TOV TOAA@Y avd patrav. 


él ouv 


¢€ lal e aA , ¥ , ¥ 5) , ¥y 
Upav ot SoKodrTes Siadhepew ite codia Eire dvdpeiag Eire 
» a A an ' 

Ghhy 7TWiodv apETH ToLovTOL EToVTAL, aioxpdy av etn: 


yy > \ , wd Vd yY 4 
oOloVvaTTEp eyo TOANAKLS EWPAKA TLVAS, OTAY KpWwVTaL, 


lal - “ny , Nv 3 , € 
SokowrTas pév Tu eivat, Oavpdowa dé épyalopevous, ws 


> fal yY 
Seworv Tt olopévous teivecbar ei dtofavodvTat, wamep 


> , > - x c lal > ‘ \ > et 
abavatav ECOMEVWMVY, AV VMELG AVTOVS [KY ATTOKTELWTE * 


any disposition to slight his hear- 
ers (if the court would really feel 
flattered by being appealed to with 
prayers and tears) that leads him to 
refrain from supplicating them, but 
considerations of a higher nature. 

1. GAAK KTA.: the discourse 
would regularly have been con- 
tinued in participial form. Since, 
however, the prime motive (70 
Gapparéws exe mpds Oavatov) has 
been discussed elsewhere (aAAos 
Adyos), the waiving of this gives 
a new turn to the structure of the 
sentence. 

3. Sdtav: cp. Kaddv and aic- 
xpov, below. Here is a matter, 
he says, which concerns, to begin 
with, the good name of Athens, and 
of every citizen of Athens. 


5. Tovro Td dvopa: Godoy Elva. 

wives TOLOUTOL eéwovTai: 
the Real Condition of the Future 
has an admonitory effect here, cp. 
28 c. Below, in e& drobavodvra, 
its effect is of apprehension, dread. 

8. of SoKxotvres: adapted to 
dcdoypevov, above. If things are 
to go on in this -way, urges Plato, 
—if men who are believed to be 
superior to their fellows cannot 
live up to the reputation (dda) 
which they enjoy, it looks very 
badly indeed. 

II. @S olopévous : 
parently imagining, etc.’ 

12. Somepxtr.: ‘just as if they 
would be exempt from death, pro- 
vided you do not inflict it.’ 

13. GBavarwv éropévwv: not 


‘ ap- 
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ee N A 5) , a , , y : 
Ol €fLol dSoKovow QlLo XUV YV ™ TONEL TEPLATITELW, WOT 


av twa Kal Tov E€vav vTodaPetiv, dT ot Svadéepovtes 


> fd > 3 a a > N 3€ lan ¥ lal > a 
B AOnvaiwr €LS ApEeTnV, OVS QUTOL EQUTWY EV TE TALS aAPKals 


Kal Tats adAas Tyas MpoKpivovaty, ovTOL yuvaLKav 


sovdey Siadepovowy.( Tadra yap, @ avdpes “AOPnvaior, 


» lal \ a ‘ a \ e lo 
OUTE Nas XP” TOLELY, TOUS SoxovvtTas KQL OTYOUVV TL 


> yy > oN ce a n e lal > pA > ‘ 
ELVAL, OUT, AV NMELS TOLWMEV, VPLAS CTLTPETFELY, alia 


TOTO avTO evdeikvua Hat, TL TOAD WAAAOv KaTaalkydrera He 


la ~ > ‘\ lal / > if XN , 
TOV TQ eEELVa TAVTA dpdpara ELOaYOVTOS KL KaTaye- 


A , wn 
10 AacTOV THY TOAW TOLOVYTOS. 


Xwpis dé rhs ddEns, & avdpes, odd5e Sixardy prou Soxet 


celvat Seto bat Tov Sixacrod ovde Sedpevov arrodevyety, 


écouevovs. With the new view 
introduced by @omep the gram- 
matical connection becomes loos- 
ened (“absolute”). 

1. of: an initial relative pro- 
noun lends gravity and force to 
the sentence. It is usually to be 
translated by an emphasized per- 
sonal pronoun (‘¢hey’). 

1. aloxtvynv: adapted to aic- 
xpov, above. 

4. Yyvvarkv: cp. yvvatKopijors 
trtidopacw xepov Aesch. Prom. 
1005. 

8. paAdov: zc. will condemn 
rather than acquit. 


35 C, D 
Furthermore, ’t is WRONG to ap- 
peal to the feelings of the court 
rather than to their reason and 
the sense of justice. The juror ts 


- 


sworn to cast his ballot, not by 
favor, but according to the law. 
To beg for his favor ts to prompt 
him to perjury and impiety. The 
defendant ts charged with impiety 
—shall he, then, while on his de- 
Jense, do that which would sub- 
stantiate the accusation? Shall 
he put himself on a level with 
his accusers, and seem to cherish 
no worthier a belief in God than 
theirs ? 

11. OSE Sikarov: ‘not right 
either, as we colloquially say. 
Index, ovd¢. The speaker might 
have said here, dorep 8 éoriv 
aicxpov, ovTw Kal dduKkov KTA. 

12. o¥8€ Sedpevov drodedyetv: 
we should hardly repeat the nega- 
tive, which in the Greek still be- 
longs to dikaov. ‘And try to get 


off by begging.’ 
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b) SN , ‘ 7 > ‘\ 2 ON - 4 

ada dudaoKew Kal mete. ov yap emt rovTw KaOynrau 
€ / 6 age Led / X\ / > Oe oN 
6 SukaorHs, et T@ KaTayapiler Oar TA Sikaa, aAN’ ext 
TO Kpivew TAVTA* Kal GudpoKEeY ov XapLetaMar ois av 
doxy avT@, adda OuvKacew Kata TOds VdmoUS. oUKOUD 
XN ¥ e lal > 4 ¢€ A 3 a. xf)? e lal 3 te 
5Xxp1 ovre nuas eOilew vas émopkKeir, ovP vas eOi- 
CecOar: ovdérepor yap av nuaov eioeBoter. pur) odv 
5 ae > » > A a A N CoN 
a€outé pe, @ avdpes "AOnvator, ToradTa Sety Tpds Vas 
TpaTTew A Hyovpar pyTE Kaha evar pyTE Cikava pte 
9 ” fd \ / \ 3% 7 4 ce X 
)0Gta, Addws TE pEvTOL v7) Ata Kat ageBeias PevyovTa v7d 
? / a \ ¥ 2: / € A \ 
oMeAnTov Tourovl. XR capas yap av, & TeiMoune Vas Kat 
T@ SetaOar Bialoiuny dpopoxdtas, Deovs av vdackoupe 
Bn yyettOar vas eivar, Kal aTEXvasS aTodOYOUpEVOS 
ahha 
TOO Séw ovTwSs Evew* vopilw TE yap, @ avdpes ’AO7- , 


i id 2 Git NC \ > , 
KATY YOPOLyv av €"£avUTOU WS Geovs OU vopica. 


lal \ lal nw XN lal 
SVALOL, WS OUVOELS TOY ELOV KATYYOPHD, Kat UulY eTLTpET@ 
‘ lal lad lal Nig a , >’ 4 ” 
Kat T@ Oem Kpivar Tept Emov omy péAdEL Ewol TE ApioTa 


a Ni (Gia oN 
E€lVal KAL ULV. 


4. Song: sc. yapiler bar. 

7. Seiv: repeats the notion of 
aéuov contained in a&wodre. 

8. pate Koda... pare Sikara 
pyre Sora: the climax neatly brings 
to view the skillful transition to the 
thought of doeBes and decoy with 
which the defense closes. 

g. GAdAws re kTA.: ‘most espe- 
cially, by Heaven, when I am 
standing on my defense against 
a charge of impiety preferred by 
Meletus here !’ 

10. et me(Ooune : not zre(Gev inthe 
proper sense, but deouevov reew 


is meant; following the thought 
of dedpevov azopevyev, above C. 
The meaning is made doubly 
clear by 7@ detoOou in the latter 
part of the phrase. 


II. Qeovs . elvat: for the 
arrangement, see the note on 
dewovs . . . A€yew 17 B. 


12. a&texvas: see the Index. 

15. os ovdels: in our idiom, 
‘more truly than: any.’—To the 
Platonic Socrates, the religious 
instinct and the instinct of right- 
doing were one and the same 
thing. 
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VY E To pev Te) dyavanrety, @ avopes seniors emt TOUTM 


36 AT@ YEyoveTt, OTL ee karelnpioag be, adda, Té fe Teal 


s* is 


Sup Badrer au, Kat OUK AVEATLETOV fou yey TO yeyovos 


TOUTO, GANG TOAD peaddov Gaveaige Speier TOV Wiper 


5 TOV yeyovora apO.ov. 


ov yap @env eywrye ouT@ Tap 


ddiyov eoecOat, adda Tapa TOAY: Viv SE, ws EouKED, El 
TpidKovTa ovat mETEeTETOV TOV WHpwr, aToTEpEev yy. av. 


36.4 


Such an issue of the trial, the 
vote that has been announced, the 
verdict of GUILTY, — many are 
the reasons, the condemned man 
avers, why it disturbs him not 
at all. Surely a larger majority 
for condemnation might have 
been expected. As it ts, had only 
thirty votes changed sides, he 
would at this moment actually be 
Sree. Three accusers it has re- 
quired, ‘working together, to accom- 
plish this result! Where would 
the little man who filed the indict- 
ment be now, if the other two had 
not given him their support ? 

1. To pev ph dyavaxretv: ‘that 
I should not be repining. The 
grammatical connection of the 
phrase with what follows is very 
loose. Cp. 7d dé 23 A, and the 
note. The correlative of jév oc- 
curs below 36 B, tiyzarar 8 ody. — 
Before passing to the business in 
hand (the dvririunors), Plato pre- 
sents, ina brief preliminary para- 


graph, a picture of the unmoved 
demeanor of the sage at this 
critical moment, after the hostile 
verdict has been rendered. The 
sketch is made to include further 
contemptuous satire at the expense 
of the prosecutors, as wellas certain 
historical features of the event. 

2. GAAa te... Kal odk dvéd- 
morov: of the numerous circum- 
stances contributing to his calm 
reception of the result of the bal- 
lot, the speaker is concerned to 
mention now merely the fact that 
an unfavorable issue was expected 
by him. For d\Aa rexai, see In- 
dex, dAXos. 

5. Tov yeyovora daprOydv: ‘ the 
result of the count,’ we should say. 

5. otrm map oAlyov: ‘by so 
small a majority.’ 

6. el tpidkovra .. . perémerov 
. «+ Gmomehedyn av: ‘had only 
thirty of the ballots changed 
sides, I should stand acquitted.’ 
Note the meaning of the pluperfect 
tense here. For the numerical 
statement, see Index, ducaoris. 
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/ AN > ¢ b] \ las \ A > fd 
MéAnrov peév ody, ws uot Sox, Kal viv amonédevya, 
\ > , > , 9 N \ A aA 
Kal ov povoy amomépevya, a\Aa TavTt SHAov TOUTS ye, 

4 > bs > 4 4 ‘\ 4, / 
oT, eb py aveBy “Avutos Kat AvKov KaTnyopycorTes 
> A a as N Nb Sy 4 > x \ \ / 
BEMOv, Kav @pd€E XLALas Opaxpas, ov peTahaBav TO TéuT- 
5 TOV pepos TaV WHpav. 
yo Typarar 8 ovv = 6 avnp Oavarov. «ier: ee dé 51) 
Tivos piv Se raaee @ avopes ptecie: ; U7) ofj\ov 
ory THs a€ias ; Ti ovY ; Th ( déids ett Tabew 1) dmoreoat, 
Ott pabav ev To Bio ody Hovxiav Hyov, ANN dpehyjoas 


1. M&nrov pév: ‘so far as betion, faction,—for what true 


Meletus is concerned.’ 

4. Kay @bdAe  xtAlas Spaxpds 
ktd.: Index, ypady. The sug- 
gestion that of the 280 votes 
against Socrates each of the ac- 
cusers had earned only his third, 
so that any one of the men alone 
would have secured less than 100, 
is of course not serious, but sa- 
tirical. It makes Meletus appear 
rather small, while Anytus and 
Lyco do not loom up very large. 


36 B-E 

Well then, for the death penalty 
proposed he must name a counter- 
penalty, that his judges may make 
their choice between thetwo. What, 
indeed, 7s a fair valuation (some 
requital to be borne in body or 
in money paid) of that offense 
whereof he has been deemed guilty ? 
—hewho would not attend to his 
concerns, the common concerns of 
money-making, office-holding, am- 


man would be suffered to help his 
fellows in SUCH ways ?— but in 
the way of private life brought 
his benefactions home to all— ex- 
horting each and every one to care 
less for the body than for the soul, 
less for the show than for the 
reality. What, he asks, is a fair 
reward for such a benefactor, who 
is poor withal and needs leisure to 
carry on his good work ? — Even 
the same reward as victors in the 
chartot-race receive, less deserving 
as they ave than he, and nowise 
needy, —to eat at the public table 
in the Prytaneunt. 

6. Tiparar 8 otv krd.: ‘now 
then, he sets the value of my 
offense at death’; z.e. proposes 


for it the death penalty. Index, 
Tynav, diKy. 
g. Tt paddy krd.: ‘for that I 


would not, etc. For ré (6 7) 
pabwv, ‘wherefore,’ see Index, 
pavOaveuv. 
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a e , na rf he ii alk fp xv 
@vTEp ol TodXol, eu pa TE KQL Ker Kal 


oTpaTnyiov Kal Onunyopiov kal Tov adiov REN Kau 


Seo A Kal OTACEwy TOV | év ™) TONE py os 


4 VITAE? OS €MavTOV TO OvTL eTUELKETTEPOY € elvau A WOTE 


Cets TOUT lovra, rgteo Bas, evTavla pev ovK 71% ot é\bav 


pige Dpy Pate éwavr@ cpenhov pndev, Sehos Elva, én 


de TO Sia é EKQTTOV evepyerely ld Pere ebepyeotay, 


ws eyo Pps eprabda ihe ee €EKACTOV UWOV 


meiOew pa) ampere poy PTE TOV EavToOv pn derds ies 


10 7a; mpl €aUTOU cmimehnlein, 6 OTWS WS Behryogos Kal 


ppovipdraros € EDOLTO, MATE TOV THS moNemss arpa avris 


TS TOAEWS, TOV TE AAAWY OVTW KATA TOV avTOY TPOTOV 


I. ovarep of moAdol: éesipedovv- 
tat, the opposite of dmeAyjoas, 
must be mentally supplied here. 

4. émvekéorepov ... wore... 
‘too fair a man to go 
into that sort of thing and still 
live.’ Cp. 31 E. 

5. évrad0a pev ovk ya: adapted 
to eis tadr’ tovra. Altho’ the sen- 
tence at this point acquires the 
form of a finite verb (passing 
from the participial form), yet the 
thought is still negative (resump- 
tive of dweAnoas xTA.) as far as 
pev extends its force: The posi- 
tive thought, required by dAAa, 
after ovx Hovyxiav Fyov, enters with 
the d€ clause, coming to view de- 
cisively in évyradOa ya. 

5. ot &Odv .. . eyeAAov pdev 
Shedos elvar: cp. Os... euedrev 

. . Tompoew 20 A, and the note. 


u 
owler Bar : 


Here also the relative clause de- 
notes finality (hence jay, pyre): 
‘whither going I were sure to’ be 
of no use.’ Index, p<AAew. 

8. émixetpOv xrd.: explanatory 
of THv peylornv evepyeciav, and a 
reminiscence and brief review of 
what he has already said 29 p. 

9. Tav éavtod: Ta EavTOv, Op- 
posed to €avrod; as, just below, 
TH THS TOAEWS and airy H ToALS 
are opposed to each other. In 
the earlier passage (29 D-30 B), 
oopara, xpyyata, doa, TimH 
answer to Ta éavrod here; dpd- 
vnots, dAnGeu, apery, ) Wuxy an- 
swer to éavTod. 

12. Tov... addAwv... kara 
Tov adrov tpdrov: Zé. in all things 
setting reality above appearance, 


the essential above the unessential, — 


the spiritual above the material. 


ee 
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a A petty a yd A A ¥ 
eTruedero Oar - Tl OUV ELLL a€é.os mabey TOLOUTOS OY ; 


ayabov 71, @ avdpes “AOnvaion, el Set ye Kata THY akiav 


fx ES , la \ an ) XN i 9 
TY) adn Jeiqa Tyna Oar - Kat TAVUTO ayaboy TOLOUTOV O TL 


x» , 5] , 
Qav dgehes EOL. 


: Pa , > \ , > , 
TUL OVV eg Ke dp TEVNTL EVEPYETY), 


eee ye oxohny emt ™ upeTEp Se Tiger oe 


OvuK ea 0 0 Tl, ra) duSpes "ADnvaion, T permet OvTwS, QS TOV 


TOLOUTOV avopa € €v mpuTaveiw ateto Oar, oA ye #adXov 


a» ¥ ¢ an oy xX & a>) Dy G , a 7 "On 
1) €L TLS VLWV UiTT@ ] VV@Ppt ty evyel VEVLKY KEV UpL- 


9 TiAC LW. 
Beya O€ 


aA \ \ e a A 1-7 A > 
d pev yap vis Tover evOaiwovas Soxely elvat, 
> \ aA \ A > \ A > \ \ 
evar’ kal O pev Tpopys ovdev Seitat, éya dé 
ema A Syennics , A 2¢ va 
el ov O€t pe KaTa TO Sikatov THS akias Tima- 


lal la 
\cAat, TovTOU TLML@pat, Ev TPYTAVEi@ TLTHOEWS. 


déopmae. 
1. tlotv ... rovotros dv: the 
question that ushered in_ this 


noteworthy paragraph is repeated 
(hence ovv) at its close. 
‘if I am in- 
deed to set my reward at its true 
value’; referring to 7 dyAov ore 
THS aéias, above B. 

4. evepyéry : this word, prepared 
for by evepyerety, evepyeoiav, has 


2. el Set ye KrA.: 


almost the force of a (ite. In- 
dex, rputavetov. 
10. Tpopfs ovdev Seirar: only 


the wealthy could afford to com- 
pete in the hippodrome. Cp. 
the designation of the horse by 
Aeschylus as d@yaApa ths irep- 
mAovTou xAidns, Prom. 466. The 
winner in the horse-race had 
evinced no personal prowess; he 
need not have been present even 
at the contest. 


37 AD 


Again, no contumacy ts here, but 
the condemned man is one (tho in 
so brief a space as Athens grants 
to questions of life and death the 
thing cannot be made clear to 
minds clouded by prejudice) — he 
zs one whose convictions render tt 
impossible for him deliberately to 
wrong a human being. To pro- 
pose a counter-penalty now were 
to wrong HIMSELF, by pronouncing 
guilty one who ts tnnocent. And 
what motive might there be for so 
doing? Surely no fear of death, 
which ts to be feared not at all — 
while the substitutes therefor, tm- 
prisonment, for non-payment of 
fine or otherwise, and exile, are 
evils truly to be dreaded. Impris- 
onment: slavery to a fickle magis- 
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"Tows obv tiv Kal ravrt payer rapamhng ws) 50Ka, 
héyew woTEp TEP TOU ‘ouKTOU Kal THs avT.Bonoews, 
dmavbadiulouevos: 70 d€ od coTw, a) avdpes ao 
TowodTov, aXAG ToLdvdE padXor. memeLo pa eyo EKOV 
5€ivau pnodeva aouKety SEU GANG Upas TOVTO ov 
TreiOw * enya? “yep xperae wales Suetheypea emrel, 
OS ey@pat, Ei NY duty vdmos, woTEP Kat arog avOpa- 


‘\ , X / c 7 ig , > ‘\ 
Tous, Tept Gavdrov py lav nu€pav ovoy Kpweuv, adda 


U7 CY A LERUES CHE pl Of CAO fame 
wanderer, more than ever mis- 
understood! 

1. IlapamAnclos . . 
Sifspevos: see 34 E, ovk avOadilo- 
pevos KTA. 

3. To S€é: 
23 A. 

4. ékav etvar: ‘if I can help it.’ 
In this phrase, employed in nega- 
tive statements, the infinitive e?vau 
is idiomatic and untranslatable. 
Cp. Crzt. 43 D, and the note. 

5. tds totro od melOw: ‘I fail 
to make you believe this’; viz. 
his settled determination wittingly 
to wrong no living man. Index, 
aeiMew. Could Socrates have con- 
vinced his judges on this point 
(self-evident as it was to any one 
who kzew him), they would have 
seen that he was incapable of that 
which his accusers charged him 
with doing (duapbeipe Tovs véous), 
and would havé comprehended why 
it was impossible for him to pro- 
pose any punishment for himself, 


. daravba- 


cp. To d€ Kivdvvever 


30:8: 


knowing himself to be an innocent 
man. In fact, Socrates declined to 
name any counter-penalty what- 
ever for the consideration of the 
court. It has suited the purposes 
of Plato in the Apology to repre- 
sent ,him as proposing, first a 
reward, 36 D, and later a fine, 
But in what here immedi- 
ately follows, Plato presents the 
real Socrates, once more, with ad- 
mirable force. Xenophon, with 
his limited insight and penetra- 
tion, can find no worthier motive 
for the master’s lofty demeanor at 
the trial than the thought of de- 
clining powers and diminished en- 
joyment of life in extreme old age. 
Xen. Afpol. 32, Mem. 4. 8. 1, 8. 

6. SrerdéypeOa: note the char- 
acteristic word. 

7. @omep ... GAdows: the La- 
cedaemonians, for example. The 
passage contains a passing censure 
of the flippancy of judicial pro- 
cedure that marks an irresponsible 
democracy. 
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B odds, émeto Ante av: viv 8 ov pdd.ov év xpdve driyw 
peydras diaBoras amohver Bau. TeTELT HEVOS 57) eyo 
pydva adueciv, TOdROD d€w Bear ie edu oeLy Kal 
kar’ éuavtod €pew aitds, ws agvos ne TOU, KAKO, 

5 Kal Tye en Oa TOLOVTOV TLVOS cpavT, TiOcioas ; 7 

BH Td0u ToUTO, ov MéNyros prow! pate, 6 pypue OUK 
: “eden out’ El a OUT él KaKdv é€oTLV ; avTL ToUTOU 
87 depiae dy €& 010 ory KaK@v ovTar, TOU TYE. 
SVvOS ; TOTEPOV Seou.od ; Kat TL pe det Cnv_év deg pa 
oTnpiw, SovdevorTa, Wd) det ‘xaborapery OPXG: TOUS 
evoeka-; adda Xpnedtor, kat Sedécba. eis dv éx- 
teiow ; ada TavTOV po éotw omep povdy Ede: yor * ov 
ava 67 ouyns TUL 
Boos ; lows yap av fou TOVTOU TINO ALTE. _ i He 
sTay pie puiouxia €or, EL ovTHS Ab ywords EliLL, WOTE 

pn SvvacBat doyilerOar, OTL vets prev OVTES TOAtTAL 


yap eat. por omd0ev ExTeiow. | 


2. memeopévos 8% éyd «KrTX.: 
‘determined as I am to wrong no 
one, I shall be very far indeed 
from wronging myself and de- 
nouncing myself as one who 
deserves some harm, etc.’ 

5. tl Seloas: ‘for what have I 
to fear (that I should so act)?’ Cp. 
below, rod (rivos) Tiunodpevos ; 


6. & ype odk elSévar: above 
29 B. 
8. av... Kakdv dvrev: by 


assimilation, for tovtwv te & &v 
oda Kaka OvTa. 

Io. TH del... dpx qj, Tots evdexa.: 
‘to the Board of Eleven, placed in 


authority from year to year.’ In- 
dex, evdexa. 

II. GAAG Xpypdrev: ‘well, shall 
it be a fine?’ dGAAa follows wére- 
pov, instead of #. Cp. adda by 
gpvyns below, and see the Index. 


12. vuvdq: ‘just now’; just 
above, fyv év decpwrnpiv. 
16. Orv tpets piv. . . ox olol 


. . éveyketv Tas éuas StarprBds, 
. Gdou SE krA.: ‘that if (wer) 
you proved unable to bear my 
ways, other people’ (will be still 
less able to endure them). Instead 
of such an ending as that indi- 
cated in parenthesis, the dé mem- 
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D prov obx otol TE éyéver Ie éveynely Tas, €Uas SiarpiBds, 
add’ Dy Bapwrepat yeyovagy Kal enupBovdirepau, 6 MOTE 


Oyreire avTa@v vuvt dmadhaynva -. 


.adNot be apa auTas 


Ol~ovcl pydtos ; ToNNOD ve bet, @ @ avopes ep Onuator 


5 KaNOS ov” av jrou 0 Bios en, e€edOovte TmKGdE a av 


pore 


pck 


ay e€ pode TONEWS speiBopery Kal efehdvvopery 
ie fay yap oo ort, omo. av €dOw, Ae age? 


dxcpodcovrae ou veou ooTep evOad:; - 


Kav [Lev TOUTOUS 


E atehavva,- ovTou ee av e€ehact, metOovtes TOUS T pe 


10 GB vrepous 


€av O€ p17) aTeAaYvw, OL TOVTMY TaTépES TE 


KaL OLKELOLLOL avrovs TOUTOUS. ot 24 


"lows ovv ay TLS ElTOL: 


Styov be Kat novylay dyjaw, 


o 2dxpares,( fovy olds T Eel cei! ear ony ; TOUTL 


NS 
57 €OTL TAVTOV KaNemainaT oP Terai TLAS vey. 


a 
€av 


15 TE yap éyo Oru TO dew amrevOewv TOUT. €or Kat dua 


re: 3 4 ( fa + > a - c > 
TOUT QOvVatToV HOvKLaV ayely, OU meicer Oe Ol WS ELND@- 


ber of the period assumes the form 
of a question with ironical tone 
(dpa, ‘forsooth’). For the form 
of the period, cp. 28 E, 34 Cc. 

5. kaddos av pot 6 Blos 
ely: ‘a fine life indeed would be 
mine’; defined by e&eAOovre . . . 


Civ. 
37 E-38 B 
Ay, the same misunderstanding 
in exile as at home. For his con- 
versations cannot cease; the di- 
wine command must be obeyed ; the 


questioning of sotls shall continue, 
while life lasts, because the life 


unquestioned (he avers) is value- 
less. Nor, once more, is he capa- 
ble of thus harming himself, by 
proposing eatle. The payment 
of a fine, however, tf it COULD be 
paid, were no harm—and here are 
Friends who bid himname a goodly 
sum of money, on their word and 
bond. 

12. Dryav 8... fv: ‘but by 
keeping still and minding your 
business, Socrates, will you not be 
able, pray, to live in exile ?’ 

13. TouTl... xaderorarov aei- 
cal rivas ipav: cp. tpas Todo ob 
metOw, above A. 


a 


ada 4 te ok 


ie AA , 
A VEVOMEVD * 
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. 3s? > i) , 4 ~ le te 
€av T AV héyw OTL KQL TUY XK GAVEL PeyloTov 


5) i ie wee , a e 7 cas Weis fae 
ayabov dv avOparw TovTo, Exdorns Huepas TEpt aperys 


N s a \ an ¥ , a 3 A 
TOUS hayous movecOat Kal TOV ALS? wept QV VILELS 


€s0v per e dua Aeyouevou Kat eee kat dAdous e€erd- 


¢ fovras; ¢ 6 6€ aveEéracros Bios ob Buwros avE pane, TAUTA 
oO ere arr ov mecca OE pou NéyovTr. Ta dé € EXEL MEV OUTS, 


as 1G pnt, @ a) dydpes, meiOew de ov padiov. 


Kat ye 


Bp ouUK Buopar ¢ epauTOE aevovv KaKOU OUSEVOS. él Hey 


Byap HV mor XpHuata, eTiunoauyy av ypyudrav ooa 


ey) 


1. éav 7 adurh.: 
sentence began somewhat as if the 
speaker were going to say, éav Te 
yap A€éyw Ott TH Ved areOeiv Todr’ 
eotiv KTX., €av TE OTL KaL TUYXAVEL 
peyiotov ayabov ov . . . TodTo, 
ov meioecOé por. But the con- 
clusion od weioecOe enters inde- 
pendently after the first éay Te. 
Accordingly, to the second édy te 
is added at, giving to the whole 
period a form similar to & pe 
meeeoe Cp. dre. ....€i- de 


LH, 33 D- 


5. 6 S€ dvetérarros Blos. . 
avOparw: ‘while the unexamined 
life is no life for man to live.’ 


5. Tatra dS... Aéyowrt: ‘ when 
I say ¢hat, etc.’ In dé there is a 
virtual repetition of at above. Cp. 


Tov de . . . Tovrov dg, 32 D. 
6. ra 8€: cp. 7d dé 38 A, 39 C. 
7. wal éy® Gpa «rtd.: ‘and, 
besides, I am not in the habit, 


the preceding 


jo €wehdov exreioew: ovdey yap av Brad Bnv: viv Sé > 


etc.’; recurring to the sentiment 
expressed 37 B. The remark 
affords an easy transition to the 
proposal which follows. He says, 
in effect: ‘Exile is an evil. The 
suggestion of a fine, however, I 
put aside just now, in view of the 
consequences of non-payment, not 
because I regard a fine as an evil 
in itself. For, if I had money, I 
would propose as large an amount 
as I were likely to pay off.’ 

8. elpevydp . . . €BAdByv: the 
time implied, throughout the sen- 
tence, is present. Note that the 
conditionals are expressed by 
the imperfect, the conclusions by 
the aorist. 

g. viv 8. . . Tipfjoar: ‘’t is 
impossible, however, for I have 
it not — unless, to be sure, I name 
the sum I cou/d pay, and you will 
fine me in that amount.’— One 
pve to Oavaros! 
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t feo ¢ 


ov jae Zot, et pn) dpa door dv éya Suvaipny éxretoat, 
TOTOUTOU pound. pes are 
EKTELT AL VL pvay apyupiou - 

Tlkarov dé cae @ avopes “AOnvator, Kat Kptreng Kat 


¥ > 2a , 
iaws 0 av Suvaipny 
TOTOUTOV OUY TLYLa@pat. 


s KpwroBovdos Kal ‘Amokhodopos. Kehevouvot pe TpudKovra 
pvav TipHoao Bat, avrot 3° aya. au Ty ‘our 
TogovToV, eyyunTat 0 vuly EgovTaL TOV apyupiov ovToL 


3 / 
aEvdx pew. 


aA » 
C Ovzoddod y’ eka ypovov, @ avdpes APnvator, ovowa 
10 €€eTe Kal aitiav v76 THY Bovlomevav THY TOALY hoLdopeEly, 
¢ , b) ; / *” / w, x 4 
ws LwxpaTn amextovarte, avdpa copdov: dycovar yap Sy 
. > > N Nhs ee e , eas , 
pe codon eivar, el Kat py elyt, ot Bovrdpevor Du dverdé- 


38 C-39 B 

The price to them of relief a 
trifle sooner gained (thus, tarry- 
ing after his sentence, he speaks 
to those who have confirmed it) 
—the price paid for cutting 
short an old maws waning years, 
Shall be eternal reproach to 
Athens, slayer of the philosopher 
Socrates. Doubtless they still im- 
agine that he could not find the 
words to win from them the boon 
of life—when, in truth, he could 
not find it in himself to descend to 
unworthy, slavish demeanor, like 
one who on the field of battle flings 
away his arms and begs the pur- 
suing foe for quarter. Death the 
coward may avoid, but Infamy he 


may not avoid. Death, the slow 
runner, has caught the slow and 
aged Socrates. Infamy, the swift, 
has overtaken his accusers, those 
spry men. fis sentence ts to die; 
theirs, to live the life of the wicked 
and unjust. Thus was it bound 
to be, that cach might have his due 
portion. 

g. O8 woddod y evexa xpdvov: 
‘for no long respite’s sake’; for the 
sake of being rid of him but a few 
years sooner than if they had 
waited for his natural death (rov 
avtopatov Oévartov). 

10. tré: ‘at the hands of.’ The 
preceding phrase is passive in 
sense. ; 

Il. OS... GmrexTévare : 
ing put to death, etc.’ 


‘of ha 
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> > , 2\7 , 248 Le) 
Cew. el ovy Tepiepeivate Oiyov ypdvov, amd TOV avTo- 
pearou av vty ToUTO eyéveTo: OpaTe yap 57 THY Hrikiar, 
7 , ¥ > \ lal , , Na Z 4 
Dori Téppw Hon €att Tov Biov, Pavdrov dé éyyvs. éyw 
d€ TOUTO Ov TPS TaYTAaS Vas, AAA Tpds Tos epwovd 
? @ , X , Py \ \ 50 X 
skataynpurapevovs Oavatov. éyw d€ Kal Tdd€ mpds 
TOUS aYTOVS TOUTOUS. lows pE oleae, @ avdpes, dmopia 
Royer EakwKevar es ots Gv vas emreioa, el @UNV 
Sely agravra Tovey Kat ye WOTE aropuyetv THY Sixqy. 
Fon ye et. (GN? anopiy pev SUNG ov pevToL 
0 Moyer, adha Ae Kal avaroxuvtias Kal Tov eé)eww 
héyew mpds twas ToravTa of av uly noior Hv aKovew, 
Opynvouvtds Té pov Kal ddvpopévou Kat ada TowodyTos 
nN 4, ~ NS > 4 > lal ¢€ 3 , e 
Ekal \€yovros mohha Kal avabia €uov, as éyd pyc: ota 
5. cry Crea Lae > Pi to NOS iN ed ay s 
n Kal elOicbe vets TOV a\AwY AkovELV.) aX’ OUTE TOTE 
5 OnOnvy Setv Evexa Tod Kwdivov mpakar ovdev dveedHe- 
pov, ouTe vv pot peTapede OUTS ATOOyNTAapEeve, ara 
TOAD paddov aipodpar dE adtooynadpevos teOvdvat 
Akg , al » \ > 8é, eee) f2 ¥ > 
H exeivws Cnv- ovte yap ev Oikn ovT €v Tok€um ovr 
ie Siete ues 2Q7 PS) A a a cy 
geue ovr addov ovddva det TovTO pynyavacba, OTws 
‘\ 
Kal 


nt 4 Lal “ , ‘\ > ~ 
A amoev fer au mav trowv Odvator, yap €v TaLs 


payats To\ddKis OHov ylyverat, OTL TA ye aTroOavewy 


genitive is under the influence of 
Cp. below, ofa... 
elQiaGe . . . TOV GAAWYV akoveLy. 
20. wav mo.dv: 7.2. at any cost. 
Cp. below, roAwa mav movety Kat 


7. €adwxévar | Tovwodrav: cp. 
Scopat | dikavov 18 A, and the 
note. For the meaning of éA/oKe- 
o0a1 here, see Index, aipety. 

Q. Gropig pev. . 


> , 
QKOVELV. 


> yd 
- od pévrou 


Asyov: ‘ while my conviction, to be 

sure, is due to a certain lack, it is 

nevertheless not a lack of words.’ 

12. Opyvoivréds pov: the con- 

struction is not absolute, but the 
FLAGG’S PLATO —8 


Aéyerv. Above 38 D, dravta, (‘ any- 
thing and everything’) zrovety. 

21. TO ye GroPavetv Gv TIS . . . 
adels: ‘mere death can be avoided 
by throwing away one’s arms.’ 
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av Tis expvyou Kal Orda adels Kal ep’ ikereiay Tpamc- 
a \ 
pevos Tov SiwxdvTwy. Kal ahrav pHXaval ToAAaL ebow 
> ce 2 a 8 , 9 r) , 6 , 
év éxdoTos Tots KiWdVVOLS, waTE SLtadevyew Odvaror, 
37 lon a a \ Ve > ‘\ a > A_3 
€dy Tus TOAMG Tay Tovew Kal Neyer. GAAG py OV TOUT 
—_— an 
avdpes, Odvatrov+éxpuyetv, ahha Fond 


a 


5 D xaherov, @ 
, 4. £7 Na X , Lee. \ 
Byalerarepov movnpiav: Oarrov yap Oavarov Oa. Kai 
lal 3 ‘\ A 9 ‘ xR \ 4 ¢ ‘\ an 
vov éya pev ate Bpadds av Kat mpeaBvrns v7 Tov Bpa- 
zs [Tie e 3 73 N / y x xs lal 
Sutépov édwv, ot 8 euol KatHyopou are Sewoi Kat d€els 
ovTEs UTO TOU Ddrrovos, THS KaKias. Kal VOY ey@ pev 
x ey> © A , , 2 pik a Seen 
oaTeyU vp vuarv Oavdrov Sikynv dpdra@v, obror 8 Wd TIS 
> , b] 4 4 \ > / \ > , 
adnbeias @prAnKores poxXOnpiay Kal ddikiay, Kal eye 


a \ @ 
TE TO TLAYPATL EUPLEVH KL OVTOL. 


aA ” 
TAVTA MEV TOV LOWS 


y Ny A Sas eet , ¥ 
OUT@ KQL €OeL OXEW, KQAL OLLLAL AVUTA PETPLOS EX ELV. 


4. ph od rotr yy Xaderdv: 
‘maybe this is not the thing that’s 
difficult.” Index, ju. 


6. xadermrepov: death outruns 
a man in the end, of course; but 
infamy is apt to overtake him frst. 
The keenest satire is concealed in 
the rhetorical flavor of this whole 
passage. Note the alliteration, 
Oarrov yap Oavarov Oe. 

8. Sevol Kal ofeis: ‘clever and 
speedy.’ 

10. opdAdv .. . apAnkdres: note 
the aorist and the perfect: ‘sen- 
tenced’ and ‘under sentence.’ 
So the respective penalties were 
amo@aveiy and poxOypors Kai 
adikous elvat. ; 

12. Tatra pév rovktA. Thesen- 
tence is transitional. radra pe, 


resumptive of the proceedings of 
the trial, as contrasted with its 
sequel, 76 dé 5) pera Todro, at the 
beginning of the following para- 
graph. ‘Thus far, doubtless, it 
was quite inevitable that the issue 
should be what it is, and I believe 
the apportionment is about fair.’ 
"13. petplws: as measured out 
by even-handed Justice. Note 
oxeiv and €xeuw. 


B0/C, D 

It ts at the hour of approach- 
ing death that the spirit of prophecy 
awakes. To those who by the fatal 
ballot have sought to avenge themt- 
selves upon their victim he will 
foretell the vengeance that shall 
yet be wreaked on them in turn— 
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ae A \ , ry SES Ns , 
—arobaveicba. pnut yap, @ av pes, ob eue darexrdvare, 
5 Tyneptav Dp 7gew evOus eke TO” é€uov Oavarov odd 
_Xaremarépay vy Ata 4 olay OG ameKTovaTe* vov yap 


_ TOUTO cipyaoacle, oldpevor prev amadvd&exOar Tov dudd- 


x »¥ lal , XN \ c A * 3 7 rd 1 

vou J eg tov Biov, 7d dé vyiv ToD Eevavtiov atoBy- 
goera, @s Ces Srp mA€ious EGovTAL UBas Ol ee 
D Tes, os vov be rear ctor, fee dé odK eater le Kat 
3 


=x 


aNEeT@TEpoL ETOVTAL OT VEMTEPOL ELLY, Kal UELS Wad- 
y pao oete: el yap otea Oe amoxteivortes dvOpa- 
US Oe ee Tov ovevdilew qua) ® Up ore ovK dpOas 
TE, OUK apaas duavociabe. ov yap eof avty ” amad- 
7) OUTE mavu cha ovTe Kady, GAN exeivy Kat 
ery Kat pdorn, baal Tovs ahdous Kodove, aN’ 
UTOV mapackevdlew 6 OTWS ETTAL WS Bédruo ros. Tavra 


alert than he, probing deeper ment of that prophecy, foretells — 
more painfully. For (headds) the fate of Achilles, X 358. 


5. Tipwplav .. . mwodd xadetrw- 
Tépav . . . 7 olay eye darexrdvare : 
‘a vengeance .. . far sterner, by 


claimed by slaying me.’ 
... pera todro: ‘that 6. olav: sc. TyLwpiay: Cos 
1 hereafter. jag Accusative. 


Heaven, than uh as ee have ; 


\ 
\ 
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uestioners and censors,and Hector, at the moment of fulfill- — 
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val >» 
E Tots d€ drownfirapevors des ay SiahexOeinv brep 
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B) , » x » 4 @ 3 , A 
5aoyoNlayv dyovor Kal ow Eepxopar of EXOdvTa pe Sei 
, > ie > ». ) 4 a) 
teOvavar. addAd pol, @ avdpEs, Tapapeivate TOOOUTOY 
, 2Q\ \ 4 8 0 r e Xx > , 
xpovov: ovdev yap Kwdver SiapvPordoynoar mpos adX7}- 
40A Nous, ews eEeoTw. vylv yap ws Piro ovow emderEat 
3 / ‘\ lA \ a “ x 3 a 4 
eOédw 7d vuvi pou EvpBeByxKos Ti more voet. * enol yap, 
5 4 , e lal ‘\ PS) NN a > wn x 
10@ avdpes Sixacrat (vas yap dicacras Kahav dpOds av 


39 E-40C 

Turning now to his friends, to 
those who would not by their votes 
fasten guilt upon the innocent man 
—to them, the only judges rightly 
so named, ministers of right, he 
would fain address a word or 
two, in the few moments yet to 
spare. His way, forth from his 
house at daybreak, up to the court- 
room, from hence presently to the 
prison —it was, as now appears, 
the way to DEATH. But lo! the 
divine monitor, ever prompt here- 
tofore, during a long life, to check 
the slightest movement toward evil, 
has to-day from first to last been 
silent. How, therefore, he asks, 
can it be other than a good thing 
that impends ? 

3. ‘Yrtp rod . . . mpdyparos: 
‘about the thing that has here 
occurred’; viz. the being sen- 


tenced to death. So below, vague 
general terms are mostly employed 
to designate the event. 

4. &@.. . &yovor: ‘while the 
officials (the Eleven) are busy’; 
viz. with the formalities pre- 
liminary to conducting the con- 
demned man to prison. A few 
remarks were doubtless often per- 
mitted during this interval — very 
likely to Socrates himself. At any 
rate, Plato finds here an adequate 
motive for the impressive sentences 
which conclude the Apology. 

6. GAAG pou KTA.: ‘nay, I pray 
you, gentlemen, tarry by me thus 
long.’ Note the pathos in aAAd 
por; also the informal word d:a- 
pvOoroynoa. Index, adAd. 

g. tl more voet: ‘as to its pos- 
sible significance.’ The interroga- 
tion takes zoré, because the in- 
quiry must be purely speculative. 

10. ® GvBpes Sixacrrat: this, the 
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¥ i) \ Fy 3 N / > / , , i) » 
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> e , SNS VELA 2 A , , 
elvat UTOhap Bava ; éyw dul Epa: Kwduveder yap or 


A r 
70 EvpBeBynKds Tovto ayabdyv yeyovévat, kal ovdK eo 


4 OTS [Nets OPIGs Vro\apBavoper, door olduefa KaKdy 


5 4, 
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form of address proper to an 
Athenian court, occurs here for 
the first time in the Afology, as 
said by Socrates. It is attributed 
to Meletus 26 pb. Socrates is 
represented as conceding the title 
of ‘ dicast’ (d/xn, ducaCev) to those 
judges solely who had voted for 
his acquittal. By means of this 
device (which could have been 
conceived only after the result of 
the trial was known) Plato effects 
more than merely to add a new 
stroke of satire to his writing. 
He gains, by avoiding the specific 
judicial phrase, a term of wider 
application (@ avdpes “AOnvaior), 


in fuller accord with these clear 
tones spoken out to the world at 
large and to posterity. 

Leen pavruky: already 
designated as gwvy tis 31 D; 
below B, as TO Tod Geod onpeiov ; 
in general, ro Sauovov. The 
prophetic character attributed to 
the sign comes naturally by 
virtue of its zegatzve function — 
here thro’ its silence. 

2. év pev TH mpdoOev KTA.: MEV, 
‘although.’ While the formal 
antithesis enters with vuvi 8¢, the 
substantial contrast is conveyed 
rather by éyol dé xrA., B. 

g. éméoyxev: ‘checked.’ 
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b) \ yy 7 7 > b) , »¥ A -} ‘ nw 
ov yap eof ores ovk nvavTidOn av ou Td ciwOds ONpELO?, 


el wy TL Eweddov eyw ayalov mpafev. 


"Evvonowpev € Kal THOSE, WS TOAA EAmis EoTW aya- 


\ SN s 
bov QvUTO €lVal. 


La) ‘\ , / > X\ i“ 
dvow yap Odrepoy éotiw 7d TeOvavar: 


57) yap otov pndev eivar pnd atcOnow pydepiav pyde- 


I. ov yap éo@ Smws Ktd.: ‘for 
it cannot be that the usual sign 
would have failed to oppose me, 
were it not some good thing that 
I am going to experience.’ mpar- 
tev, ‘fare,’ often approaches closely 
to macxew in meaning. Cp. 6p0as 
mpdagev above A; Tavryy TH 
mpagéw B; and see the Index. 


40 C-4I C 

And when we reflect upon the 
matter, he goes on to say, strong ts 
the hope that the end of this being 
zs something beneficent and good. 
The end of life, the sleep that 
knows no waking — either it ts 
sleep unbroken by a dream (thus 
the counterpart of those moments 
which alone during human ex- 
zstence are all-painless and un- 
wearying) ; or, as the poets teach, 
zt is the dream itself (forthe just 
man, a vision of the just), in that 
region, where he who has lived 
aright shall dwell forever among 
his fellows. THERE are no judges 
Jorsworn ; only the true and the 
righteous ; men who have died at 
the hands of injustice; all the great 
and good, women and men. There, 


be the penalty for philosophizing 
what it may, it certainly is not 
death. For there, if the tale be 
true, death and dissolution are 
known no more. 

3. Kal rade: ‘¢hzs way, too’; 
viz. as follows —by the way of 
speculation, guided by intuition. 
Cp. 31 D, where he approves the 
voice which had forbidden him to 
enter public life (7ayxadws). 

4. avré: ‘it’; the event (7d 
EvpBeBynxds). Cp. adra, ‘them,’ 
39 B, end. 

4. 7d Tebvdvar: not drobaveiy. 
Not the Aassage (aorist), but the 
ensuing s¢aze (perfect). 

5. Wyapotov .. . Tov rebvedra, 
j. -. els GAAov térov: the al- 
ternatives are stated briefly and 
succinctly in advance. ‘’T is 
either to be as nothing and to 
have no perception of anything at 
all when you are dead, or, as we 
are told, there is perchance a 
change of some sort, and the 
soul goes from hence to dwell in 
another place.’ Stated in hy- 
pothetical form, the first alterna- 
tive would stand, ofov ei pydev ely 
pn® alcOnow . . . éxor 6 reOveds. 
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aN ¥ ‘ ig x» \ N , , 
vos exew Tov TEAvEdTA, } KaTa TA heyopeva peraBory 
5 . nw nw 
TLS TVYXAVEL OVTA Kal mEToiKnoLs TH Wyn evOESE Eis 
» Caw 
addXov ToTov. Kal Eire pyndenia aloOnots eat, ddd’ 
otov Umvos, erevoay Tis KafedSwv und ova dev Opa 
5 pnd dvap, pndéev dpé, 
, , 5 x + € 0 , DIN \ 7, > 
5 Javpaovoy Képdos av ein 6 Odvatos. éeyw yap 5% o mat, 
»” 3 4 , 4 \ / > ® y 
el twa exheEdpevov Séou TavTHY THY vUKTA ev H OUT 
, y Sé » BS A See gy , 
KaTédaplev ware unde ovap idelv, kal Tas adNas VUKTas 
TE Kal Huepas TAS TOV Biov Tov EavTov avTiTapabevTa 
\ , A lal 
TAUTN TH VUKTL O€oL, TKEYapEvoY, eiTELY TETAS apeELVOV 
NS e , \ - , “—N AS , 
oKal NOLOY NEpas Kal VUKTAS TavTNS THS VUKTOS BEBia- 
Kev €v T@ EavTov Bia, oiar av pn OTL (Oud i, aha 
vy ev TG Dy Oi pore ivdrny Twa, adda 
XN te / > , x» “ye lal De 'X Z 
Erov peyav Baoréa evapiOurrovs ay evpety avtov Tavras, 
€l OY TOLOUTOY 6 
A , , > i 5 EA hé \ \ 2Q\ 
dvatos €aTw, Képdos eywye héyw: Kal yap ovdev 


SS \ »¥ ¢ la ‘ 4 
Tpos Tas aAAaS NuEpas Kal VUKTAS. 


, € a , ie y oy > x / , 
5mElwy 6 Tas Xpovos dhatveTrat OVTW Oy Elvar H pia VUE. 
> OQ > @ 3 an Roos ec , > , ’ 
et 8 av oloy arodnunoat €otw 6 Odvatos evbevde eis 
yy tA XN > PNugtS ~ te c »” 5} al 
ahdov Témov, Kai adnOn é€oTiv Ta heydpueva, ws apa eKeEl 

3. Kalelre Krd.: consideration It, 
of the first alternative. 


tends as far as pia vvé E. 
6. etiwa . . . Sor KTA.: ‘ sup- 


py Ore: Index, p17. 
This ex- 12. Tov péyav Bacrdéa 
avrév: ‘the Great King himself.’ 
Even he, popularly regarded as 


posing one were to select, etc.’ 
In translating, the specific mean- 
ing of dex (‘had to select’) 
hardly needs to be reproduced 
here or when repeated below. 

See KAL Y.< 
Séor cKepdpevov elmetv: ‘and, com- 
paring (offsetting), etc. . . . were 
to consider the matter, and state.’ 

Ir. olpat: ‘I believe’; repe- 
tition of éym . . . otpat, above. 


. GvTurapabévra . 


the happiest of mortals,. would 
find a large balance in favor of 
pndev eivar over evar. 

14. képSos .. . Aéyw: ‘I, for 
one, account it a gazz.’ 

15. ovrw 64: ‘under ¢hese con- 
ditions.’ 

16. el 8 a¥ KrA.: consideration 
of the second alternative. 

16. droSnpficoa.: adapted to 


peroixnots, above C.. 
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> y € aA , be) > ‘\ , ¥ 
elow amavtes ot TeOvEedres, Ti wetlov ayalov TovTou ety 


av, @ avdpes Suxacrai ; el yap Tis adiKdpevos eis Atdov, 


3 X 4 A , r>) las io e , 
41 Aatad\ayels TOUT@Y TOV PagKOVTWY OLKATTOP EivaL, EUP?)- 


iN; > lal td 4 x 4 > lal lA 
O€l TOUS adndas OuKacTas, OLTEP KAL héyovTau EKEL duka- 


5 ew, Mivws te kal “PaddpavOus kat Aiakds Kat Tpurro- 


Vie y A € a] , 86. 3 , 3 an 
Neos Kat addot ooo TaV NuLGewr, OiKaLoL EyEVOVTO EV TH 


éavtav Bio, dpa havArn av ein 7 dtodnpia; 7H ad Opdet 


Evyyevéo Oar Kat Movoaiw Kat “Hoidd@ Kat ‘Ourpa, emi 


/ ¥, d€& 20H € a : ASTON A ‘\ dr , 
TOO@ QV TLS OECALT AV UMP ; EY@ [EV yap 7O QKLS 


10 Oéhw TeOvavar, eb TavT éotiv adyOn. 


2 Ney \ 
E€7TEL EMOLYE KQt 


B > la) a} KX x» » e PS) A > 50 c la > , 
avt@ Oavpacty ay ein 7 dvatpiBr avrobe, dmdre évTv- 


, \ ¥ lal an \ ¥ 
youn Tlakapnde Kal Atavre T@ TeXap@vos Kal el TUS 


addos TOV Takaav dua Kpiow adikoy TéOvyKEY: avTI- 


4 ‘\ > lal , i \ 3 - c 
TmapaBaddovte TA EuavTov ma0n pds TA ekelvar, ws 


2. el... evpqoer: lively realiza- 
tion (more imaginative than éav 
evpw) of the supposed future event. 

4. Tos GAnPHs SikacTds: it is 
not in their functional capacity 
as judges that Minos and com- 
pany are to be encountered in the 
other world; they are named as 
foremost among the’ dckator, or 
righteous, generally. 

7. apa hairy av ely: cp. padAor 
yap av... dev 28 B. Here the 
tone of the question demands the 
contrary of davAy as reply. ‘It 
would be great!’ Cp. Oavpaori) 
. . . } SatpiBy, below. 

8. él réow avtis . . . tpdv: 
‘how much, pray, would one of you 
give for that?’ Index, déyeoOa. 


10. €youye kal at’T@ . . . Ordre 
évrbxoupe Kr. : ‘for wze most espe- 
cially . . . what time I might fall 
in with Palamedes, etc.’ See the 
names in the Index. For ézeé 
here, cp. 19 E, 20 A. 

13. dvriTapaBddAovte kr. : com- 
paring his own experiences with 
those of his fellow-martyrs, he 
fancies, would be far from unin- 
teresting. Both the asyndeton 
(omission of yap) and the parti- 
ciple (instead of the infinitive év- 
tirapafarAev) are due to the 
explanatory character of the sen- 
tence. The dative (dvrurapaBan- 
Aovrt), while not unsuited to dydés, 
is primarily adapted to €uovye Kat 
adr@, above. 
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\ se N , \ 
Kat OY TO PEeyloTov, Tous 


sj nA 3 , Me. an A ‘\ 3 lal hee: 
EKEL e€eralovra KOU EPEVVWVTA, WOTTEP TOUS evtav0a, dud- 


, Ae 3 ~ l4 3 XN 7d »” - ¥ 
VE, TIS AP AVT@MV woos E€OTLVY KOAL TLS OLETAL BEV, EOTW 


& ov. 


én Toaw 7 ay Tis, ® avdpes SikacTat, déEaiTo 


b) , \ uae) la > , > bs ‘\ 
5 e€eraoat Tov emt Tpolav ayayovta Thy TOhhHY OTpaTLav 
Xx 
CH Odvocda 7} Liavdov, } aANovs pupiovs av Tus eElTroL 
Cire BA \ a “2 ee 4 nN 
Kal avopas Kal yuvatkas; ots eéxet diatéyerOau Kat 


la} \ 3 , b) ld KR x 5) ie 
€vveivar kal e€erdlew aunyavov ay ein evdamovias. 
, y e A 
TAVTWS OV OYTOU TOUTOU YE EVEKA OL EKEL ATOKTELVOUCL* 


re , \ LAX We) , Pine 3d, cas A nan > a LO 
TATE Yap a Qa €U ALMOVEOTEPOL €LOLV OL EKEL TMV EVUQOE, 


Vy, \ ~ / > / 4 > » X 
KQL non TOV ourrov XPovov abavarot eloLV, elTTEep YE Ta 


heyopeva alnOn éorw. 


i, kal 8) TO péytorov: ‘and 
verily the greatest thing of all!’ 
The ellipse of the verb is effective 
here where the jubilant tone of 
the passage culminates. 

6. “OSvacéa . Xlovedov : il- 
lustrious examples of codia, but 
not exactly of the Socratic sort. 

8. dunxavov . . . evSatpovlas: 
“no end of happiness!’ Cp. otde- 
puta. pnxavy (‘inconceivable’) 27 E. 

Q. mwavTws ob SHmov KTA.: ‘at 
all events they don’t of course put 
men to death there for doing this 
thing.’ Whatever may be the 
way of suppressing philosophers 
in Heaven, he says, it must at any 
rate_be different from the way they 
have at Athens. The irony of the 
passage loses nothing by its pleas- 
antryandcharm. For the dream- 
less sleep of the first alternative, 


the second offers a sleep filled with 
a delightful dream. The absence 
of all sinister features in this poetic 
view consists with the sublime con- 
fidence of the sage, in his unswerv- 
ing conviction, dru ov« éorw avdpi 
aya Kakov ovdev ove LavTt ovTE 
TEMEVTHTAVTL. 


41 D-End 

Ay, so should ALL the righteous 
abide firm in the conviction, that, 
living or dying, for the GOOD man 
there can be naught but good. 
Under a divine care and guid- 
ance the action of such a man ts 
ever for the best;—as now, the 
mystic monitor has not once adi- 
verted him from his course, because, 
as he clearly sees, °t was time at 
last to be free from labor and at 
rest. Thus the accusers and the 
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"AAG Kal Yas ypy, @ avdpes Sixacrat, eveATOas 


> ‘\ ‘ , \ YY lal An 
eivas mpos Tov Odvarov, Kal Ev TL TovTO Siavoetc fat 


Danes, drt ovk eat avdpi dyal@ KaKkdy ovdéy ovrTeE 


a + la > \ > tal € \ lal SS 
Cavte ovte TehevTHTavTL, OVE apehetrar DT Deay Ta 


\ \ \ la 2 Ss a / 
5 TOVTOU Tpayyara * ovoe TA Ea VUV ATO TOV AVTOMATOU 


yéyovev, adda por OHndAdv e€oTL TOTO, OTL HOH TEOvavar 


kat dma Oar tpaypdtrwv Bédrvov Av por. Sia TodTO 


\ 3 \ > lal = - ‘\ A AN A A 
KQL EME ovdapov amet pepe TO ONMELOV, KAL EyYwve TOLS 


\ nr 
KaTayndurapevors pov Kal Tols KaTYYOpols Ov TaVU 


4 
10 YaAETTAWO. 


¢ > ts Loe 6 7, , 
Kaito. ov TavTy TH Siavoia Karempilortd, 


E ov Kal Katyydpour, ad’ olduevor Branrew- Toto & 


anes ay , , , 2A , 
QUTOLS aé.ov peuher Oar. TOO OVOE PEVTOL AUTWV déopar: 


‘\ (Pere. 3 ‘\ e la S. 5 7 
TOUS VEls pov, emELdav HAHTwoL, THU.wpHoadle, @ avdpss, 


3 A a : lat y > \ e lal > 4, 2X 
TavTa TavTa uTOUVTES aTTEp Ey@ vas EeAvTOUV, EaV 


15 Uy OoKaoW 7) YpnuUdTwv H addov Tov mpoTEpor Ere 


authors of the fatal ballot (nowitse 
to their praise) were the unwilling 
instruments of a beneficent design. 
Let them go on retaliating for the 
vexation of being roused from 
thetr sleep of ignorance, till full 
justice shall have been done. Even 
as Socrates has vexed them, so 
let them vex the sons of Socrates 
(should they prove unworthy), 
thro exhortation and reproach 
and awakening to a better life. 

1. Kal tpas: ze. not himself 
only. 

1. ev€\mSas: cp. woAAy eAmis 
KTA. 40 C, where he had his own 
case chiefly in view. 

2. Kalévr.. . . dAnOés: ‘and 


bear this one thing in mind as 
just a piece of truth.’ 

5. ard Tod adropdrov: 7.2. 
without a beneficent design. 

7. GmnddAax0ar mpayparev: ‘to 
be rid of trouble,’ or, as we say, to 
be at vest. 

13. Tipwphoacde . . 
said with the keenest irony, for 
evepyeTnoate . . . €yelpovTes (7ra- 
paxeAevopevor). ‘Take your satis- 
faction of them, gentlemen, by 
wearying them even in the same 
way as I was wont to weary you.’ 
TyswpnoacGac implies a selfish 
motive on the part of the sub- 
ject, never present in the mind of 
Socrates. 


. Avaotvtes : 
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Net 0 DN b) ~ NPS SEN PS) a , > Oe ¥ 
ELOUQL 1) QAPETS, KQL EAVY OOKWOL TL ELVQL [LY)OEV OVTES, 


> - > aA 4 5 \ C4 an yy > > A 
OvELOLLETE AUTOLS, WOTEP EY@ UW, OTL OUK ETLLEAOUYTAL 


(3 5 a \ ¥ 7 > ” i \ ¥ SN 
@y El, KQU OLOVTQL TL ELVAL OVTES OVOEVOS avo. KQL €QV 


Atavra tounte, Sixara merovOas éya Exomar vp var, 
SauTos TE Kal oF vVEels. aAAa yap HON wpa ameEvaL, €mot 
\ > 0 te € “ de - € / oe 
pev atroBavovpéev@, tutv d€ Buwcopévous: omdrepou O€ 
near epxovrar etl apewov Tpayua, GOndov TavTi myv 


7 nw wr 
el TO Deo. 


4. Slkava memovOas . . . aités 
re Kal ot vets: ‘I shall have earned 
retribution at your hands —I and 
my sons.’ The phrasing is equivo- 
cal and profoundly suggestive. — 


When Athens comes td direct her 
actions according to the principles 
of Socrates, then and not till then 
will she have atoned for the wrong 
done to him and his. 


PLO 
TA TOY ATAAOTOY IITPOZOIA > 


LOKPATHS, KPITON 


= 


Ti rynvikdde LES ® Kpirwv ; 7 ov To EOTLD ; ; 


. 
d 
KP. Idvv pév ovv. | 
XQ. Invika pariora ; = 
KP. "OpOpos Batlus. ‘ 

eo POR Bavpalo, 6 OTWS n0edyoe gol 6 TOU ee 
a 


7 


dvha€ traxovoa. 
KP. Zurn ys 48n poi cot, @ @ ZeKpares, dua 
“aOANG Kes dedpo aes Kal TL Kat EVEPYETYT AL or 7” ep 


=O. "Apri S€ Hees 7 TaAaL ; 


‘10 «6©KP. “Emveuk@s mada. . 
B 20. Eira was ovk cbs emryeipds pe, ddra ov 
TapaKaOnoa ; s 
43 A-D r 5. Sipae su ‘came a 
Socrates, awaking at an early ing.’ : 
hour, finds his friend Crito seated on ‘Apolia 21 obs and the 


his bedside in the prison. — 
ajier, eulloias. Khas he 


KPITON 7 25 


KP. Ov pa Tov Ata, & YoKpares, odd av avtds HO€edov 

B , > - PRY , > > \ \ A 
€y TOTAUTH TE AypuTVia Kal AYTH Elva, GAA Kal GOD 
mada Oavpalw aicbavomevos, ws 7d€ws Kabevders: Kat 
ee, Se ae eras y € oS 5 , \ 
€TiTNOES DE OVK HyELpor, Wa ws HoLoTA Oidyys. Kat 
: Ar fe \ 5 , ‘\ , >’ XN A , 
5TOAAaKLS EV ON GE Kal MpOTEpoy ev TavTL TO Biw 
eddaupdvica TOU Tpomov, monv O€ peers a €v TH vov 
mapeotooyn Evudhopa, as pad(ws adryv Kal T paws 
— pepets. 
yO. Kat me av, ® Kpitav, BS eine ein ayavak- 
TeV THALKOUTOV OvTa, El Set NON TEAEUTAD. 


KP. Kai addou, & Yeéxpares, THALKOVTOL Ev ToLAvTaLS 

" A 3 , 3 > > ‘ > \ > , ¢ 
vppopais adicKkovTat, dN’ ovdev avTovs emdverau 7 
HrLKia TO py Ovyt ayavaKTEly TH Tapovon TUX. 

(20. "Eore tadra. adda ri 87) ovtw Tpe@ adiEar ; 
KP. “Ayyediav, & Ldkpates, Pepwr xaremyv, od cot, 
> \ , 3 et ‘ \ A A b] 4 
IS EWol Paiverat, GN’ Ewot Kat Tos Gots emurndetors 


TATW Kat Xodery kal Bapetav, Hy eyo, as €uol oxo, 
-&p Tots Bapirar’ av évéyKarpn. 


1. o8 pa tov Ala xrd.: with 10. #8m: ‘finally. Cp. Agol. 
ng feeling Crito asseverates 41 D. : 

that. he has done by Socrates as 13. Td py ox eygvakress In- 
ould himself be done by un- dex, m7. 

imilar circumstances — where —_15. 0d gol: sc. xaAernv. 
ia were neither more nor 18. év tots Bapirara: 
ssthan Avrn. But withédAdaxal like ravtwv Bapttara. Si 
ns to correct the implied tives are idiomatically m 
| that Ss acrates can be by prefixing € ev Tots 
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yO. Tiva radrnv ; 7 76 wAotov adixrar ek Ando», ov 


D det adikopevov TeOvavar pe ; 


KP. Ovrou 57 ddixra, adda Soxety pey por née 


, 2 a 3 , Y , See's v4 
THEpoV, e€ av aTayyédNovaeLY HKOVTES TLVES AITO Louviou 


‘ nN , > o > , Onn > > , y 4 
5 KQL KATAANLTTOVTES EKEL AUTO. NAOV OVV EK TOUT@YV OTL nee 


, NLS bes ne > » » a si 
TY [LEPOV, Ka QAvaykKyYy) ” €lsS QupLov c€OTAL, W AWK PATES, 


tov Biov owe TedevTar. 


YQ. *AAN, ® Kpitav, tiyn ayalyn. et Tadrn Tots 


A , , ¥ 
Beots pirov, ravtn €oTo. 
10 TH){LEPOV. 


>. "Ey go. Epa. 


> , i iA a. SS 
Ov MEVTOL OLILAL née QuTO 


KP. [d0ev rovro rexpaiper ; 
™ yap mov voTepaig det pe 


e A 
amobvy rKkew 7} H Gv €EOy TO mdovov. 


KP. Bact yé rou 5%) ot TovTw@v KUpLoL. 


15 

ahha THs ETEpas. 
TavTHV: SC. epwv 
nkels. Tiva, predicate; ravrny, 
object. See the note on zoiav 37 
cofpiay tavtynv Afol. 20 D. 

1. témotov: see the Index, A7- 
Aos, and the passage there quoted 
from the Phaedo. 

2. teAvdvar: ‘to be a dead 
man.’ The expression dzoaveiv, 
‘to be put to death,’ is here 


I. thya 


a] 


avoided. Index, Oyyoxew and 
aroOvycKewv. 


3. Soxetv pév por: ‘I think. 
For the Absolute Infinitive, cp. as 
€ros ciety (‘so to speak’) Afol. 
17 A, 22 B, D, dAtyou deity 22 A, 
Eki €lvat 37 A. 


Tekpaipopar S€ Ek TiWOS evuTrVio, O 


XQ. Ov rotvuy THs ErLovons HuEepas olpat avTo HEE, 


a 


43 D-44 B 

From a dream he has just had 
Socrates infers that the vessel will 
arrive at Athens not on the ensuing 
day, but on the next day thereafter. 
In THREE days, as Achilles prom- 
tsed himself, Socrates can expect 
to be at home. 

8. "AAG . Tox ayabq: 
‘well, may it be for the best’ 
(quod bene vertat). The for- 
mula is of frequent occurrence. 

14. of... kvptor: the Eleven. 
See Afol. 37 C. 

15. THsémiovons hpépas : equiva- 
lent here to rypepov, the time of 
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es: >] vd le 4 lal , \ 
EWPAKaA odtyov TT POTEPOV TQAUTYS TNS VUKTOS* KAL KLVOU- 


VEVELS EV KALP@ TL OVK eyetpai pe. 


KP. *Hy dé 8% ri 7d evdanor ; 


YQ. “Eddxe tis pow yur) tpooeovaa Kahr Kat 


Bed § , i pee A ¥ re NSA > 
VELONS, AEVKA LULATLA €XOVT a, KQAAEO QL [LE KQL ELTTEW * W 


LwoKpares, Hwatt Kev tpitdtw DOinv épiBwdov toro. 


¥ \ > 
KP. “Atorov 70 évimrviov, ® LaKpares. 


YQ. “Evapyés pev ody, ws yé pot Soxet, & Kpirwv. 


KP. Atay ye, ws €ouev. GAN, @ Sarpdvie THKpares, 


¥ A a 3 \ é aA \ 50 € ? Py RS \ 
O€TL KQAL VUV EOL TLUOV KAL OW i @WSs E€pol, €av Ov 


amoldrvys, ov pia Evudopa eotat, d\Aa ywpis pev TOD 


speaking being felt as mzght (dp- 
Opos Babs 43 A). So, THs érépas 
is equivalent to avpuov. 

2. év Kaip@ tet: Index, xuvdv- 
veveuv. 

5. & Bdxpares «rd.: reminis- 
cence from the /Zad. Achilles 
threatens to set sail for home on the 
morrow, adding : ei d€ Kev evzAotnv 
diy KAvTOs évvociyatos, | nuari Kev 
tpitatw POinv épiBwrAov ixoiuny. 
f-363. 

8. évapyés pev oy: ‘say rather, 
manifest.’ 

g. Alay ye, ws foukev: ‘its 
meaning is only too clear, appar- 
ently.’ To Socrates the thought 
of ‘going home’ has been upper- 
most here; to Crito the thought 
of the predicted death, as such. — 
With the words ws éoxey Crito 
dismisses the subject of the dream, 
to come to the matter in hand. 


a 


44 B-D 

Crito now urges the true pur- 
pose of his errand: to gain, even 
at the eleventh hour, Socrates’ con- 
sent to make good his escape and 
save his life by the means which 
his friends have provided. Hts 
refusal so to act will be neither 
believed nor comprehended. Popu- 
lar opinion will hold Crito to have 
been too stingy to rescue Socrates. 
— The philosopher rejoins that the 
popular opinion is of little ac- 
count in the matter. Sensible peo- 
ple will view the event in its true 
light. Popular bodies, the vulgar 
masses, are, to be sure, agents of 
mischief often enough, as chance 
may dictate; but their views are 
of no value, for ABILITY o7 CA- 
PACITY of working either good or 
evil they have not. 

g. “QO Sauove: here said in a 
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3 A 0 , 2 5 4 @ Tk WG 
€atepnabar TovovTov émitndeiov, oioy eyw ovdéva pr 


e€ 4 ¥ \ \ oN 06 Co eae ‘ A 
mote evpyow, ert dy Kal ToAdots Sd€w, ot Ewe Kal oe 


5 a » € er » 56 2 n0 % 
CRY capes lOaADLY, WS OLOS TE WY OE oW ely, EL Y)UENOV 


dvahiokew ypypata, awehnoa. 


7 (gue aN > , 
KQUTOL TLS AV ALO VL@V 


5€ln Tavrns Oda, H SoKEtvy xpHpata mept TeEtovos ToLEt 


wOa 7 pidous ; 


> \ , e Ds N ele 
Ov Yap TELTOVTaL OL TOAXOL, WS GV AUTOS 


3 27 . , > , CoA , 
ovk HO€Anoas amievar evOevde nuav tpofvpovpevar. 


YQ. ’AAG Ti Hutv, @ paxdpre Kpitwv, ovtTw THs TOV 


modhav Od€ns péder ; ob yap emerKéoratot, Ov paddov 


¥ ee e / > ‘ 9 lay 
1oakioy ppovrilew, Hnyyoovra, avta ovTw mempayOat, 


@OTTrEp av mpax Op. 


. 


KP. *AXN’ dpas 57) ore dvayKn, ® Sdkpartes, Kal THS 


Tov modhav Sd€ns pédew. 


avta d€ Syla Ta TapovTa 


Daith Cee ee e \ > N , a 
VUVL, OTL OLOL T ELOLY OL ao\Xot Ov Ta OMLKPOTaTa TOV 


nw | Vd > \ x 4 / 37 
isKkakav e€epyaleaOar, ddhda TA peyraTta Teddy, Edy TLS 


ev avtors Sua BeBAynpevos 7}: 


YQ. El yap ddedov, & Kpirav, otot 7’ elvau ot todot 


\ , N cs , Y @ so \ 3° \ 
Ta peylaTa KQAKQ epyaler Oa, Wa OLOLT HOAV KAL ayaba 


tone of serious remonstrance. See 
the Index. 

I. ovdéva py: Index, ov. 

3. ws olds tT dv KTA.: ‘as one 
who could have saved you, had I 
been willing to spend money, but 
did not care to doit.’ oids 7 dv, 
2.¢. although able. s, prefixed to 
these words, makes clear that they 
express part of the view of out- 
siders and strangers (zroAAois d0&w 
+ + + GpedrAnoa). 

5. Tatryns: sc. THs ddéys; ex- 
plained by 7 doxety xr. 


13. Ta wapévTa yuvl: 7.¢e. the 
present plight of Socrates, a 
prisoner awaiting his execution, 
condemned to death by a popular 
dicastery. These facts are said 
to be atta . . . dda, to contain 
in themselves the evidence, ort TA. 

16. év avroits SraPeBAnpévos: 
the Apology affords ample com- 
mentary on this expression, 19 B 
and elsewhere (duaBor%, d€Bad- 
Aov, of diaBadAovres, etc.). 

18. tva .. . qoav: ‘that they 
might be able’ (as in fact they 
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TQ peyloTa, KQU KAaNOS av ELY EV * VUV de ovdérepa OLOL 


ss » xe / A ¥ . \ aA 
‘TE* OUTE yap rer ouTe adpova duvarot TOLNO AL, 


“TOLovTt de TOUTO 0 Tt aw Be 


- 


> KP. Tatra pev 3 ovTas €xérw: Tad€ Sé, & 


LaKpares, 


ele pou apa ye pn euod mpopnOel Kat Tov adwv em 
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Tdeiwv, py, Eav od evO&Se eEEOys, of ovKoddvrar ~ 


Re ops ieee , e \ 2v6évS 3 hé z 
Nw TPAaAyLara TAPEK WOW WS O€ EVUEVOE EKK éefacw, 


me <9 a x \ A \ eer > nq 
kat avaykacOapev 7 Kal Tacav THY OvTiay aToBadeir 


e not, viv d¢ ovdérepa ool Te). 
dex, tva.— There is a pointed 
ignificance here in otoé re and 8v- 
uroi. Socrates denies these predi- 
cates to persons whose actions are 
the result of mere chance and cir- 
umstance (zovodct . . 
T¥xwor), not governed by sound 
eflection and reasoned principle. 

dpdvipov 
. mojoar: ‘they can- 


9 ve 
- O TL av 


2. ovrE oure 


, are sci ie sbomeelres) 
good or evil to any one. 
he note on od... Oemrdv 


TA \ pond BN XY N , A 
‘N ovxva xpypata, 7) Kal addo TL Tpos TovTOLs Talley ; 


moved by considerations of this 
sort and by a great many others 
also. But Crito urges that he is 
himself quite able to afford the out- 
lay needed, including the expense 
of keeping the informers quiet ; 
and that, even were his own ample 
means tnadequate, other friends 
_of Socrates, not citizens of Athens, 
are ready to supply the funds. 
He begs Socrates, accordingly, to 
dismiss such considerations ; like- 


wise to give himself no trouble - 


about his remarks at the trial, 
as to the helpless condition in 
which he would be placed as an 


- exile; Crito has friends in Thes- 


saly, for example, who will make 
the fugitive perfectly ee @ 
Cage ? 
. "Apa ye hail for t 
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> , A < ¥ oN , e ~ 
45 A€bL yap Tt TOLOVTOV poBer, €acov avTO XGALPEly * HILELS 


5 


vp: vA 4 aC 
yap tov Sika.ol éeopey oooavrés oe KWOUVEVELY TOUTOL 


x 4 \ N , 4 4 / 
TOV KivOvvov Kal €av d€y ert TovTov peila. 
iA XN \ ¥ 4 
qelOov Kat pn addrws zroten. 


ahd’ euol 


YQ. Kat radra tpopnfovpar, & Kpirwy, kai adda 
TohAd. 
KP. Myre toivuy tatra foBod: Kal yap ovdé modr 


> , Si > a la l4 \ wn , 
TapyUpLov EOTLVY, O Oédovar AaBdvtes Twes TOTal oe 


Kal e€ayayely evbevde, 


ETELTA OVX OPAS TOUTOUS TOUS 


, e > a \ Ys » bk p Veet > ‘ 
10 cvKOpavTas @S EUTENELS, KQUL OVOEV AV OEOL ET AVTOUS 


nS , ‘ Nee , \ Sir 9 ‘ / 
Barohov apyupiou ; cot S€ vTapyel pev TA Eua YpPHpara, 


= 
nr 


e 3 \ > c , A ‘i ¥ > A , 
WS EYW OLUAL, LKAVA * ETMELTA KAL €l TL EMOVU KnNOO{LEVOS 


> ¥ i > / > , 4 > td 4 > 
om: oleu Oey avadioxey Tapa, €évor evOdde EToLpor avar 


a \ > A 
Miokew: els d€ Kal KexdputKev €r avTo TOUTO apyvpLov 


ikavov, Yuwias 0 OnBatos - 


aot Toot trav. 


I. tacov atts yalpew: ‘bid 
farewell to it.’ 
I. Mpets Slkatol  écpev 


kth. : ‘for our part, it is but ~2ght 
that we should save you and incur 
this risk, or, if need be, an even 
greater risk than this.’ For the 
personal construction of the adjec- 
tive, cp. dikavds ely aroAoynoac bau 
Apol. 18 A, and above D dfAa Ta 
mapovTa .. . OTt 

5. tmpopnPotpar: adapted to 
mpopnbet above 44 E. 

5. kal @AAa odd: these 
words are added by Socrates 
with far wider significance than 
is apprehended by Crito. 


erouxos d€ Kal KéBns xal 
yY 9 ’ - nn 
wate, oTep heyw, pHTE TavTa do- 


7. pire: before. its correlative 
occurs the first pyre is itself re- 
peated, below B (after dep A€yo). 

Il. oolSe. . . Taga XPHpaTa: 
‘but as regards you, to begin 
with (mév) my property is at 
your disposal.’ For the verb, cp. 
brdpfea tuiv h éut mods Xen. 
Anab. 5. 6. 23. 

12. ws éyo olpat, tkavd: cp. 
dixaov, ds y épot Soxd, Apo. 
18 A. 

12. érera: ‘then again’; cor- 
relative to pev. 

16. Smep Aéyw: ‘as I say’; in- 
troducing the repeated pyre. . . 
pofod A. 
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, A a A 
Bovpevos amoxayyns cavTov cHaat, pyTE 6 Eeyes Ev TO 


8 ? PS) , / y > x y¥ 
UKQAOTY PL@ UO KNEPES OOt yever bu, OTL OUVK ay EXoLs 


3 ‘\ y Le) -” A Ni \ ‘\ 
e€ehOav 6 TL yYp@O cavT@: ToANaXod pev yap Kal 


SaANoce Orron av adikyn ayamyoovot ce: éav S€ Bovry 


> XN \ lal 9 
sels @erradiay leva, cio ewoi exer E€vor, ot oe TeEpi 


TohAov TopoorvTa, Kal aopdahedy oor tape€ovTat, 


Y 7 icy A X‘ , 
@oTE oe pNndeva duTELY TOV KaTa BeTTaNav. 


"Ere O€, & Sdxpares, ovde Sikaudy prow SoKeis erie 


pew Tpaypa, cavrov mpodovvar, e€dv cwoOjvar: Kal 


an , \ N , g xd Shee 
1TOLAVTA OTEVOELS TEPl OAVTOV yever ban, amTrep QV KQL Ol 


“| la 74 ze XN ¥ » A 
€xOpot cov omevoaey Te Kal eornevoay oe Siapbetpat 


I. (ph) dwokdpys: ‘spare no 
effort.’ 

I. © €Xeyes év TH Stkacrnple: 
see Afol. 37 D. Socrates must 
not allow himself to be disturbed 
by any little inconsistency that 
might be noted between his 
words at the trial and his actions 
now. 

2. Stu otk dv exous KTA.: ‘that 
you would be at a loss, as an exile, 
what to do with yourself.’ 


45 C-46A 

Continuing his plea, Crito ven- 
tures to express the opinion that 
Socrates even does wrong, in help- 
ing to consummate the machina- 
tions of his enemies by abandoning 
himself unnecessarily to death ; by 
abandoning likewise his sons, gra- 
tuitously, to the sorry chances of 
orphanhood. Parents have duties 


toward their children, but Socra- 
tes, apparently, after all his life- 
long professions of virtue, chooses 
the easy way, not the brave way, 
in regard to his own. Crito ts 
ashamed of the whole history. 
People will attribute to the phi- 
losopher and his friends a lack of 
courage from first to last —from 
the preliminary scenes of the needa- 
less trial, down to the concluding 
farce tn the prison. Therefore, 
if trouble is not to be crowned with 
disgrace, let Socrates wisely avail 
himself of this last opportunity 
for deliberation. 

8. Ovde Sikarov: cp. Afol. 35 C, 
and the note. 

9. cavtov mpoSotvar: cp. what 
Socrates declares in the AZology, 
memerapevos dy ey pundeva aduceiv 
ToAAod déw EpavTov ye dOLKy- 
TeLV 37 B. 
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, N A , Q 8 nea N i. 
Bovdcpevor. T Pos de TOUTOLS KQL TOUS VELS TOUS COaAUTOl 


D epouye Sokeis mpodiddvat, ovs wor e€dv Kal exOpepar Ka 


p) a ee , OES N , 9 
EKTFALOEUT aL OLY NOEL KaTaALUTOP, Kal TO GOV Epos, O Tl 


KR , a , 4 PS) if ge: x we 
Qv TUX WO L, TOUTO mpagtovow - TEVEOVTAL €, WS TO ELKOS. 


5ToovTaY oldmep eiwhey yiyverOar ev Tais dphaviaus 


QA QA > , 
MEPL TOUS Oppavovs. 


] yap ov xpy Toveto Oar Tatdas 


BN § ta \ , \ 5 , ’ 
17) Eup LaTahavmTwpew KQUL TpepovTa KQUL TQALOEVOVTA* Ol 


, a ‘ e , e & X Me hd 
d€ poe SoKEts Ta pabuporara aipeo bau XP” dé, QTE 


a SON 3 \ : sh b) A 4 aA e lal 
av avy) p ayalos KQL avdpeEtos €\oLTO, TAVUTA aipeto Oar 


, , Ni 3 la \ x fa) 7 3 a 
10 dado kovTa, ye 6x) aperns dua TavTds Tod Biov emyehed 


cOar: ws eywye Kal UTEP TOU Kal UTEP NUaY TOV COI 


3 ms 3 id nx! 4 y \ las X\ : 
E émiTyndctov aicyvvopat, 7 Od€y array To Tpayya TO TEP 


cW ky , ‘ mee , rn Nee ¥ 
OE avavopia TLWLt ™) NRETEPA mempay Oar, KQL 1) €L0-0005 


THs Oikys Els TO OiKaaTypLov ws eianOev e€dv py Eioed 


A \ aS CEL AS a $/ € ae 2 VN 
15 Getv, Kat AUTOS QO aAYov TYS OLKNS WS EyEeVveTo, KQL TC 


I. mpos 8€ tovros: ze. be- 
sides playing into the hands of 
his enemies by sacrificing himself. 

3. Td owov pépos: the phrase is 
nearly equivalent to aov ye evexa 
(‘for aught you do to hinder’). 
So 50 B, 54 .C. 

3. 6 tu dv rixwou: sc. mpd- 
gavres. Cp. 44 D end. 6 7% is 
thus in the same construction as 
its antecedent rodvro (Cognate Ac- 
cusative). Note the order of the 
‘clauses. ‘Mere chance will de- 
termine what is to be their fate.’ 
Index, zparrev. 

4. tevfovrat... TootTrwv KTA.: 
carries on the idea expressed in 
what immediately precedes, tev- 


fovrat being adapted to rvywur 
‘And their fate will in all proba 
bility be such as usually befalls.’ 


13. dvavSpia ivi: followin; 
the thought of avyp . . . avdpeto 


above. Crito feels that he i 
using rather severe language 
hence twi. So below, xaxia tut 
‘a kind of cowardice.’ 

19. KG sae, KGL aneekatemun 
correlatives mark the three stage! 
of the rpa@ypa TO repi oe. 

14. éfdv ph eloeAOetv: it seem 
to be implied here that a privat 
settlement with the prosecutor: 
might have been arrived at, t 
prevent the case from bein 
brought into court at all, if Soc 
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by = A on ee tah Y 4 , ote | , 
TedevTatoy x Tovti, wamEp KaTayehws THS mpd&ews, 
ae \ ee %: ue , Z 

KaKig Twi Kal avavdpia 7H Hyetépa Siamepevyévar 

at lal aN Y ie 5 N 3 , > Ns ‘\ Ve 2 

nas Soxy, olrwés we ody! Ecdaapey ode OD GavTO?, 
@s x \ , ” ‘ SS e a » 

ody Te dv Kal SuvaTdr, Et TL Kal puKPdY HUdV Odedos 

aay nan > > 9 , A a 

; HV. TATA OUV, ® YHKpPATES, Opa Py GUA TO KaK@ Kab 


alTXpa 7 Tol TE Kal Huy. 


ovde BovreverOar ert wpa, a\AA BeBovredo Bau. 


dé Bovdy - 


ahha Bovrevov, padrdrov de 
pia 


A \ 3 , XN , lol 8 lo) 
TNS yap EmMLoVONS VUKTOS TaVTA TaUTa CEL 


Pe pe A a] > 8 ¥ lal LO , XN > - 
TET Pan at. €b ETL TIEPLILEVOULEV, QOVVQATOV KQL OUKETL 


ott 
OLOV TE. 
a, \- A » / 
Kal pNnSapas adAwS TroieL. 


es would have consented to 
such a thing. For eioeAOetv, cp. 
A fol. 29 C, and the note. 
2 Kakia .. . Kal dvavipla : 
the repetition (see above dvavépia 
is due to the length of the 
od. The thought of dé also 
appears under the form dox7, as 
speaker dwells on the final 
tter (7d TeAevtaiov 8) Touré) 


wamrepevyévat, see the Index. 
édedos: cp. Aol. 28 B. 


@AAG: ‘nay.’ 
eae be: ‘or rather.’ 


: ‘to have done 
Here as ae 


which he is so indignant. | 


Ga TavTi TpdT@, ® Lw«pares, TweiMov por 


the note on « TYLWpHTELS Apol. 
201Ce 
46 B-47 A 
What value is to be set upon 


_Crito’s zeal, that (says Socrates) 7s 


a question of RIGHT and WRONG. 
lt behooves the two friends, then, 
to consider by the light of reason 
(the only light by which the sage 
can allow himself to be guided) 
whether one ought, or ought not, 
to act as Crito here advises. Ar- 
guments whith Socrates has far oA 
ner advanced le cannot now 


Line Unless Wiese oe 
be hss) they mit 7 


B 
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2. 7G pire Kpirwv, y tpoPvpia cov moddov aia 


b) , 5) , y” > be fa 9 Aa 
EL peTa TLWOS 6p0dryTos Ely * €L OE LY, OTOW petCov 


2 4 
TOTOUTW KaXETWrEpa. 


oKotretoba ovv yp7 nas €tT 


la) a) ¥ i4 € 3 ‘\ b) / lal LANG 
TOAVTA TT PAKTEOV ELTE PN* WS eyw OU JOVOV VUV Oo aKa 


a a a A ‘\ A 7 Pe 
5 del TOLOUTOS, Olos TOY euav pydert a\rAw reiOec bar "3 


TO Adyw, Os av por loy.lopevw BédriaTos daivnra 


Tovs d€ Adyous, OVS Ev TO EuTpoo bev Edeyor, ov Svvapa 


vv éxBadreiv, emevdy por noe 7) TUYN yéyover, aX 


4 , 9 , , XN ‘ > ‘ 
C oyeddov TL OpmoloL atvovTat pol, KaL TOUS avTOU 


«& 


la Y AN 4 A 
10 TperBevw Kal TIU@ OVETEP Kal TPOTED0V* BY E€ay 11 


~ 
ur 


7 ¥ 7 3 es / Sy 9 
Bedrtiw exope éyew &v TO TapdrTL, ed tot dT oO 


, ie >Q> KA Pi ia a , 
fey ool Evyyapyca, ove av mielw TOV vv TA POVT @: 


7 Tov To\ev SivauLs woTEP Taldas Huas poppC 


‘ , 
hutryntar, Seopovs Kat Oavdrovs emimeutovea Ka 


\pnpatwv abaipecers. 


nw 45> xX» 
TOS OVV GY METPLOTATA OKC 


/ > , > “A \ A \ / 3 . 
Toiwela avta; €l TpWTov ev TOUTOY TOY Adyov avaha 


are to be heeded, and others not. 
Was that said in earnest? And 
does Crito, whose judgment there 
7s no impending calamity to warp, 
still concede that.it was rightly 
said ?— He does. — The opinions 
of the wise must be heeded; those 
of the foolish, not ?— Yes. 

1. IloAAod afla: sc. éoriv. 

2. el... ely: ‘supposing it to 
consist with some degree of right.’ 
For the non-committal form of the 
condition, cp. doce Kaddv elvat, et 
Tis olds T €ln (supposing one to 
be able, si quis possit) madevew 
avOpurovs, Apol. 19 E. 


5. Tov éudv pydevl: ‘ nothin 
that is in me.’ 7a éud, the co 
lective éyw. 

6. AoyiLopévw: adapted to rT 
Adyw. 

8. éweSq: temporal, and e 
planatory of vor. 

9. oxeddv te: see the Inde: 

Ir. od ph: Index, ov. 

12. Gvamdelo.. . . pas popp 
Atrrnrat: ‘tho’ there be still mo 
bugbears than are in evident 
now whereby the power of tl 
many may scare us, childlike 
“rAelw, Cognate Accusative wit 
foppodgrryrat. 
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Bower, 6 dv ov Reyes wept TOV dofav, morepov KaAQ@S 
pheyero ExaOTOTE ) Ov, OTL Tats prey det Tav oe eee 
exew TOV vovv, Tals b€ OV* 7) Tp pev He dety azro- 


a Orjoxew Kadas édéyero, vov Sé Soe apa eyevero, 
oT. addAws Eveca Adyou éehéyero, Hv S€ Tadia Kal Pdrva- 
pla ws adidas; emfuia 8 eywy éemiokdbacbar, 
ze a \ ee ees > , a 
| Kpitav, cown ae Ov, El TL ee: SP gaa CEVEED 
- érredi) @oe € eX H © avrds, Kal Ea OjLeY er ‘ TEl- 


‘Omela atta. éd€yeTo O€ Tus, ws ey@pat, ExdoToTE 
'g eS lal > , , Y la) IY Es 

de UT TOY Olopevav TL éyew, @aTEP VEY OH eya 
py OT TOV Sov, aS Ot avOparron Sofdlovew, déou 
3TaS peVv TEpt TOANOD TrovetT Oa, Tas SE yu}. TOTO Tpds 
eév, & ® Kpitav, ov doket kadas vou héyerOa ; ad yap, 

ss, p) noe pee Vy, eS > a , p) Ps : 
a ye TavOpdrea, ExTOS Et TOV péddELY aTrOOVHOKEL 
pLov, Kal OUK av oe TapaKpovor y TapovTa Evppopa “ 


dv od A€yers: above 44 C, D, 8. édcopev yalpev: cp. éacov 
- abTd xaipew 45 A. 
2. &kdorote: 7.€. on the various 10. tid tav olopévey tu d€éyerv: 


sions when Crito had heard ‘by those who ego they spoke 
ubject discussed by Socrates. to some purpose.’ déyew tT, the 
katdSndos . . . Oru. .. opposite of oddev Aéyeuv. Here in 
To: sc. 6 Xdyos, in both contrast with ddAws, evexa Abyov, 
dpa marks the ironical above. Index, Aéyew.. - 
f the question. For GXos, 14. doa ye TavOpHreva: ‘at least 
in all human probability.’ ( 
are no ae ir 
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l4 , yA aA A 4 4 3 , 
oKoTEel OF * OVX' KAADS SoKEl cou Neyer Oat, OTL Ov TaTasS 


A \ la lal 3 , A > ‘ XN tA ‘\ 
xp7 Tas Sd€as TOV avOpaTav Timav, ada TAS pev, TAS 


b) y , 4 lal > \ las , 
& ov; Ti dys; Tavra ovx Karas Eyerau ; 


KP. Kadaos. 
Ok 
LA ; 

KP. Nat. 


Ovxody Tas pev xpyoTas TyLaV, TAS Sé TOVApas 


LQ. Xpyotat d€ ovy ai trav dpovipwv, movypat de ai 


A 3 ‘4 
TOV Appover ; 
10 KP. Ilds 8 ov; 


+O. bepe 64, was ad Ta TovadTa ehéyeto; yupvalo- 


A w~ XN 
BPEVOS GV1IP Kal TOUTO TPATT@V TOTEPOY TAVTOS avdpos 


2 , \ s \ 86& x a , A. (HESS, 
ETALV@ KAU poyw Kat OO n TOV VOUV TPOTENXEL, y €VvOSs 


povou ekeivou, Os av Tuyyavyn Latpos 7} madoTpiBys ap ; 


15 KP. ‘“Evos povov. 


47 B-D 

Tt was further maintained 
that in matters pertaining to 
the body the opinion, the praise or 
blame, and the prescriptions, not 
of the many, but of the ONE expert 
or professional individual must 
be. regarded by him who aims at 
bodily health and strength ? — Ves, 
and truly so. — And he who dis- 
regards the opinion of the skilled 
adviser, and respects that of the 
ignorant multitude, will come to 
grief as to the body 2? — Assuredly 
he will. — Similarly, in questions 
of morals, of right and wrong, 
the opinion, not. of the multitude, 
but of some ONE who possesses 


understanding, must be regarded 
by him who will not come to grief 
in matters pertaining to the. soul 
—and the soul ts a serious thing 
enough ? — Indeed it zs. 

11. Ad: marks a new step in 
the argumentation, still assumed 
as a reminiscence of former con- 
versations (€A€éyero). 

Il. yupva{dpevos avyp KA. : the 
sentence is explanatory of Ta 
Tolwvra. Hence the asyndeton. 

12. toro mpdttav: ‘making a 
business thereof.’ 

13. évds pdvov | éxelvou Ss ay 
xth.: thus to be divided in read- 
ing, and in translating. Cp. Aol 
18 A, 38 D. 
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~ 30. Odxody poeta Bet xP? TOUS Moyous Kal adomd- 

= TOVS ETalvous TOUS TOU EVOS EKEivov, ALAA py) 
 Tovs TOV TOAADD. 
~ KP. Afaa dy. 

5 0. Tavry dpa atta mpakréov Kat yupvacréov 


ee > , XN , ae x a x8 nw a 
Kal edeatéov ye Kal moréov, 7 av To Evi SoKH Te 
xs) , TO wh a a @ , A 
€mioTatn Kat é€matovtr, wahrov 7 7 Evdprrace Tots | 
vy \ = 
~ aAdots. 
> 1 YY 
g KP. ‘Eovte ravra. 

_ B > A re" lal 
Cc 0. Bier. areOnoas dé To Evi Kal atipdoas avTov 


my dd€av, Tysyoas 5é rods TOY TOMY oyous Kat 


é N 2 by A > > \ \ te 
dev éerratovTwv, dpa ovdey Kakov TeEloeTaL ; 

: an \ me 
KP. Ilws yap ov ; 

- 7 Sts. NOE aK: \ lal 4,4 A , \ 
+0. Ti & eori 7d Kakdv TovTO; Kal mol Tewe, Kal 
eis TL T@V TOU ameLOovVTOS ; — 
KP. Anvov 6 OTL Els TO Opa* TOTO yap Srodhven. 
oO. Kakas Nevers. ovkovv Kat Tada, ® Kpitor, 

N Nei \ . 
ws, Wa a TAT Stiapev, Kal on Kal wept TOV 
Kalwy Kal ddikwy Kat BOXpeL Kat Kahov kal cyan - 
KAKQV, TEPL OV VvUY 7 Bovdiy ev éorw, TOTEpOV 


TOV TOh@v a) Sei. pas emeo Oat Kat poBeio Bau 
1, TH TOD eds, el Tis eoTw eratwv, dv Set Kal 
exAar kat doBetaAar ardor H Edpravtas ° 
Z Oo is 
;@ é a) A aes iene éK 
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Kat \wBnoduea, 6 TO pev Oikaiw BEdriov eyiyvero, TO 


d€ ddikm ame@ddvTO. 


a 0 , 3 lal 
N] OVOEV EDTL TOUTO ; 


KP. Otwar eywye, @ ToHKpares. 


YO. Depe by, av 7d bTd Tod vyrewvod pev Bédtiov 


sylyvomevov, vrd TOD voowdous de SiapHerpdpevov S10- 


Lécwpev, TePowevor py TH TOV EmaidvTwy Sd&y, apa 


EBwwrov npiv éeotw SvepOappevov avrod; €a7r dé mov 


TOUTO TO DOpa* 7H Ovi; 
KP. Nav. 
Io 
duepOappevov oaparos ; 
KP. OdSapas. 


>0. "Ap ovv Buwrov nuw éotw pera pox On pod Kat 


ZO. “AAG per’ exeivov ap’ jp Buwrov die bappe- 


2) XN 10 \ Xx a Q oe OL 2 4 
VOU, @ TO GOLKOV MEV wBara, TO O€ OLKQALOVY OVLWWNOLD ; 


x N , e 4 a > A , > an 9 
15 7) pav OTEpovV NYyovupeE Qa €LVAL TOU OWLATOS EKELVO, O TL 


1. Pé&\t1ov éylyvero . . . drad- 
Avto: the past tense, still alluding 


to former discussions. 


47 D-48 B 

But with ruined bodily health 
life ts not worth living ?— Cer- 
tainly not. — Then, still less is 
life worth living, with a ruined 
moral nature —at least tf the soul 
be more precious than the body ? 
— it is more precious, by far.— 
Apparently, then, in matters of 
right and wrong, the words of the 
ONE must be followed, the voice of 
Truth, not the opinions of the 
many. If, however, it be urged 
that the many possess the power 


of putting men to death, the ques- 
tion arises, whether we neverthe- 
less still affirm that not mere 
living, but living a good life, ts 
the thing of value? — We do still 
affirm i. 

4. Pépe 84: marks still another 
step in the argumentation. 

6. py TH... Sd&y: the ar- 
rangement is as if aAAa TH TOY 
moAA@v were to follow. The 
negative does not affect reBoue 
vot. ‘By listening to the opinion 
of the wrong persons.’ 

13. GAA... dpa: ‘well then.’ 
An a fortiori argument is im- 
plied in the emphatic per’ éxeivou 
and by the tone of the question. 
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SoS) ‘ la) e / Noe Og > lA Ne 
AqoT €oTl TOV nueTepwv, Tept 6 74 TE GOiKia Kal 7 SuKaLo- 


avvy €oTiv ; 
KP, OvSapds. 
YQ. “AAG TiuL@reEpor ; 
5 KP. Ilodv ye. 


YO. OvK dpa, & BédArvote, Tavy Huy ovtTw dpovti- 


an \ A 4 
OTéov, Ti Epovaw ot TohAOl Nuas, GAN O TL O erator 


\ a § , nN 106 € @ \ 5 Nie. ees , 
Tept TOY OiKaiwy Kal AdLKwY, O Eis, Kal avTN 7 adyOeLa. 


@OTE TPOTOV LEV TAUTH OdK GPIAs Elonyel, ELaNyoUmEVos 


oTns Tov Tohh@y SdEys Sety Huas dpovTilev mept Tav 


4 \ lal x > Cn A nw 3 4 ’ ‘\ 
OukKaiwy Kal KaX@y Kal ayadav Kal TwY evavTiwov. adrdAa 


\ , vA Say: a 7 Pages e ca e AS, 
pev Oy, pain y’ ay TLS, olol TE Elow Yas ol TONXOL arro- 


KTWVUVat. 


6. ok... wav... ovra: 
‘not so very much’; putting it 
mildly. ov wavv, often said with 
Attic reserve. Cp. Afpol. 41 D. 

q. 6 éwatwv...6 els. 
airy 4 UAqGea: cp. above 47 D, et 
tis €oTw eraiwy (rept TOY duxalwv 
kat ddikwv krd.). Index, ézatev. In 
the case of yupvalec Oa the “ one” 
could be named (the iazpés or the 
mudoTpiSys); likewise in other 
arts, such as music, orchestics, etc. 
But in regard to matters of purely 
moral conduct (where sacred law 
or bloodguiltiness was not con- 
cerned) there could be named at 
Athens, in the time of Plato and 
Socrates, no professional or au- 
thoritative adviser—as the priest 
or pastor would be consulted by 


good people in more modern days. 
Practically, in the scene here repre- 
sented, the expert in the case was 
Socrates himself —a genuine one 
indeed, with his well-reasoned and 
consistent principle. “Eyw... 
det To.odTos, olos TOV éudv pydevi 
weiecOar 7) TO Oy Os adv pot 
AoyiLouevw BeAriotos aivyra 
46 B. The etfs is thus virtually 
identical with airy 7 aAyOea. per- 
sonified, in the passage before us. 
So long as the sage remains true to 
himself he is sure not to go wrong. 

g. elonyet: eionyetoOat, of es- 
tablishing the premises for argu- 
mentation (ra dporoynueva, THV 
dpxnv). 

12. daly y av tis: as Crito 
urged 44 D. 
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B KP. Anda 67 Kai radta: dain yap av, & LoéKpares. 


XQ. “AdnOn Aéyens. 


aN’, ®@ Oavpaove, obTOs TE 6 


hoyos, dv SuednvOapev, Emovye SoKel ETL Opovos elvat 


\ , \ , 9 , 2» , €. oa 
KQU 7 POTEPOvVv ' KQL TOVOE QU OKOTFEL, El ETL EVEL Hw 1) 


y ¢ 5 ‘ A \ , , > N X\ > 
50U, OTL ov TO CHv TEpl mrEloTOU Tro”nTEoV, aha TO Ev 


cyv. 
KP. *AAAd pever. 


= A A 9 
SQ. Tod d€ eb kai Kadas Kat Suxatws OTe TaUTOY eoTLY, 


, x 5 fr ’ 
pever 7 ov pever ; 
10 KP. Meveu. 


XQ. Odxody €k TOY Opooyoupevary TOVTO TKETTEOD, 


mOorEpov Sikavov ewe EvOROEe TreipacOar eEvevar rr) Arev- 


Crav “AOnvaiwv, 7} od Sikavov: Kal éav pev daivynrar 


, , 2 Q\ 2 an 
Sikarov, Treipoueba, €l de E> EWILEV. 


&s S€ od héyeus 


\ , , > X , , X 8 , ‘ 
15 Tas oKewers TEpl TE AVAAWO EWS XPN LAT OV KQU 6€ns Kat 


2. © Pavpdore : marks the strong 
appeal to Crito’s reason, as against 
his feeling and prepossession. 

2. ovTés Te... Kal Tévde at 
oxémer: ‘not merely this argu- 
ment... but, further, here is 
another assertion of ours for you 
to consider.’ A new step in the 
way of premising, taken rather 
informally (ré . . . xal ad). 

8. 7d Se ed KTA.: the phrase ed 
Ghv needs defining, to prevent con- 
fusion with a popular usage. Here, 
bene vivere=recte vivere. 


48 B-E 
The premises, accordingly, have 
been agreed upon, and the way is 


clear to reason out the problem, 
whether tt ts right or wrong for 
Socrates to defy the laws of Athens 
and seek to escape from his prison. 
Considerations of pecuniary loss, 
popular criticism, family concerns, 
life and death, and so on, are not 
for men who reason, but for the 
unreasoning multitude. If it be 
proved wrong to try to escape, the 
attempt must not be made? — Ay; 
but what, then, ts to be done 2? — The 
discussion will show; and, if so 
conducted as to convince a friend, 
ws issue will be more satisfactory 
than if the well-meaning friend 
were to be left unconvinced. 

15. “As... Aéyets Tas oKépers: 
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tC AS P A 7 , 
Tmatdwv BIPORASs pn ws adynOas TadtTa, & Kpitwv, oKéep- 

para a TOV padias AMTOKTLVYUYTWY Kal RN ease 

vov y ay, ei otot 7 cae, ovdevrt Ey Vv@, ToUTwY Tav 


moar. huty & éedi 6 Adyos ovTws alpet, 11 ovoev 


om: 


Go oKeTnTéov 7 7) OTEp Viv dy ed€yoper, TdTEpoV Si- 


_ in \ na o 

Dkawa mpatopev Kal ypypata TehodYTES TOUTOLS Tots Eue 
VAS Ea Ec VK \ iy a at > \ 2a. a 

| eVO&de EEaEovow Kai yapitas, Kal avTol e€dyovTés TE 

f ws , EN ee) , > , , a 
Kat Benge TH adybeia nein ay TOVTA TAUTA 
| TOLODYTES Kay aie aouka avTa SRYeS Con BY 


a 


ov 0€y Prodoyiler Oar OUT €L pomaby tees det Pepe 


Tas Kat yovxiav ayovTas, our’ él a\X\o OTLoUV maoXew 
3 Tpo TOU QOLKELD. 


KP. Kalés pev pro Sacers héyew, @ Laxpares: cpa 
dé ti Spaper. 

5 OQ. Skordpev, @ ayabd, Kowp, Kal et Ty exers avTt- 
héyew €uod héyovtos, avrideye, kal wou Teivopa: el dé 
inl’ A 0 a , Ar @ r / Si 
PY, Tadoar On, @ pakdpre, ToAGKLS pow €ywy TOV 
2 N (ae «3 Ni 3 (A EY E) , he whl 
wrov Adyov, ws xpy evOESEe axdvrwy “APnvaiav ene 
dmuevar* ws €y@ TEpt ToAAOD TroLovpat TEiTAS GE TADTA 


usually, when an endetedent is 


clause the article is omitted. 
‘I. ph... Tatra... okéupara 
i fader pm. 

kal dvaBiorkopévov y av: 
(who) would ong to life 


13. Spa Seri Spapev: a trace of 
impatience on Crito’s part. 

17. %5y: ‘finally.’ 

19. meloas oe: ‘with your ap- 
proval’; opposed to dxovtos ( 
gov). Index, meiOew. _ 
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dpa dé dn THs TKebews THY 


49 Aapxyv, €av wou ixavas héyynrat, Kat TELp@ atroKpiver bat 


sy eed , Kae pt =e 
TO EPWTWLEVOV, n av padioTa oly). 


KP. *Ad\a reipacopma. 


5 20. Odderi tpdrm hapev Exdvras adikyTéov eEivat, } 


\ Naan 3 , , NIC Ay, x 3 S las s 
TLL [LEV aouKkntéov TPOT@, TLWt de OV; 7) OVIALWS TO YE 


> aA »¥ 3 X\ ¥ / e , (Teer) ~ 
aduKety ovTe ayaov ovTE Kady, WS TOAAAKLS Hutvy Kal 


€v T@ eutrporbev xpdvm wpohoyynOn; 7) Tava tv 


3 A € te € rd > a a EEN 
€xevvat ai mpdabev dpodoyiar év tatade Tats ddiyais 


e , 3 , Caer 2 X , > , ¥” 
IO NMEPALS EKKEXUMEVAL Elo”, KaL Tahal, @ Kpitwv, apa 


Tyhixoide avdpes mpos ahdyHAous oTovdyn Siareyopevot 


Béehafopev Huas avrovs maidwy ovdev Stahéepovres ; 7} 


Q lal 9 »¥ 9 z 3 7 e Lal 
TavTos pahdov ovTws EXEL, WaTEP TOTE EAEYETO NUL, 


¥ \ e ‘ ¥. , 2 ¥ ine <€ a“ ¥ A 
etre baci ot TodXol etre uy, Kal etre Set Nuas ETL TOVOE 


have often affirmed before, with- 
out regard to popular sentiment, 
that ALL wrong-doing is unhand- 
some and base ?— They do reaffirm 
wt. — And doing wrong ts to be de- 
fined as doing wrong, harm, or 
evil to SOMEBODY ?— Jt zs. — And 
wrong-doing by way of retaliation, 
rendering evil for evil, is under 
no circumstances whatever right, 
no matter how great may be the 
provocation? Let Crito be cau- 
tious in acknowledging a principle 
which few men are ready to ad- 
mit —hence few there be with 
whom the present discussion were 
even possible. But this is Socra- 
tes’ principle. Ts it also Crito’s? 
—itis. 


3. 7 av KtA.: ‘as nearly as pos- 
sible as you believe.’ 

5. ‘Exévras: ‘if’ we can help 
it.’ The adjective agrees with 
the “agent” of the verbal. 

g. év TatoSe Tais . . . Hpépats: 
viz. since the trial and condemna- 
tion of Socrates. Cp. ézevdy pot 
noe y TUXN yéyovev, and the con- 
text, 46 B. 

10. ékkexupévar: ‘spilled’; z.¢. 
wasted, come to naught. 

10. méAat... apa... &ddbopev 
Teas adtovs ralSwv otSev Siacépov- 


_mes: ‘were we all the time... 


without knowing it no better than 
mere children, after all (dpa) ?’ 

13. mavtds paddov: ‘above all,’ 
‘more truly than ever.’ 
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Xahemsrepa_ maoxew etre Kal mpadrepar Opes TO ve 
 dduKely TO aSixodyrt Kal KaKkov Kab atoxpov Tuyxdver dv 
“Tavtt TpoTH ; Papev 7H ov ; . 

KP. Pape. 

5 LO. Oddapds dpa Set ddicetv. 

‘ KP. Od djra. 

— LO. Odd adikovpwevoy dpa avTaduKelv, ds ot Twoddoi 


ed 5 , bY wn Vie | la) 
olovrat, émerdy ye ovdapas Set adiKetv. 
KP. Od daiverau 

rQ. Ti dé dy ; KaKoupryely det, & Kpitwv, ov; 


ke 
Dal 
uy 


aa 

Cs 
= 
\ 


KP. Od 8 a TOV, @ ReKpares. . 
SO. Ti de; Bec scecoupysie KAKOS TACXOVTA, WS ol ! 
toddol dacw, Sixaov 7) ov Sikaror ; 
Tok, Oubapos: 


= 30. TS yap TOU KAKQ@S TroLEw avOpatrovs TOU aSexety 


Sév Scapépen. ae 

KP. "An On héyets. 

30. Odre ae dvradiuxeiv Set obre KaKaS TroLEty ena 
pore, ovo av OTLODY TAO XY om QUT@V. Kal Opa, @ 


etre Kal mpadtepa: added tes), foreseeing dimly that by this 
yrically, to oe! the contrast. admission he concedes the whole ~ 
Ths xpyjpata, Apol. 308. contention. Cp. the hesitation — 
16 ye dSuketv: yé marks off of Meletus when cross-ques 
m 7d ddixeiv distinctly Afol. 27 B. 

evant rcumstances —I0. errs 


ov, TavTa KaBopodoyav, OTws tay Tapa Sd€av soho a 
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> \ Ly 9\ 7 ‘ A ‘ tal w 
oloa yap OTL oXdtyots TLOL TAVTA KAL SoKet Kat 


8 a a > Y PS) 45 Ve , iY > ¥ 
O&eu. OLS OVY OUTW OCEOOKTAL KQAL OLS [L7), TOUTOLS OVK EOTL 


Koy BovdyH, AN’ avayKyn TovTovs adAjhov Katadpovely, 


dpavras TA GAAHAwY Bovrevwara. oKdzet 67 OdV Kal OD 


> , , A XN A \ > 7 
5 €u pada, TOTEPOV KOLYMVELS KAL EvvdoKet Oot KGL apyX w- 


pela evred0ev Bovdrevdpevor, ws ovd€more 6p0as ExovTos 


»¥ a > al ¥ la! > PS) lal »¥ los , 
OUTE TOV GQOLKELV OUTE TOV AVTQAOLKELY OVUTE KAKWS 77a- 


> 4 0 > PS) “ a x > rd ‘\ 
OKXOVTA AUVVETUAL AVTL PevTa KQKWS * 1) APiTTac at Kat 


Eov KoWwwvels THS APXNS ; Ol wey yap Kat mddaL ovTw 


10 Kal vov ert OoKet: col C€ Ef Ty Addy SedoxTat, héye Kal 


didacke. 


¥ 
QKOUE. 


> 3 > 4 Lea , ‘\ nN an 
€l ) EMMEVELS TOLS apoade, TO PETA TOVTO 


KP. AN’ eupeéve te Kat EvvSoxel por: adda héye 


I. OAlyows Tol Tatra Kal SoxKet 
kal Sdfer: perhaps there were fewer 
persons in pre-Christian times than 
now, who were ready to admit a 
principle and profess a doctrine 
which they never felt themselves 
bound to observe in practice; but 
there were doubtless some such 
even anciently. Cp. égamaryréov 
below E. 

2. ols otrw SéSoxrar: ‘ (they) 
who have adopted this belief.’ 

Il. TO pera todro: 7.¢. the se- 
quel, the logical outcome of the 
affirmations premised. 


49 E-50 B 
Lf, now, a, nan ts to perform 
and not to evade that which he 
acknowledges to be the right thing 
to do, then does Socrates, in at- 


tempting the proposed escape from 
prison, stand by his acknowledg- 
ments, or does he rather wrong 
somebody ? —injuring certain per- 
sons, those in fact whom least of all 
in the world he should injure? — 
But who, pray, are they ?— Well, 
supposing the LAWS of Athens 
were to present themselves in per- 
son to Socrates, on the eve of his 
absconding, and take him to task 
in view of this fine enterprise ? — 
asking of him an opinion, what 
were likely to become of a state 
wherein the judgments of the 
courts are defied and set at naught 
by individuals? Conceivably he 
might reply that in his case the 
state was in error and the judg- 
ment false ? — He might indeed so 


reply. 
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“30. Meo 5) av TO peTa TOUTO, padrov S = oan 
mérepov & av Tis Gpohoyyon TH Sikara OvTa ToinTéoV 7) 


e€ararnréov ; 

KP. Touyréov. 

5 620. EK rovtwv 87) aOpe. damidvtes vOWSe apes 
\L}) TeloavTes THY TOY TOTEPOV KAKMS TLVAS TOLODMEY, 
Kal TavTa ods HKLOTA Sei, i OU ; Kal eupevomer ots @fLo- 


Royyoaper Suxaious ovow 7 ov; 
hs KP. OvK eX) @ Sadbkpares, droxpivacOau mpos 0 
Do airas ‘ ov yap evvod. 
— 30. ?AAN Gde oxdma. et pehhovow np evbevde 
ere drodiSpdorne, EW?’ Orrws Set dvopdoat otro; €\ Oov- 
TES ot vopot Kal TO KOLVOY TNS TOAEWS ETLOTAVTES epolemas 
Hind pee. Oo eter Ti ev V@ EXELS move ; ado TL } 
Toure TO Epyo, @ emixerpets, Stavoet Tovs TE Desa 


| as amohéoa Kat evumacar ray. TOAW TO OOV Lae, qj 


< 


CEL ool otov TE €TL EKELVV THY Tou evar Kat pH) 


- 1. M@Adov 8€: ‘or rather.’ whatever name we are to ‘call this 
3. &amarnréov: ‘evaded,’ we thing.’ He would gladly find a 
‘should naturally say. But the milder designation than dzrodi8pa- 
ek word is stronger in its im- oxew for that which Crito asks him 
ion of falsehood. to do, if the language afforded a 
6. ph weloavtes Thy woAtv: cp. word at once appropriate and 
soe48E. — - putable. Cp. mpdrras are 
évvoé: ‘comprehend.’ Crito doddos pavrdratos Tp 
like to be explicitly informed x 
se Toes are. Plato’s 
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> , Sino e s 4 Ss ) , 
avaterpadbar, EV 7) ab YVOLEVAL OLKAL [LNOEV LOX VOUOLY, 


GX’ bd iSwwr@v dKupoi Te yiyvovTas Kat dvapeipovrar ; 


tS an 5 , \ an ee 4 a 
TL epoupev, @ Kpitwyv, mpos TavTa Kat ava TovavTa ; 


TOAAA yap av Tis EXoL, AANws TE Kal PHTwp, elmELy UTEP 


, A , > / a ‘ / x 
5 TOUTOV TOV VOLOU amroh\vupevov, Os tas dikas Tas dtKa- 


> 
cBeioas mpooratTe. Kupias Elva 


 €podpev pos 


> iN Y 2Q7 \ € a € l4 \ > > a ‘ 
Cavrovs ore HOiKer yap Nuas 7 Wddus Kal ovK dpOas THY 


dikny expwev ; Tadta 7) TL epovper ; 


I. dvaretpadbar : 2.¢. dvaTeTpap- 
peéevyv (‘subverted’) eva, ‘to be 
as nothing.’ 

I. at yevépevar Sikar: ‘the 
judgments rendered.’ More ex- 


plicitly below, tas dékas tas duKa- 


ofeioas. 
2. Gkupot . . . ylyvovrar: ‘are 
foiled.’ For y/yveo@ai in periph- 


rasis with passive sense, see the 
Index. 

4. GAAws Te Kal PHTwp: an allu- 
sion to Athenian procedure in the 
presentation of a formal plea by 
an advocate (one of the ovvd.kou 
or gvvyyopot) upon the question 
of the abrogation of a law. A 
sort of apologetic reference by 
Plato, in view of the eloquent 
defense he is himself about to put 
into the mouth of laws personified. 

5. dirodAvpévov:  ‘ threatened 
with ruin as it is.” Note the 
effect of the imperfect stem, and 
cp. émtxeipels Huds aroAdVvae C. 

6. 7 épodpev krdX.: Socrates an- 
ticipates the objection that would 


naturally be raised by Crito, thus 
affording a quick transition to the 
next step in the argument. For 
the future indicative in this ques- 
tion, compare the following note 
on av elrwow ot vopo. 


50 C-5I C 

Standing before him now in his 
prison the Laws of the Common- 
wealth propound to Socrates the 
solemn and startling question, 
whether tn the tacit agreement 
entered into by every citizen with 
his country it is really assumed 
that he will obey her ordinances 
only when he deems them justly 
administered, and not unexcep- 
tionally and always. This con- 
tract implies on the part of the 
citizen an approval of the regula- 
tion of marriage by the state, and 
involves a surrender of his indi- 
vidual rights to the welfare of the 
community, whose privileges he 
has thus, by birth, rearing, and 
education been enabled to enjoy. 
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- KP. Tadra vy Ata, & Ldkpares. 


4 ms & x ¥ 
LQ. Ti ovv, av ettwow ot vopor: 


*0 Sodxpares, re 


> A AS 8 e , 4 igs ; ‘\ , EN A 
Ab TAVTA WMOAOYNTO HlY TE Kal TOL, H Eupevery Tats 


Q7 @ Rx G , o 3 > Py ten) , 
OlKaus QtsS QV i] Tos Succlly 5 ; €L OVY QAUTWYV Gaupetoriey 


maces lows av elmouev or, 0, Sdxpares, pr Oadpale 


By the analogy of Garcntace or 
r f the relation between master 
ind slave, if, as 1s admitted by 
common consent, powers are in- 
wested in the father or mother 
over the child, against which the 
child may not rebel or retaliate, 
VEN SO, & fortiori, the citizen 
may not assert his individual will 
judgment in defiance of the 
,to whith he owes his civil 
istence, and of which he forms 
a tegral part. ts that the 
ceded view of the relation ex- 
ig between the citizen and une 


“Av elrrwotv ot vépou: here 
rm. of the conditional eee 


™@ Eporay TE Kal AEs 


aL ee GAN’ aroxpivov, érevdy Kat clwbas xpncbar 


dépe yap, ri esis a 


Hpiv kal TH Tore emLyerpEts Has atoddUvae ; od T p@Tov 


form of the condition ; hypothe- 
cating as possible precisely that 
which by the hypothesis implied 
in the word Zevs (that of death- 
Zess beings designated by certain 
names) is impossible. Anything 
like ef Zebs arofavo. would be 
feeble and witless here. The 


English subjunctive has the same 


effect as the Greek (‘If Zeus die,’ 
‘If the Laws say’). On the other 
hand, above 50 A, where the im- 
aginary case is supposed for the 
first time, we naturally find the 
ideal form, e of vopor epowro. 
Cp. Cicero’s well-known haec 
si tecum patria loquatur (é 
duAeyorro » waTpis) Nonne im- 
petrare debeat Caf.1.8. 

Zan Kal radra GpoAdynrTo : 


Bis See Se the | 
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4 2 4 e lent ‘\ 3.376 lal 3 / x 
PEV OE EVEVYNTApEV NMELS, KAL du’ nov éehapBavev tHv 


iA c \ XN ] 4 la ‘ , > 
HNTEpa gov O TaTnp Kal epitevaey cE; ppacor ov, 


a A ‘\ ‘ / WA 
TOUTOLS NOV, TOLS TEPL TOUS Yyapous, MEUMEL TL WS OV 


Kad@s €xovow;—Ovd péeudounat, painy av.— Adda 


A Aes a , , \ § , 2 
5 TOL TEpt TYV TOV Yevopevou Tpopyv TE KAL TALOELAV, EV 


re x X > 5 50) > ) AO , c lal 
N Kaul ov €mravoevUysS ; 1 OV KaAWS TPOTETATTOV HUY 


e 3 A , - 4 Lal ~ a 
ob €mt TOVTOLS TETAYMEVOL, TapayyEehAOVTES TH TATPL TH 


wn 3 Lal A le vA lal 
OW OE EV HOUVTLKY KQL YUPVAOTLKY TALOEVELY (= Kadas, 


Edainv av. — Kiev. 


€7eron S€ éyévou te kal eLerpadys 


XN 3 , ¥. x» > Lo) a ssi e > X 
IoKal emavdevOns, exors Gy ElTELy TPOTOV [eV @S OVXE 


e , i \ ¥ A PS) la > , \ c 
HHETEPOS noba KQU EKYOVOS KaL ovdos, QauToOs TE KQAL OL 


I. éyevvioapev: Cp. yuers . . - 
yevynoavtes 51 C, yevvntais ovo 
nuiv 51 E. Also éxyovos (Hpme- 
Tepos) 50 E. Figuratively speak- 
ing, the citizen owed his being to 
the commonwealth, inasmuch as 
the privileges of citizenship ac- 
crued to him only thro’ the legiti- 
macy assured by the laws regulating 
marriage. At Athens he must be 
descended from Athenian citizens 
both on the father’s and the 
mother’s side. 

5. Tod yevopévov: ‘of the child, 
once born’; marking the transi- 
tion from yevéoOar to tpépeo Oar Kat 
madever Oar. 

6. Hpdv ot éml rovro.s Treraype- 
vor: ‘such of us as pertain (have 
been assigned) thereto’; 7.e. to 
Tpopyy Te Kal madeiav. 

Q. émevdy Se éyévov re kal... 
éravdev0ns : again naming yeveoOar, 


for explicitness of reminder. 
51 c end: 

10. mp@rov pév : ‘to begin with,’ 
the citizen delongs to the state; in 
the next place, if that is true (ei 
TovO ovTws éxer), he must demean 
himself accordingly. There is no 
formal correlative to mp@rov pev 
expressed. 

11. 5000s: cp. zpos Tov deo7d- 
tnv, below. So far as personal 
liberty and equality before the law 
were concerned, Athenian speak- 
ers were in the habit of contrast- 
ing their own civil government 
with the condition of those living 
under Oriental despotism, whom 
they called d00A0. In another 
way, however, as here, where mat- 
ters of duty are in question, the 
analogy of master and slave may 
be fairly used in emphasizing the 
strong sense of absorption of the 


Cp. 
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: ce L- : eS, 50° Y ¥ S 3 9 ¥ »¥ 
‘Gol TPdyovor ; Kal EL TOVP OvTaS Exel, dp e€ ioov ole 
> \ Nie ew 4 > a 

eivat Gol TO Sika.ov Kat Ht, Kal aTT av Hhpets oe emLyel- 


t? 
% 
Pn a \ \ ae p) A Fo Nhe 

pepe TOLEW, KAL DOL TAVTA AVTLTFOLELY OLEL OfKavov 


i a seh wy »¥ \ / > > ¥” ey 
elvat ; 1) Tpos pev apa ou Tov TaTépa odK EE ioov Hv 
. : 

570 Oikatoy Kat Tpos Tov SeamdTHY, EL Go BV eTVyYaver, 


cab 4 , las \ A Ta 
 @OTE, ATED TAT KXOLS, TAUTA KAL GVTLITOLELY, OUTE KAKOS 
ut ¥ , 

A dkovovTa avTidéyew OvUTE TUTTOMEVOY aVTITUTTELY OUTE 
» 7 an , \ \ \ , » \ 
adda TovavTa moka: a dé he war pida, hy Kat 
TOUS VOMOUS EOTAL TOL, WATE, EV TE aS mpi 

Bdsoh\tvas dikavov yyovpevor elvan, Kal ov S€ Has TOUS 

_ pomous Kal THY TaTpioa Kal” Goxov Sivacat émiyerpHorets 
avtatoldvat, Kai Pyoes TavTa Tovey Sikara TpaTTELW, 
ie nes , lal 3 a es , > 9 > 
0 TH adnfeia THS aperns Empehdpevos ; 7H ovTws El 
ae ht f bee 4 , y , \ \ Sie 
aodds, ware NEANOEV oe OTL pyTPOS TE Kal TaTpds Kal 


individual by the body politic @€tcovjv . . . mpds 8 hv warpiSa 
which the ancients felt. ... €era.xtd.: for the form and 
ot. & trov. .. clvas... 7d force of the period, see the note 
8{xovov: the meaning is elucidated on Aol. 37 Cc, D and compare the 
by what follows in the text. other passages there cited. Ob- 
Parents and their children do not _ serve that here dpa appears in doth 
stand mutually upon an equal members of the period. 

footing in the matter of right and 6. KaKkas dkotovra : Index, axov- 
wi rong. The father, for example, ev. a ay 
; a right to chastise his son; ro. kal ov 8: ‘When in like 
he son may not undertake to manner you.’ Index, be. 
is a father in tod If 14. pytpds Te Kal marpds 
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aA ¥ , € , , 7s e \ 
TOV ANAWY TPOYOVOV ATAVTWY TYLLWTEPOY EOTLY Y TATPLS 


\ \ 4 / \ 
BKal TEMVOTEPOY Kal ayroTEepov Kal ev peilov. pmoipa Kal 


‘\ lal X\ > > , lal lal ¥ ‘ 
mapa Oeots kat map avOparos Tots vovy Exovar, Kat 


o€BeoOat Set kal paddov Ureikew Kal Owrevery Tarpida 


/ x , Sak iQ x oe a a 
5 Xa\erralvovaav YH TWAaTEpa, KQL 1) TELUELY 1%) TTOLELY GA QV 


Kehevy, Kal Tage, edy TL TpooTaTTn Tale, novxiav 


¥ 37 , be bo) 37 > / 
ayovra, éav Te TUTTETO aL Edy TE deta Oat, eav TE els TONE 


xX na 
pov ayn TpwOnodpevor 7 atoPavovpevor, ToLnTEov TAavTA, 


‘\ \ ee id A \ > ‘\ € 4 > \ > 
KQL TO OtKavov OUTWS EXEL, KQL OUKL UTELKTEOV ovode ava- 


Téov ovoe NevTT€ov THY TaEW, AAA Kal év TOELw 
10 Kwpy v Hv Tag, be 


SAE / \ a , a x , ¢ 
C kau €v dukacTy pio KQL TAVTAYXOUV TOLNTEOV a av KEhE’N 1 


4 Nee: 7 x (0 > \ a XN Ou / 
TOALS KQL Y) TATPLS, 7) TELUELY AUTYV Y) TO OLKQLOV TEPUKE, 


12. 1 welOev airhy: the infini- 
tive construction follows very nat- 
urally after the verbal adjectives 
preceding (sounréov = oveiv det). 
For zeiewv, cp. above B, below 51 
E, dvdacKelv kat rev Apol. 35 C. 

12. q. . . wépuxe: ‘ where the 
right Zes,’ we should say. Here, 
as often, répuxe is hardly more 
than a weighty synonym of éori. 
mépvxa occurs in its strict proper 
sense Afol. 34 p.—If there is 
any fallacy or special pleading in 
the present passage, it consists in 
the assumption that juries repre- 
senting the power of the state are 
regularly open to persuasion by 
truth and reason. 


51 C-52 A 
Such a view of the relation 
between state and citizen being con- 


ceded as the true one, it follows 
that Socrates in considering the 
plan of escape proposed to him 
contemplates WRONGING that au- 
thor of his civil existence and its 
privileges which is his Country. 
That there ts nothing harsh or 
arbitrary (the Laws contend) in 
their way of enforcing the con- 
tract, ts witnessed by the fact that 
every citizen is left free to emt- 
grate and absolve himself from its 
conditions by taking up his rest- 
dence elsewhere. In remaining at 
home he seals the compact by his 
act, and in breaking it he is guilty 
of violating a pledge as well as of 
injuring his benefactors. Nor do 
they, the Laws of Athens, fail to 
grant him at the last moment, in 
case of dispute, an apportunity of 
proving himself free from error. 
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; ; Ce 


. Bovecer Oat de be OOLOY OUTE NTEpa oUTE matépa, Tov 


% 88 TOUT@V ETL ATTOV THY mar pio ; ;— Ti Pa roueD pos 
-radra, ® Kpitav ; adnOn déyew Tods vopouvs ov; 
KP. "Eyovye Soxet. ; 


qe 


5s LO. Snore Totvuy, @ YoKpares, pater & av tows ot 


| VOPLOL, EL Nets TAVTA aAnOH €yomer, Ort ov Sikara Huas 
_ émuxeipets Spav & viv emiyeipeis. ets yap oe yevvy- 
: poartes; exOpebavres, maweiravres, PETAOOVTES ATaVTWY 
. olot Te HUEY KAA@V Gol Kal TOLs AANOLS TACL TOXITALS, 
0 OWS Tpoayopevouer TO ELovoiay reroujKeat AOpen 


16 Bovhopeve, Spaces FeO ey Kal ey Ta &V TH 


Eu mpdyjwara Kal Las TOUS ee @ av py GS: 
= MELS, eSeivan Na Réore Ta QavTov amevar Orrou av 


Bowdoyra kal ovdels 9 es TOV sks éparoddy €oTU 


s Saas €av TE TIS BovAnTaL U SEY eis atrouKiav 
at, EL 09) APE KOLMEV “NpEls TE Kal 9 TONLS, €av TE 


6. El... ratra ddnOf Aéyo- tive expresses the means phere S 
pe: cohnihde what we here say the proclamation is virtually made. 
true.’ The absence of the 11. Sox.pac6G: on the comple- 
e shows that dAn@7 is predi- tion of his seventeenth year the 
See notes on Agol. 18 A Athenian entered upon his full 
Cp. also ddixa aira rights as a citizen by being en- 

ié eons above 48 D, and the rolled in his deme. At that time 
s; where, however, the pres- he must undergo a ‘scrutin 
r absence of the article is peheets as | to the ge 
ters in the oy pease 
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perouKety adNooe EAD av, i€var Exetoe OTL Av BovdAnTaL, 


\ ol 
E€XovTa Ta avrov. 


a aK Con , eA a 
os Ps) av UP@V TAP ALLEWY, Op@v OV 


, e A , , , \ 5 \ 
TpoTov yes tas Te Sikas Sucdloue Kal Tada THY 


, a ¥ \ A e , » 
TOA Storkodpev, HON pape TOVTOY @ohoynkevar Epyw 


ee a x € cx r a / las ‘ x \ 
5 NeW a av NLELS KEAEVMMLEV TIOLYOELVY TAVTA, KAL TOV -Y) 


TeOouevoy Tpiyn Papev AOiKElv, OTL TE yevYNTals odo 


ec A > , No la) ae hv € Le 
Hey ov teiOerat, Kat Oru TpopEevor, KAL OTL omohoynaas 


e A“ / ¥ nA + , c lal > x 
HLL meer Oat OUTE metOer at OUTE metOeu NAS, EL [L7) 


g KAAS TL ToLOvpEY, TpOTLOevTWY HUadV Kal OK aypiws 


id A A RK , > ‘\ 4 lal 
52A €miTaTrovr@y Tove & av KeAeVaper, ALAA EhrevTwY SvoL 


4 » i@ € A x» a“ , TD) , fal 
Oarepa, H meiPew yuas f Tovey, TOUT@Y OvdETEPA TLEL. 


us.’ Cp. 46 B, the note on ei... 
€ln- 

4. yw: cp. epyw add’ od Adyw 
52 D. 

6. Or . . . yevvnrats ovo 
Hpiv ob amelOerar . . . Stu rpodedor 
Sti 6poroyjoas KTA.: he is thrice 
guilty, ‘in that we whom he fails 
to obey are the authors of his ex- 
istence, have reared him, and have 
received from him a promise to 
obey us—a promise which he 
does not keep nor yet convince 
us’ (that he is justified in not 
keeping it in any given case). 

Q. tmpoTiWévrwv Hav: ‘tho’ we 
offer him his choice’; sc. 7 zec6e- 
cba) reiGev. .e. he has the re- 
source of a trial before his peers. 
dypiws émurdrrew, on the other 
hand, would be characteristic, not 
of a rodureia, but of a rypavvis. 

10. éprévrav. . . odSérepa moved : 


the foregoing thought is here re- 
peated in chiastic order (ABZ A), 
to enforce strongly the notion of 
insubordination and bad faith. 


52 4-53.4 

The Laws warn their prisoner, 
that by carrying into effect the 
contemplated design he will render 
himself liable in a surpassing de- 
gree to those charges which culmt- 
nate in the reproach of breaking a 
solemn compact. His home-staying 
habit, his apparent preference for 
Athens over other cities, evinced by 
an extraordinary indisposition to 
sojourn elsewhere, renders SOCRA- 
TES’ subscription to the civil con- 
tract unusually solemn and em- 
phatical. Moreover, he has seen 


fit to rear children in Athens, 


that their lot may be in common 
with his own. 


Finally, of all men 


nal 


a 


ey Tos padiota. — Ei ov éya elirouftt, Ava ti 87 ; 
dy pov Sikaiws Kabdmrowro héyovtes, OT ev TOLs maura 
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tie / é ~ N a a SNS, ad 
Tavraus oy papey Kat o€ Tats aitiats eve€er Oar, elmep 
eres & €mwwoeis, Kat onX aetna -AChvaton oé, aN 


lows 


=>) e] Snel Ss > a e \ , , \ 
5) AOnvaiov eyo QUTOLS apohoynkws TVYKXAVO TAUTHV THY 


c 7 
opohoyiav. 


patey yap ay or °Q Loéxpares, peyda 


=e . vs : Y A c% 
BYLLY TOUT@V TEKULYPLA ETT, OTL TOL KAL NMELS HPETKOmEY 


Kal 7) TOMS: ov yap av mote TOV adhwy *APnvatwr 


" Ad , / 3 > ‘ate - > , 
amavtov SuapepovTws ev avTh emedrpers, ef ry Gor Cus- 


- , ¥ ‘ ee , , 3 a3 a 
o PEepovTas NPE KEV, KQL OUT €77Tb Jewpiav WOWTOT EK TYS 


prohews epics, ovTe aoe oddandes, el ie posrens 


BeeHer a5) OUTE ahdnv aToonptav ETOLYOW TT WTTOTE, 


_ Socrates could with the least grace 
evade by illegal means the execu- 


lty to be replaced by exile. 
x then or at some earlier 
his long life might he have 
himself elsewhere, per- 
one of those Dorian states 


c XN 49 \ € ¢ , a 
LKQAVOL HAV KQU n HMETEPa TONS : 


’ the adverb governs the genitive 


devocavit...n 
ad sil ‘i 


@oTEp ol adddow ipa ovd émulupia oe dys 
Lews ove ahr\wv vopwy éd\aBev <idé&vat, dAAA mets 


ovra opddpa 


ra e las \ ¢ 4 "(13 Lal A e , 
CHMAaS pod, Kal wpooyes Ka Huas TolitedoeTOa, TA - 


3. év rots: cp. 43 C,and the note. 
8. TOv GAdwv. . . SiachepdvTws: 
as the verb duapépew would. —For 
the habit here noted, see Index, 
wxparys. ae 
14. elSévar: Epexegetical I 
finitive. Cp. non illur 
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»” Q A b) Sa , e > , 
Te adNa Kal maldas ev avTH ETOL{Tw, ws apeaKova7ns 


aA td ¥ 4 3 2. A “A / eat cee) 
Gol THS Toews. ETL TOWN ev adiTH TH dikn eEHY gor 


lal , 2 3 4 Re, ig’ > nd 
puyns Tiunoacbar, eb EBovrov, Kal oTEp vUY akovons 


lon A , ra A 
THs TO\EwsS EmLYELPELS, TOTE EKOVTNS TOLNoAL. 


Sig OES, 
Ow ce 


4 \ 3 fs e 3 ~) lal > v4 4 
5 TOTE pev exadrAwTriLov ws OVK AyavaKTOV,.€i Séot TEA VavaL 


ce, AAA pov, ws Epnoba, mpo THS Pvyns Odvaror - 


le) \ teen > 4 ‘ "2 > 4 » e€ lo 
VUV dé OUT EKEWOUVUS TOUS hoyous QLoXUVEL, OUTE NMWV 


DTO@Y vopav evTpérel, éemixepav SiaPOelpat, mparreis TE 


dmep av Sovd\0s davddratos mpdkevev, amoduopdo Kew 


3 A wy’ \ - X\ \\ € , 
loémiyelp@” Tapa tas EvvOyKas TE Kal Tas dpodoyias, 


Kal’ as nu EvveHov rodurever Oar. 


- a oe 
MPWTOV [EV OVY 


e “ A_> 952% cd nA > BJ A 4 ie / 
Huy TOUT avTd aTroKpivaL, EL adNOH héyonev HacKovTEs 


oe @podoynkevar ToduTever Oar Kal” nuas Epyw, add’ ov 


hoyw, 7 ovK adnOn. 
15 ado TL} Gporoyauer ; 


, bes EA a - / 
Ti Papev TPOS TAUVTA, @ Kpirwr ; 


KP. ’Avaykn, ® LoxKpares. 


leges, and incur the same liabili- 
ties as their father. — Socrates, in 
fact, as we are amply informed by 


Xenophon and Plato, found much ~ 


to criticise in the political con- 
stitution of his native city. It 
remains true, however, that the 
circumstances of Athenian life en- 
abled him to work out his mission 
far more effectively then he could 
have done elsewhere in Hellas. 

I. & avrg tH Sixq Krd.: ‘at 
the trial itself,’ finally. The argu- 
ment of consistency here advanced 
is in the highest degree pertinent 
and cogent. It.alone constrains 


the modern reader to commend 


_unhesitatingly the decision of 


Socrates in the Cyrzto, however 
strained some of the other plead- 
ing may appear. . His utterances 
and his demeanor before the 
court, as attested alike by Xeno- 
phon and Plato, bound Socrates, 
above all men, to spurn the sug- 
gestion of an attempt to escape 
execution of the judgment. Crito’s 
concession of this point we do not 
feel as a device of the Platonic 
dialogue. 

‘2. effiv . . . Tinhoacr8ar: see 
Apol. 36 B-38 B. 
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i so. "AdXo Te ovv av daiev 7) Baar TAS Mpos 
a avTous Kat Ouodoyias mapaBatvers, ovY vio dvdy- 
“KS Oporoynaas ovde amaTnfeis ovd5é Ev driyw ypdve 
Pavayxaddels ep een Ha, add’ év ereaw €Bdounjxovra, 


év ols €€nv oor amevar, el 7) YpeoKopey Nmels pyde 
AW 2 , , _ eb xe, fe > ‘ a 4 
Oikaar EpaivovTd wor ai dporoyiat eivar. od dé ovTE 


Aakedaipova mponpod ovte Kpyrnv, as db) éxaorore 
dys civopetoBar, ote aAnv ovdepiav Tov “E\Anvider 
\moNEwY OVdSE TOV BapBapsxdy, adda éddtrw && auris 
Bees 7) ob ywXol Te Kal Tudhot Kat ol a\Aou ava- 
Beet ovT@ GOL Siabeporras: Tov art\ov *APnvatwr 
hperkey 7 mods TE Kal Hes ob vdpor. vov S€ Sy od« 


3 


EM PEVELS Tots @mooynuevas ; Eav Huw ye trey, 


_ 


7-1. aAXo = otv dv atev xth.: doubting that the judgment of the 
the position of dy shows how Athenian court was sound. Fur- 
closely datev av is amalgamated ‘her discourses by Socrates abroad, — 
with the sentence while still inde- «pon his favorite themes, will be 

pendent of its grammatical con- xmnseemly enough! Better, doubt-— 
struction. Pie rally above 51 C, ess, resort to such a community as 


lf. 30 B. would relish the tale of an aged 
7. AaxeSaipova . . . Kptrnv convict’s flight and would applaud 
. . ebvopetrOar: see the names 7s author — provided he could so 
the Index. conduct himself as to offend no 


7 


53 A-54 B thought. : 
- Let Socrates reflect that es such are to ey the bance af gror 


man by independent ae ae = 


ae 
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, Ni 5 , 4, ¥ 3 lal , 
LoKpares: Kal ov KaTayédaaTos yE EwEL EK THS TOAEWS 
e€eNO av. 

(2 X\ - lal ‘\ \ 3 , 

SKorer yap Oy, Tad’Ta mapaBas Kal e€apaptravev Te 

4TovTav Ti ayaloy épydoe cavToy 7 TOUS émuTNdELoUS 

Brovs cavrov. OTe pev yap Kwduvedaovot yé cov ol 
3 , A b} \ a ‘\ lal iat i 

EMITHOELOL KAL AVTOL Pevyey Kal OTEPHONVaL THS TOAEWS 

x \ >) 4 bY , 86 on > ‘\ PY 

 THV ovoiav amohé€oat, cxyeddov TL ONnov: avTos € 

as Q oN 3 an 3 , , , » ey 

TPOTOV pev Eay Els TOV Eyy’TaTa TLVa TOhEwWY EAOyS, 7) 

OnBale ) Méyapdde, — ebvomodyrar yap aupdrepar— 

10 ToA€mLos H&ers, @ BaKpares, TH TovTwy TodsteEla, Kal 
" , an e la i, ce 4 ag 

Om OLTEp KNnOOVTAaL TOV avT@Vv TO\EwY, VTOBA€povTal oe 

x e , na , a , los 

diapOopéa Hyovpevor TOV Vopwr, Kat BeBardoes Tots 

N onl \ a 4 lal > nw \ 4 Q , 

C \ucactats tHy Sd€av, date Soxety dpOas THY Sikyny CuKd- 

YY \ / y , > , 

Ga.* ooTis yap vopwrv Siapfopeds €or, ofddpa Trou 

i, x , \ ’ , 3 7 ‘\ 

15 Od€evey Av véwy ye Kal avoytwov avOparav S.apbopeds 
eivat. mdoTEpov ov hevEer Tas TE Evvoovpevas TO AELS 
Kal TOV AVOP@V TOUS KOTMLWTATOUS ; Kal TOUTO TOLODYTL 
9 ¥» , a ¥ Ey , , ‘ 
dpa a&idv ao Cyv €orar;  mrAjoudaers Tovrois Kal 
avait XVVTHTELS Stadeyopevos — Tivas Noyous, © LHKpa- 

> A 5) t c € b) iN Ne oe , 

20TES ;  ovaoTEp evOdde, WS H apeTH Kal 4 SiKaLoo’yy 
, ¥ fal 9 , \ N , \ € 
tretotov a€vov Tots avOpdmois Kal Ta voOuysa Kal ob 

/ , a. ) y ¥ nA 0 \ an > , 
VOMOL ; KAL OVK OLeL ATXHpoV havetrbat TO TOV LwKpa- 

Dtovs mpayna; olecbal ye xpr. 

5. KuwSvveicovet ye... hev- 

yeu... q Garodécar: ‘will in- 


> > 3 \ 4 
aX €K LEV TOUTWY 


13. THv Sdtav, dove Soxetv: In- 
dex, dda. By his act he will con- 


cur the y7sk at any rate of exile 
and banishment or of eee 
of their goods.’ 

8. mpdrov pév: 
a&XXa below v. . 


answered by 


firm the popular belief that the 
Athenian judges were right in 
finding Socrates guilty. 

23. oleoBal ye xpq: see the In- 
dex. 
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Tov TOTWV ATAPELS, meets dé eis @errahiay mapa Tovs 
_€€évous Tovs eee €xet yap 57 keto aTagia Kat 
“dxotacia, Kat icws dv 7d€ws cov dkovoey as yehoiws 
€K TOU Seopurnpiov OC Hemnes oKeviy TE TWO. TEpL- 
5 enevos, 7 dup 0épay haBav 7) adda ota fa eidPacw 
evoKevaler Oar ot dmobibpag Korres; Kal TO oxnpe TO 
cavtod peTadda€as + ore d€ yépav avnp cpiKpov ypdvov 
- ies , a € \ > 4 ae aA y 
37@ Biw owrovd ovTos, ws TO ElKOS, ETOAUNTAS OUTwS 
aioypos éemfupew Cv, vouous Tovs peyiotovs tapa- 
7 ND) Ney eX ae ¥ x , es: > be , 
Bas, Be spFt FO spur apiy Minar huirys elder pi 
“akoveel, @ Sdxpares, TONG kal avatia cavTod. as 
pxouevos 51) oe mavtas avOpemous Kal TL TOLOV 7 
“evVMVovmEvos, eep et Seimvov amodednunKas eis Ber- 
yTahtay ; Aayou d€ exetvou ot Tept Sucaroovuns TE Kal THS 
ads apEeTHns Tov ee eoovTat ; adda oe TOV TaldaVv 
—eveka Bovdeu Cyv, va avrovs exOpeys Kai travdevogs ; 
a , > , > \ bie \ Z AS 
Ti O€; eis @eTTadiav avtovs adyayov Opépes Te Kat Tat 
devoeis, E€vous ToT as, iva Kal TOVTO TOV aToAaVa WoW ; 
4 rodT0 pev ov, adrod Ser epdpevor 0d Lavtos Bédruov 
“y P : id ? ee P & : . ? : 


4 2. ket. . . dkodacia: Index, 53 D. Cp. AZgol. 37 Cc, and see 


| @erraXia. the Index. — The words that fol- 
. 3. teas: ‘perhaps not. — low here contain an unanswerable 
. dkotoe . . . dvdtia; In- rejoinder to Crito’s reproaches 45 D. 


if aKovev. — 18. tva... d&rodatocwcu.y | 
; 15. rod Hpiv ace ‘where, they may have this, too 
e?’ The answer thankful for. azo. 
tone, would be —19. | TotTo p 
raw) that, to be su 
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, A , \ 4 A ) nA 
Opébovrar Kal mavdedcovTat, un EvvdvTos Gov avrTots ; 


c ‘ 3 , e ‘N , BN > , > 
ol yap emurydevor ol Wot ToTEpor eav cis BerTadiav amo- 


Snenons émpedynoovrat, eav Sé eis “Ardov asrodnpyons 


> ‘\ od , ¥ - x ° lal 2 
40UXL ETtpenoovTar ; ElTEP YE TL opedos avTav éo7L, 


A ‘e 3 Py , > ¥” i] 7 - 
BT@V GOL packovTwy ETLTNOEL@V ELVAL, OLEDUQL YE XP: 


"AAN’, @ LOKpares, TELAdpwevos Hutv Tots Tots TPopEedor 


, A \ , a / \ A , » 
PTE Tatas TEpl mAELOVOS TOLOU pyTE TO CY ATE GAO 


Sev 7p0 Tov Sukatov, iva eis "Adov e\Oav eyns mavTa 
BN P > Xn 


Tadta dmokoyyoacOar Tois eet apxovow: ovTE yap 


2 , , a , ¥ > 29. 
10 evO ade Oou paiveTrau TAUTA TPQATTOVTL Q[LELVOV ELVAL ovoe 


id > A Re , > \ ¥. “~ a > 7 
dukavorEpov ovoe OOLWTEPOV, ovee ahhw TMV OWV oveevi, 


¥ Che tal ) 2 ” ¥ 
OUTE EKELOE aApiKoLeEv@ ALELVOV EOTAL. 


aANa vov pev 


x s » 2X ea. > Py eas a A , 
NHOLKHPLEVOS ATEL, Eav amins, OVX Up Nuav TOY VoMwY 


I. Opéfovror. . . mavdsevoovrar: 
future middle as passive. 


54 B-End 

Wherefore, finally, it behooves 
Socrates not to be prevailed upon 
by his friend Crito, but to obey the 
Laws of his Country, which are to 
him as father and mother. Not 
by them, but at the hands of men, 
has he been wronged. And it 
were well, in appearing before the 
Laws of the Other World, to pre- 
sent himself, not as an ingrate and 
wrong-doer, but clean-handed, with 
just record and adequate defense. 

In voices which thus ring in the 
ears, drowning all other words 
and thoughts, there is divine guid- 
ance. And tf the voice of the Laws 


be unanswerable, ts guidance must 
be followed. 

g. Tots éxet apxovow: cp. Afol. 
41 A. 

Q. ovre . > ovres: *'as' 45, 
not, «..°SO)... not. \“Dbus tum: 
the correlatives. For ovdé (three 
times), which is never a correla- 
tive word, see the Index. 

13. 7nouknpévos . . 
mov: truly said, inasmuch as indi- 
viduals are apt to fail in carrying 
into effect those principles of 
right which in their collective 
capacity they have been enabled 
to establish and embody in the 
law. The true philosopher, act- 
ing ever consistently, does not 
care to place himself on a level 
with defective individuals —as the 
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Sada UT avOpdrav: édv dé e€EAPns ovTws aicypdas 
GVTAOLKHOAS TE Kal GVTLKAKOUPYYHTAS, TAS TAUTOU bfL0- 
hoyias te kat EwOyjKas Tas mpos Has TapaBas Kal 

a 
KaKa Epyacapevos TovTOUS OVS NKLTTAa EdEL, TAUTOY TE 
s) 7 \ 4 ‘ e “ € Lal , 
Kat pidous Kal maTpioa Kal Huas, Hueis TE Tor XadeTa- 
nw wn N Z lal c e uA > \ e 3 yo 
voopev COvTL, Kal Exel OL NueTEpoL AdEAGoL ot ev “ALOov 
ig +} > A c fd > (2 9 ‘\ € la 

VOJLOL OVK EvpLEVOS GE VTOdELOVTAL, ElddTES OTL Kal HUas 
> 7 3 /, x SS , > \ , 
eTexelpnoas amo\€oat TO Gov pépos. ada pH oe 

fe , lal a oe vA x e “a 
melon Kpirwy rove a A€yer wadAov H Nets. 


lal A ¥ A A 
> Tatra, & fide éraipe, ed tot ott eyo SoKd akoveuv, 
@oTEp 01 KopuBavTL@VTES TOV AVAGY, Kal Ev EOL avTN 1) 
> ‘ Pa A“ Wes ~ »\ lal x Ov 0 
HX) TovTwv tov Aéyov BouBet Kat roret py Sivac Gar 
e ¥ > , > Sear y \ A 3h: SN 
Tov ad\Awv akoverv: adda tobi, doa ye Ta VoY EpLol 
An A 9 
SokovvTa, eav éyyns Tapa TavTa, pmaTny Epels. pws 
;evTOL Et TL OleL TA€OV TroLHoeELY, hEyeE. 
KP. *AAX’, & LoxKpates, ovK Exw héyew. 
5 ‘\ / 
> YO. "Ea toivuv, @ Kpitwv, Kat tpatrapev tavTy, 
3 \ 4 c ‘\ ec nw 
emrerdn) TAUTH O Deds Udyyetrat. 


prisoner would do were he to try 13. boa ye KTA.: cp. 46 E. 

to turn the tables on his unhappy 17. TpatTropey TAIT: CP. wKO- 

judges. meioGar ovv xpy Buas «ire Tatra 
8. dAAG: ‘nay.’ mpakTéov ere py 46 B. The 


11. KopuBavriGvres: see theIn- Dialogue consists in an inquiry 
dex. as to right and wrong conduct. 


= - INDEX 


_ N.B. The Index is not to the notes, but to the ext of the Afology and 
Crito,and supplementary to the notes. All the proper names occurring in 
these two dialogues are registered, substantive and adjective ; but as regards 
other words the Index is meant to be in no way exhaustive. Terms and 
phrases pertaining to Athenian law and other antiquities are recorded and 
briefly explained; likewise certain words characteristic of Plato’s mode of 
Beoression or of the simple Socratic doctrines enunciated in the dialogues and 
‘ “needing fuller elucidation than there would be room for in the commentary. 
‘Finally, the Index has been made to comprise a number of familiar Greek 
words which have given rise to idioms or of themselves demand close and 
repeated observation on the learner’s part. See, for example, dAdd, ylyvecbar, 
Boxeiy, médreuy, wer, uj, 00d, WagKXeELV, movely, 


judges in the Lower World, 41 A. 
_ |See ‘Padduavévs. Sons of Aeacus 
 dydv, -Gvos, 6: strugele, contest; aS | were Telamon and Peleus, the fathers 
pvixds, immexbs, wovorkds, or Of war. | respectively of Ajax and Achilles. 
so the ¢rza/ of a case at law, 6 ayy Alavré8wpos: Acantodorus, an 
Athenian, the brother of Apollodorus, 
present at the trial of Socrates, 34 A. 
z.¢é. summoning them before the Alas, -avros: Ajax, 41 B. Ajax 
ts, Apol.24C. dyava dywvl fer Gar, | the son of Telamon was called 6 pel tw, 
be undergoing a trial,’ 34 C. See ‘the greater,’ to distinguish him from 
‘the lesser’ Ajax, son of Oileus, 
|| monian Ajax is mentioned in the 
ogy as one of the ancients 
in consequence of a 
Thetis had propose 


A 
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grin and resentment of Ajax at this 
decision led to his suicide. See the 
Odyssey ® 543 ff. 

aipeiv: Zo seize, take. 6 dbyos aipe?, 
‘the argument constrains,’ ‘convinces,’ 
Crit.48c. Mid. ‘tochoose.’ Aor. act. 
and mid., édety, Ehéo Oar 28 E. The pas- 
sive, in the meaning ake (or ‘con- 
vict’), is expressed by dAloxeoOar, 
a&AGvat 38 D, 39 B. In the language of 
the Athenian courts alpeiy is ‘to con- 
vict,’ 28 A. For the figure, cp. dcdkevy 
(pursue), ‘to prosecute,’ 6 duaxwy, ‘the 
plaintiff’; pevyerv (flee), ‘to be defend- 
ant,’ 6 pevywr 3 dropuyety (escape), ‘to 
be acquitted,’ 38 D. See gevyery. 

Aloyxlvys: Aeschines,an Athenian, 
son of Lysanias, present at the trial of 
Socrates, 33 E. He became a writer 
of dialogues, and known as 
Aeschines “the Socratic,” to distin- 
guish him from Aeschines the orator. 

axovev: fo hear, 17 B, 19 D. 
kak@s adxoverv (equivalent to a passive 
of ed, kak@s déyev), Lat. bene, 
male audire, ‘to be well’ or ‘ill 
spoken of,’ Cri¢.51A. See HA. 820, 
G, 1241, B, 513. A cognate accusa- 
tive may take the place of the adverb, 
dxovoe: dvdtia cavTov, 53 E. 

GAAG: dud, regularly after a nega- 
tive idea, 17.C. Often, with hortative 
or imperative constructions, in a tone 
of appeal or deprecation, ‘nay.’ See 
note on Afol. 39 E. adN & Ddxpares, 
‘nay, Socrates,’ Cri¢. 54 B; ddd Bov- 
Aevov 46 A. Insetting aside some pro- 
posal, as when one after the other of 
a series of suggestions is dismissed as 
not feasible, ‘well’ d\d\a xpnudrwr, 
‘well, a five then?’ (after negativing 


is 


’ 
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the proposed “penalty of imprison- 
ment) ; dddd 67 puyijs (setting aside 
the suggestion of a fine) Afol. 37 C. 
Sometimes, in the same usage, ‘or.’ 
aN ék wev ToUTwy TOY Tomwy amapels 
Crit. 53D. adda 07 TSv raldwrevena 
54 A. ddd yap, ‘but in. truth,’ ‘in 
fact, however,’ ‘in fine,’ is a condensed 
phrase leaving some part of the 
thought to be mentally supplied, 
Apol. 19 C,D, 25 C, 20 A, 28 A. Some- 
times the phrase is divided by a word 
or two, dd’ od ydp 20C. adda ydp is 
apt to occur when a lengthy discourse 
or argument is drawing near to its 
conclusion, ‘but (enough) for,’ etc. 
Apol. 42. ad #, ‘except,’ ‘than,’ 
after a negative idea. rtlya &)dov 
éxovor Adyov GXN H roy .. . Slkavoy 
34 B. Cp. wh xpficOar édaly adr’ # 
bru opuxpordtw Prot. 334 Cc. The un- 
accented d\n in this phrase is by some 
referred to &\Xos (&)\Xo). GAN ody 
.. + Ye, well then at any rate,’ ‘ yet 
at any rate,’ after some sort of a con- 
ditional statement, 27 C, 34 E. 

GAXo TL: see dAdos, 

GAAos, GAAn, GAO: other, else. 
dda kal dda, ‘now some things and 
now others,’ ‘ first this and then that,’ 
27 B. of re dddoe Kal 6 THs Oéridos 
vids, ‘and above all the son of Thetis,’ 
28°C. dda ré moe ToOAAA Evw~PadAderat 
kal, ‘many things contribute to this 
result, but especially the fact,’ etc. 
36a. Cp. Crit. 52. The phrase is 
most common in its adverbial form, 


dddws Te kal, ‘especially,’ Apo. 26 BF, 


35 D. dAdo Tu #, interrogative phrase, 
expecting an affirmative answer. d&A)o 
Tt % wept moddod moet, ‘do you not 


‘regard it as highly important?’ 24 c, 
Bri? 5O.A; 52D. 
GAAws : o¢herwese, ‘inconsiderately,’ 
vainly,’ Crit. 46D. In the passage 
cited é\dws is specifically interpreted 
by the phrase €vexa Dédyov, ‘mere 
talk. For d\\ws re kal, see ddXos. 
Gpabla (uavOdver): wgnorance, 
25 E. But as specific opposite of 
copla the meaning is ‘ unwisdom,’ 
J folly,’ 22 EF, 29 B. See cola, eldévat, 
bpbvycis. 
{ ? Audlarodis, -ews, 1: Amphipolis,a 
town in Thrace, on the Strymon, 
I amed from its position with the 
‘river encompassing it on three sides, 
rg. An important dependency of 
A hens, Amphipolis fell into the hands 
of the Lacedaemonian commander 
Brasidas in the eighth year of the 
loponnesian War, 424 B.C. Two 
ears later, in an unsuccessful attempt 
on the part of Athens to recover the 
lace, both Brasidas and Cleon, the 
Athenian general, were killed. Thuc. 
. 10. The allusion in the Apology 
licates that Socrates was present in 
the ranks at the Battle of Amphipolis, 
dvaBaivey: fo go up. Frequently 
ascending to the Pnyx, where the 
lar Assembly (é««Anola) was held, 
the slope of a hill near the Areopa- 
us, 31.c. Also of coming up before 
court of justice, él dicacrapioy 
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menae about 500 B.C., he dwelt many 
years at Athens, upon terms of inti- 
mate friendship with eminent citizens 
such as Euripides and Pericles. His 
inquiries into the nature of things, 
substituting scientific theories in place 
of the personal agency of divine be- 
ings, led to a charge of blasphemy, in 
consequence of which he was com- 
pelled to leave Athens. Anaxagoras 
taught that vos, znd, introduces 
order and symmetry into nature by 
initiating a rotatory movement, “the 
grand cosmical rotation.’”’ See Grote’s 
Plato, vol. 1, c. 1. Only brief frag- 
ments remain of Anaxagoras’ treatise 
On Nature (rept picews). 
a&vttypadh: see ypap7. 

GvrTiTipacbar: see Tiyndv. 

* Avrupdv, -dvros: Antiphon, of the 
deme of Cephisia, the father of Epi- 
genes, who was one of the followers 
of Socrates, present at the trial, 33 E. 
This Antiphon must be distinguished 
from Antiphon of the deme of Rham- 
nus, the celebrated orator. 

dvroporla: see ypapy. 

"Avuros: Anytus,son of Anthemion, 
the most influential of the three accus- 
ers of Socrates, 18 B, 23 E, 29 C, 30 C, 
31 A, 34 A, 364. He had been strate- 
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ried on the trade of a tanner. Thus 
in the Apology he is represented as 
acting on behalf of the artisans of the 
community in the prosecution of Soc- 
rates, 23 E. Anytus trained his own 
son to the tanner’s business, but Socra- 
tes, who had observed signs of intel- 
lectual ambition in the youth, advised 
the father against such a course. The 
young man, he averred, would not 
abide by a slavish pursuit; and the 
consequence would be his moral ruin 
—a prediction that was shortly ful- 
filled. Thus Xen. Afol. 29 ff. 

Géla: worth, value, 36 B, D. 

Gévos (dye) 3: worth, worthy, 
23 A, B; properly of that which is 
equal to something else in wezght, 
hence in value. 7a mXelorou déa, 
‘the most precious things,’ 29 E. 
Géibs elut madetv, ‘what do I deserve 
to suffer ?’ 36 B. dor, ‘ worth while,’ 
Crit. 53 C. 

Ggotv: to deem worth or worthy, 
384; ‘to think right,’ ‘see fit,’ ‘deign,’ 
‘ask, 19 D. dé&woare (‘ concede,’ 
‘regard’ the assumption ‘as pertinent’ 
to the case) dirrovs ov rods Karny6- 
pous yeyovévac 18 D. &xacros 7élov 
(‘claimed’) copdraros eivar 22 D. 
ovK aki pev yap ywye, ‘I do not in- 
deed expect it of you,’ 34 D, 35 C. 

amayew: to lead away. In Attic 
law, ‘to bring before the magistrate,’ 
by the process termed draywy7, in 
cases of summary jurisdiction, as when 
an offender was taken in the act. 
Hence, ‘to arrest and commit to 
prison,’ 32 B. See évdecxvdvar 

Gro8vyoKev : Zo die, fo be killed or 
put to death, regularly employed as 


rl 
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See HA. 
amobavovpmar 29 
These forms 


See 


passive to dmoxrelvevy 32 C. 
820, G. 1241, B. 513. 
C, 39 C, aréPavoy 32 D. 
of fut. and aor. always in prose. 
OvioKev. 

*AmoANsSapos: Afollodorus, a fol- 
lower of Socrates, present at the trial, 
34 A. He is named as one of those 
who were ready to be sureties for 
Socrates if he would propose a fine as 
counterpenalty, 38 B. He was known 
as pavkéds (‘madman’), thus famous 
for his enthusiastic partiality for the 
master, Symp. 173 D. At the death 
scene in the prison by his lamentations 
he broke down every one present ex- 
cept Socrates himself, Phaed. 117 D. 

Gmodevyerv: 40 escape; 
39 A. In Attic law, ‘to be acquitted,’ 
amopuyetv Thv Sikynyv 38 D, 306A. ded- 
pevorv dmrogpevyery, ‘to try to gain ac- 
quittal by entreaty,’ 35. See pevyery, 
Ocapevyery. : 

*Apiotopavys, -ovs: Aristophanes, 
chief poet of the Old Comedy, and the 
only one of whom an entire play has 
been preserved, 19 Cc. Eleven come- 
dies of Aristophanes are extant, includ- 
ing the Clouds, which is directed 
against the Sophists, and offers the 
familiar figure of Socrates as repre- 
sentative of the class. The Clouds 
failed to receive a prize when exhib- 
ited 423 B.c., and in its present form 
shows considerable alterations of the 
original text, made apparently with 
a view to a second representation. 
Aristophanes’ attack upon Socrates in 
this play was not personal but ¢yAical, 
and the caricature of the sage is free 
from malice. Other comedies contain 


Odvarov 


jesting allusions to the philosopher, 
Av. 1555, Ran. 1491. In the Symfo- 


anes appear as friendly interlocutors 
at the banquet in the house of Agatho, 
the tragic poet. See especially the 
conclusion of the Dialogue. 
*Aplotwv, -wvos: Aristo, an Athe- 
nian, the father of Adimantus and 
Plato, 34 A. See Il\drwr. 
 &pxev: 40 be first, to rule, rivds, 
28; ¢o degin (for others to follow). 
‘Mid. dpxeoOat, o begin (for oneself to 
continue), 31D. dpx hv dpfar, ‘to come 
to hold an office,’ 32 B. Idiomatic 
Phrase, éx mados dptduevoy (Toto), 
‘from earliest childhood,’ 31 D. Cp. 
x maliwy opmiKpay Dasa OiddoKover 
“Prot. 325 €. 
E arexvds (drexvos, TéexvN): simply, 
wholly, quite, exactly, 17 D, 18 C. 
Often in Plato to excuse or soften a 
figurative expression, especially in con- 
junction with ®orep or rls (Cicero, 
quasi quidam). 
“oxiaaxeiv amonoyoupevov I8 D. are- 
. .. UBpe til, Sin a sort of 
downright wantonness, 26 E, cp. 30 E. 
drexv@s (‘literally’) daodoyodbpmevos 
katnyopolnv ay éuavrod 35 D: an has 
oron, 


aTexvas waomep 


B 
3 F Bovdetew: to advise. Mid. Bovdev- 
Oat, to deliberate, take counsel, 32 C, 
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sium of Plato Socrates and Aristoph- 
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46 A, 7% Bovdy, the Athenian “ Sen- 
ate” or “Council of the Five Hun- 
dred,” % BovdAh of mevtaxdcwr. Five 
hundred BovAevrat were chosen .annu- 
ally by lot, from citizens over thirty 
years of age, fifty from each of the ten 
tribes (@vAal). Each section of fifty 
exercised executive functions during 
one tenth of the year, the order in 
which the tribes should succeed each 
other being determined by lot. The 
presiding committee of fifty for the 
time being were termed mpurdveis, 
prytanes, the tribe was said mpuravevery 
(32 B), and the period of thirty-five 
or thirty-six days of its presidency was 
called a srytany, mpuvtavela, One 
duty of the Senate was to present 
measures for consideration to the Pop- 
ular Assembly (éxxAnola), over which 
the prytanes presided, Each day the 
prytanes chose by lot from their num- 
ber an émeordrys or chairman, and it 
was he who put questions to the vote 
(érwpnplfev) in the Assembly. Soc- 
rates happened to be émicrdrys on ~ 
the day when the generals concerned 
in the Battle of the Arginussae Islands 
were to be tried by the Assembly. 
The law required each man to be tried 
separately ; hence, when a motion was 
made to Sees oF the age g 
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Kal Epacivlinvy dmoxreivar wavras, ovK 
HnOer(noev emupnploa, dpycfouévov Tov 
Shyov, TOANGY O€ Kal Suvat Gy adrechovy- 
Tw, aAAG Wepl melovos émornoato 
 ebopxety ) xaploacbar TH Shum mapa 
70 Olkatov Kal puddéac Gat Tos dmeNovy- 


tas. Mem.1.1.18. See vavyaxla. 


T 


ylyver8ar: ¢o come into being, be 
born Crit. 50 D, E, ‘arise, Apol. 23 A; 
to become, ‘be made,’ 23 D. 
5é éduvyapxla éyévero (sc. 7 mods), 
‘after it had come to be an oligarchy,’ 
32 C. pe” tuav yevérba, ‘to take 
sides with you,’ 32 C. 
kal datudvov ylyverar (‘comes’)... 
puovy Tis yryvonevn, i) bray yévnrat KT. 
Br ps 
36 A. Tov yeyordra dpiOudy ‘the num- 
ber that has resulted,’ 364. In periph- 
rases ylyvec@a is regularly employed 
as a passive to mid. moveioar; as 
Noyous moretofar, ‘to talk,’ passive 
N6you ylyvorrat. 


ére.dH 


Ore poe Oetby re 


To Yyeyovds ToUTo, ‘this event,’ 


See movety. Katd- 
Omdot ylyvovra, ‘are exposed,’ 23 D. 
ai yevdpyevar Slxar, ‘the judgments that 
are pronounced’ (at ay yévwvrac), 
Griz 50. B. 
yvovrat (‘are rendered invalid,’ ‘set 
at naught’) 50 B. 

yiyvookew: 70 see with the mind, 
form judgments, OM). 
éyvwv, ‘I came to see,’ ‘ perceived,’ 
PE aN, copwrarés éaruv, 
boris . . . &yvwxev (‘has come to see,’ 
‘knows’) 8re oddevds déibs gore... 
mpos coplay 23.B. yvyvywoKery some- 
times governs the genitive, following 
the analogy of alo@dveo Oat, to perceive. 
yueoetar . . . €uod xaprerrigowévov 


drd idwwrdv dkupo. yl- 


recognize, 


ovros ... 
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KTA, 27 A, 
éerlaracbat. 
Topylas: Gorgias, of Leontini in 
Sicily, one of the most distinguished 
of the Sophists, 19 E. He lived to le 
more than a hundred years of age, 
surviving Socrates, whose death oc- 
curred 399 B.C. Gorgias made the 
art of “rhetoric” to include his whole 
doctrine, called himself p7jrwp, and 
achieved great fame as an orator. His 
mode of expression caused a profound 
sensation at Athens, whither he came 
427 B.C. as an ambassador from his 
native city, and gave a strong impulse 
to the study of eloquence as an art, 
besides attracting many pupils and 
winning for him large sums of money 
in fees for instruction. Xenophon’s 
friend, Proxenus the Boeotian, had 
put himself under the instruction of 
Gorgias, Azad. 2.6. 16. The curiously 
ornate and artificial style of Gorgias 
is illustrated by the extant specimens 
of his oratory, an Lxcomium of Helen 
and a Defense of Palamedes. Plato’s 
Gorgias deals in a caustic way with 
the subject of “ rhetoric” (9 pnropiKky 
réxvn) taken in a very wide sense. 
yeah: a writing. In Attic law, @ 
public action, criminal prosecution, an 
ayay Snudovs as distinguished from an 
ayay tds or Slkn, Thus Luthyphr. 
2 Socrates says of the indictment for 
impiety that has been filed against him, 
otrod } AOnvatol ye Sikny abriy Kadod- 
ow, Gd ypadhy. ypadhy ypawa- 
o6at, ‘to file an indictment,’ Afo/. 19 B, 
268,27. Here the mid. voice means 
‘to get written,’ ‘have written’ for one- — 
self, thro’ the ypayuareds or offeias | 


| 


See the synonyms, e/dévar, 


eee ae i a 


scribe. Cp. 31 D. The term dyri- 
_ Ypah%, properly the writing put in by 
_ the defendant, is used of the writing 
filed by the accuser 27 c. Similarly, 
_ dvrwpoola comes to denote the bill and 

affidavit of either party. Cp. 19B, 24B. 

In public causes, if the accuser failed 
to receive at least one fifth of the votes 
_ of the judges, he had to pay a fine of 
? one thousand drachmae, and forfeited 
the right of ever bringing a similar 
action again. See 36 8B. For further 
details of procedure, see dixn, dixacrys. 


a A 
——- Saupdvios 3: pertaining to a daemon 
6 (baiwr) or daemones; dadmua rpdy- 
‘ para 27.c. When applied to persons, 
 Baudyi0s properly means ‘under the 
_ influence of a supernatural power,’ in 
good or bad sense, and is apt as a form 
“of address to convey a mild reproach, 
Sade (‘thou strange being’) 
eit Crit. 44 B. Cp. the words 
of Andromache to Hector: dacudme, 
ve oe 7d adv pévos, Z 407. Cp. the 
similar 6 @avydote Crit. 48 B, Afpol. 
26D. In the Symposium Alcibiades 
nts to Socrates as rol’rw T@ 
ovly ws addnOas kal OavpacT@ 
c. As substantive, datdmov, a 
ze being, a divinity; thus, in the 
ral, in the indictment of Socrates, 
248, 268. In 27 C dada is at 
ely adjectival with mpayyara, 
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the fuller expressions 7d daiudmop 
onpetov, TO Tov Beod onuetov 40 B, TO 
elwOds onuetov 40 C. In 31 D the 
sign is described as ‘a sort of voice,’ 
which had been wont to come to Soc- 
rates ever since he could remember, 
never to impel him but always to deter 
him from something he was’ going 
to do: éuol dé rotr’ éorly éx mavdds 
dpéduevov, pwvh Tis yeyvouern, 4 
bray yévnrat, del dot pémet pe TOUTO 
6 dv wé\X\w mpdrrew, tpoTtpémer é 
Thus it had opposed his 
engaging in public life (31 D), and 
from its silence on the occasion of his 
trial he infers that the event would be © 
for the best (40 A-c). But while, 
according to Plato, the function of 
Socrates’ daiudroy was a negative one, 
Xenophon attributes to the sign an 


ovmorTe. 


approving as well as a disapproving 


force, ddoKovros avrod Td Samdmoy 
éavT@ mpoonualvew & re déor kal & ph 
5éo. mouety Mem. 4. 8. 1. Neither 
Plato nor Xenophon explains the dav ~ 
pémoy as a divine dezmg, but only as an 
agency ; while the accusers of Socrates 
wrested the sign into the sense of a 
being, and charged him accordingly 
with introducing ‘new deities’ into 
the state. See Xen. Mem. 1. 1. 2: 
diereOpvAnTo ws paln Dwxpdrnys 7d Sat- 
bes a 


uirey adre ena 
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large the sphere of consciousness in his 
fellow-men, those instinctive prompt- 
ings, which belong to the Unconscious 
and which he could not rationally ex- 
plain, were naturally and very properly 
referred by him to divine agency. 
But where other men sought help 
externally in the traditional art of 
divination (avrixy), Socrates found 
a guide within himself. Cp. 4 elw@via 
pow MavTtkKh H Tod dapovlov 40 A. 
Plato’s restriction of the sign to a 
negative function probably means that 
when the divine influence coincided 
with the positive will and conscious 
resolve of the sage its voice would be 
superfluous and hardly noticeable. 
See Riddell, The Apology of Plato, 
Appendix A. 

Salywv, -ovos, 6, 7: a daemon, a 
divine being, properly a god viewed in 
his relation to man. The daemones 
were popularly believed to be either 
gods or the offspring of gods, 27 D. 


The divine sign (76 darmonov onpetor) - 


of Socrates is called 7d rod A€00 onpetov 
40B. Cp. detby re cat darudnor 31 D. 

8€: a postpositive particle of con- 
trast, tho’ its adversative force is often 
very slight. See wév. There is no 
equivalent word in English for 5é (‘on 
the other hand’); it must’ often be 
translated ‘but, ‘and,’ or ‘while.’ 
The fact that 6¢ is not the same as 
‘and’ or ‘but,’ since it only offseds 
things, renders its occasional use “in 
apodosis” less paradoxical than the 
learner is at first prone to regard it. 
See Crit. 51 A, édy ce émixeipOpev jets 
dmo\Ntvar.... kal od dé Huds... 
értxeiphoes dvrarod\Ntvat. Here, in- 
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stead of the clauses being codrdinate, 
as is usual when 6¢ occurs, a condition 
and its conclusion are in a manner 
contrasted. For rhetorical repetition 
of dé, see notes on Afo/. 28 E, 32 D. 
Beds (Sé0s, d¢da) 3: fearful, 
dreadful, shocking, 28 D, 29 A. kaT%- 
yopo. . . . ous €y® wadrdov PoBov mar 
H Tovs dudl “Avuroy, kalrep bvras Kal 
rovtous dervovs (‘formidable’) 18 
B, C. ovdév dé devdv (‘there’s no 
fear’) wh év éuol orp 28 B. In Attic, 
colloquially weakened to denote a 
high degree of skill in anything, with 
accusative of specification or limiting 
infinitive. Thus, dewds Aéyer, fa 
clever speaker,’ 17 B (three times, 
explained -by fp7ytwp). The substan- 
tive decvérys thus came to mean ‘skill’ 
or ‘ power,’ or especially ‘ eloquence.’ 
Aeroot, Aedoav, of : Delphi,a town 
in Phocis, on the south slope of Mt. Par- 
nassus, seat of the most celebrated of all 
the oracles of Apollo, 20 E, 21 A. The 
oracle of Delphi was consulted as to 
matters both of a public and a private 
nature. See the account of Xeno- 
phon’s inquiry of Apollo regarding his 
intended expedition in Asia Minor, 
Anab. 3.1.5. The responses of the 
god were delivered thro’ the medium 
of a priestess (arpodfris), the Pythia 
or Pythoness, while seated upon a 
tripod within the temple over a chasm 
in the earth and subjected to the in- 
fluence of an exhalation therefrom, 
The regular expression for an oracular 
response by the Pythia was dvacpeiv, 
dvenetv (Apol. 21 A, Xen. Anad. 3.1.7). 
Her utterances were taken down by 


hae es 


the attending priest (mpopirys) and 


i 
se 
i 


submitted to the tngeires, mostly in 
_ metrical form. The oracle reputed to 
have been given to Chaerephon has 
_ been preserved by Diogenes Laertius 
_ as one iambic trimeter, dvépav amdv- 


Te Lwxparns coperatos; by Suidas 
(s.v. gopés) as an iambic distich, 
gopos Lodpoxdys, copwrepos Evpirl- 

- 6ns, | dvipSy 6€ ravrwy Dwxparns oo- 

: gwraros. Upon the walls of the tem- 

ple of Delphi were inscribed brief 

maxims attributed to the Seven Sages 
of Greece. The most famous of these 

was yv0e ceavréy, know thyself, a 

_ sentiment precisely in accord with the 

- spirit of the Socratic philosophy. 

y S€xerOar: fo receive, accept. Fol- 

lowed by # (with or without aor), 

‘to prefer,’ 22 5. Similarly, with a 

hrase denoting the frzce or terms of 

acceptance, ’Oppet ovyyerérbar.. . 
éni wba dy tis déEarro (fon condi- 

tion of how large a sum would one 
accept’), ze. how much would one 
ive to have a meeting with Orpheus ? 

| A. Again, B. Thus, where our 
iom regards the paying of the price, 
Greek regards the receiving of 

“i for which the price is paid. 
Afdwov: Delium, a temple and 
ct of Apollo, in the territory of 
gra in Stes on the coast of 
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and disastrously defeated by an army 
of Thebans and other Boeotians who 
had assembled at Tanagra. Socrates 
served as a hoplite at the Battle of 
Delium, and his courageous and even 
formidable demeanor in the retreat 
was celebrated by his friends Laches 
and Alcibiades, who were present. Cp. 
Lach, 181 8, Symp, 221. 

Afjdos, 7: Delos, one of the Cyclades 
Islands, ‘sacred as the birth-place of 
Apollo and Artemis, Crz¢. 43.c. Delos 
was the center of an amphictyony of 
the Ionians, and a great festival was 
celebrated there every fifth year. 
There was also a lesser festival cele- 
brated every year, when the Athenians 
sent to the island the sacred vessel 
mentioned by Plato in connection with 
the death of Socrates. The Delian 


galley was believed to be the same as 


that wherein Theseus had once con- 
veyed the seven, youths and seven 
maidens to Crete to be offered up to 
the Minotaur, when by the aid of 
Ariadne he threaded the mazes of the 
labyrinth, slew the “monster, , and 
brought back the victims safe and 
sound. During its absence on the 
holy mission (@ewpla) to Delos no 
public execution could take place at 
Athens. It thus mec that the 
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els Kpirnv rovs dls érra éxelvous Xero 
dywv kal €rwoé re xal atros éowdn. 
T@ ody Aréb\AwH evEavTO, ws AéyeTat, 
Tore, el owlhelev, Exdorou €rous Oewplay 
amdéew els Affiov: fy 6H del Kal viv 
ere €& éxelvov Kar’ évauTdy T@ bew 
méumovo.v, émerday odv dpkwvTar THs 
Oewplas, vouos éoriv abrots év To xpbvw 
TOUT Kabapevery THY TOA Kal Snuocla 
pndéva aroxtivvivat, mply dv els Afb 
Te aplknrat TO wrotoy Kal mad. devipo 
... Ova Tatra kal wodds xpbvos éyé- 
vero TH Dwxpdrer ev TH Secuwrnply 6 
perakd THs Olkns Te kal Oavdrov Phaed., 
58. 

AnpodoKos: Demodocus, an Athe- 
nian, the father of Paralus and Theages, 
33 E. 

Stadedyewv: Zo flee through or be- 
tween, escape by contrivance, elude, 
29 Cc. Cp. 39 A, dro devéerar, ‘get 
off; éxpvyo, éxpuyety, ‘come oxt 
alive’; while 6:a @evyery implies effort 
and contrivance (cp. pnxaval in the 
same sentence). my... TovTl... 
kakla Tul... TH Huerépa Stameev- 
yévat, Nuds Sox (‘may seem thro’ 
some cowardice on our part to have 
baffled us completely’) Crit. 45 &. 
Cp. rotro alriov rot diapevyery Tovs 
... larpods Ta TOANA vorhuata (‘ why 
most ailments baffle the skill of the 
Greek physicians’) Charm. 156 ©. 
Here again there is a virtual personifi- 
cation of the subject, voojuara, 

Slkavos 3: righteous, just, 18 A. 
7d Sikaov, ‘the right,’ ‘right,’ 32 A, 
Cc. 7d Slava, ‘the matters of right’ 
(pertaining to the case), ‘justice,’ 
35.C. dlkasa wemrovOds, ‘ fairly treated,’ 
‘recompensed,’ 41 E, With an infini- 
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tive the personal construction of Slkatos 
is usually preferred to the impersonal 
in Attic. Olxaids elus drodoyjoacbar, 
‘it is fair for me to make a defense,’ 
18 A, Crit. 45 A. See HA. 944 a, G. 
1527, B. 634. : 

Sikdferv: fo be a Sixacrys or juror, 
to judge, 35C, 41 A; ‘to decide a case 
at law,’ ‘render judgments,’ dfxas dcxa- 
few, Crit. 50 C, 51 E, 53 C. Passive 
50B. Mid. dixdferOat, ‘to be at law,’ 
‘go to law’; said of the parties to a 
suit. 

Sikacrypiov: a court of justice, 
dicastery ; indicating both the aggre- 
gate judges (d:caoral) who sat in 
court and the place where they held 
their sittings, 17 D, 29 A. Of the lat- 
ter there were at one time ten in 
Athens, most of them probably situ- 
ated near the dyopa. See dixacrys. 

Sikaorns: @ judge, juror, dicast, 
18 A, 35 C, 40 A, 41 A, C. The largest 
body of judges or jurors at Athens was 
called the 7vala, its members were 
nracrat, Socrates was tried before 
a Heliastic court. Six thousand dicasts 
(heliasts) were chosen. by lot every 
year from those who had made appli- 
cation for the office. To be eligible 
the juror must be a free citizen, in the 
enjoyment of his full franchise, and 
not less than thirty years of age. The 
6000 were divided into sections of 500 
each, probably ten, with 1000 reserves. 
Each section was designated by a letter 
of the alphabet, and a small tablet was 
delivered to each dicast, inscribed with 
his name, his father’s name, that of 
his Deme, and the letter of his sec-_ 
tion, Similarly, upon entering a_ 

4 


particular court to which he was 
"appointed, sy dicast received a staff 
E(gaxrnpla or p486o0s), and upon leav- 
_ ing he was paid his fee of three obols 
_ (tptwBodov). Before proceeding to 
_ the exercise of his functions the dicast 
was obliged to swear the official oath 
(Afol. 35 Cc). It ran about as follows: 
Wnpwtpmar Kata Tods vopsous Kal Ta 


Wndlopara Tod Shuov Tod *AOnvalwy 
Kal THs Bovkns THS wevraKoclwy, Tepl 


- 


6 Gy by vouor wh Gor, yrduyn Ty SiKaso- 

rary Kal otire xdpiros Ever’ ovr’ Ex Opas. 
— Kal Wnprotpuar rept adr @y (‘ precisely ’) 
Gy by  Slwkis 7 Kal dxpodcoua TGy Te 
_ KaTyyopobyTwv kal TOv dmodoyoupévwy 

Huolws dupoty. sSuvume vy tov Ala, vh 

pov’ AmddXw, vy thy Ahunrpa, kal etn 
— pév foot evopkodvTe moddd Kal ayabd, 
- érvopxotrre 5 é&ddeva adT@ re kal yéver. 

The oath being taken, the courts in 
Srhich they were to sit were assigned 

by lot to the several sections every 
time that it was necessary to impanel a 
_ number of dicasts. According to the 
nature and importance of the case to 
be tried one or more sections of 500, 
. or fractions of sections, made up the 
number of any particular dicastery. 
_ The voting was by ballot, with shells, 
either real or artificial. There were 
wo urns, or boxes, one for condemna- 
, the other for acquittal; and the 
juror dropped his ballot (Y#¢os) into 
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That is to say, 250 votes being needed 
for acquittal, there must have been 
280 for guilty and 220 for not guilty 
on the first ballot. In an Athenian 
dicastery unwelcome remarks were 
apt to be received by the judges with 
many noisy demonstrations of disap- 
proval, pounding with their staves and 
vociferation, OépuBos Kat Bon, GopuBerr. 
Hence numerous passages in the Attic 
Orators where such interruptions are 
deprecated by the speaker. Plato has 


availed himself of this habit to heighten 


the lifelike effect of many scenes in the 
Apology. Cp. 17 D, 20 E, 21 A, 30C. 
Siky: right, justice; in law, a@ suit, 
case, trial, judgment, Crit. 45 E, 50 B; 
penalty, Apol. 39 B. ‘The suits which 
came before the Athenian jurors were 
private or public, according as the 


offense charged was against an indi- 


vidual or against the state. A private 
suit was termed 6dlxy idla or simply 
5éxn ; a public suit was dl«n dypocta or, 


usually, ypapy. See ypapy. Proceed- _ 


ings were begun by a summons to the 
defendant to appear before the proper 
magistrate and answer the charges 
preferred against him. Thus Socrates, 


at the beginning of the Eushyphro 2 A, 
is encountered at the porch of the 
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These documents were then sealed 
and finally produced and opened at 
the trial. The president of the court 
was the magistrate to whose province 
the subject of the charge belonged, as 
for example at the trial of Socrates 
the King Archon, the second of the 
nine archons. The parties pleaded 
their own cases before the judges, the 
speech of the accuser being followed 
by that of the defendant. The time 
allowed to each speaker was measured 
by the flow of water from the mrepvdpa 
or water clock. Either party during 
the course of his speech had the right 
to put questions to the other party 
(épmrno.s), and these questions the 
person interrogated was obliged by 
law to answer. See Lysias 12. 25. 
Plato avails himself of this custom in 
the Apology, 24 C-27 E, with telling 
effect, since he is thus enabled to 
throw the defense into the form 
of dialectic, the regular Socratic 
method of refutation. If one of the 
parties to a suit failed to appear, the 
case was called dikn épjun (éphunv 
Karnyopovvres, sc. Slknvy, 18 C) and 
went against the absent party by de- 
fault. For the method of voting by 
the jury, see dtxacr7s. For expres- 
sions denoting conviction, acquittal, 
etc., see alpety, dddioxdvery, pevyecy. 
For some offenses the penalty was 
fixed by law, and the verdict of guilty 
carried with it the sentence ; for others 
the penalty had to be determined at 
the trial, after an unfavorable verdict 
had been announced.: Trials of the 
latter sort were called dydves Tipyrol 
(‘to be assessed”) ; the former were 
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See rizav. In an 
dyev tyntds (such was the ypady 
dgeBelas preferred against Socrates) 
the accuser named a penalty (riunya, 
valuation) which he called upon the 
court to inflict as suited to the gravity 
of the offense. Cp. rymaral wor 6 avnp 
Gavadrov 36 B. The convicted party 
then named a counter-penalty (dy7u- 
tlunua) of milder character, and with- 
out discussion or modification of the 
two penalties proposed the court de- 
cided by a majority vote which one of 
them should be inflicted. 

Soxetv: Zo seen, to the mind; verb 
of opinion, imagination, belief. 6 péy 
yap tuds moe? evdaluovas SoKxety 
eivar, éy@ dé eivar, 36D. 0k jor 
otros... dokety wev elvar copds . 
elvas 5 ot, ‘I came to believe that he 
seemed to be wise, but was not,’ 21 C. 
kal yor TavTa Tadra edoke, ‘I came to 
exactly the same opinion as before,’ 


ayaves atlunro.. 


21D. ws évr@dvorépy xpbvy mao byiv 
Zdoéev, as subsequently you all came 
to think, 32B. ws av ddtauu 34 C. 
Here we say ‘as 7¢ might seem.’ Cp. 
ws éuol Soxd (videor mihi) 36 A. 
But, except usually with as or worep, 
or when it means ‘to seem ées?, the 
verb must not be used impersonally, 
z.e. without a substantive or a pronoun 
as its subject. Sometimes dox@ means 
T think, but no example of this usage 
is afforded by the Afology or Crito. 
éXlyos Tist radra Kal Soxe? cal ddee, 
“tis but few either hold or will hold 
these views, Crit. 49 D. ols ovrw 
dédoxrat, ‘they who have this fixed 
resolve,’ 7b. col 5 ef ry &Ay SédoKra, 
‘if your mind is made up some other 


“way, 49. dedorymévor yé ears, ‘it is 


_at any rate a settled opinion’ (people 


have made up their minds) AZo/. 35 A. 
[diomatic phrase, doxety ot, ‘as I be- 
lieve,’ Crit. 43 g. Absolute Infinitive. 
See HA. 956, G. 1534, B. 642, 1, Gl. 


+569. ~ The nearest synonym of doxety is 
oler Par. Cp. doxety eavr@ evar copés, 


ien: oloito eivar copés Afol, 21 C. 
But doxety by its construction is seen 
to indicate that the thought comes to 
‘the mind thro’ an impulse from with- 
out, Cp. also qyetoOar (Hyjoovra, 
after 66&ys, Crit. 44.C), and voplfey. 
See dbEa. , 
— -86ta (doxetv) : an opinion, view, 
“belief, 4 n TOV ToddOy dbéa Crit. 44 C, 
46 C, D; also the opinion others hold 
of one, fame, name, reputation, Apol. 
-E, 35 B, Cri¢. 53 B. The relation 
of ddta to doxetv is clearly brought to 
view in the passages above cited. 
Crit. 44 B-D affords illustration of 
both the subjective and the objective 
ning of the substantive: mod)o?s 
»... Gpehfoa Kalro. tls av 
lov eln ratrns 56€a (‘reputa- 


on’) # doKety xphuara rept welovos 
to Bae q pirous 5 2. GANG Th Hety 
oUrw THs TOv moddGv he 
Te inion’) pédet 5 


aie SNe 


- aBvan (ft8-s taetv): 
‘22:0 eloopat. 


to know; 
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know who he is (yyvdoxetv), but sig- 
nificantly ¢o know him, have a knowl- 
edge of him (alive or dead), know ‘all 
about him’ as we say. Xapepovra 
yap tore qmov (tho’ Chaerephon was 
then no longer living) 20 E. Cp. kal 
tore 6 olfos Hv Xapepay 21 A. 
Nots SdEw, of Eve Kal oe wh cadds 
voaciy, ... auedjoat, Crit, 44 B. 
Since e/éévat properly applies to a 
knowledge of fac¢s (first-hand knowl- 
edge) it became naturally the word 


1oh- 


for Socrates to employ in his philo- 


sophical way to denote knowledge of 
(reasoned) “ruth. See copia, ém- 
oTHun, also éheyxos. To those per- 
sons who have no claim to be called 
copot.in the Socratic sense, 76 eldévac 
tLis denied. ofros ueév oleral ri eidévar 
ovk elds 21D. dravras Tovs Tt SoKodp- 
ras eldévar 21 E. moddAjv adbovlay 
olouévay wer eldévar Te dvOpwrwy, €(66- 
twv dé ddlya } ovdév, 23.C. mpoomood- 
pevor pdv eldévar Te, elddres 5é ovdér, 
23D, 
inspired persons do not proceed from 
(conscious, reasoned) v0wledge. kal 
yap otro Aé€youor wey moda Kal Kadd, 


Uoace be ovdev Sy A€éyoust, 250 CG 


The skill of artisans (handicraftsmen, — 
xeporéxvar) seemed to Socrates a lit- 
tle nearer to wisdom than that of — 
statesmen and artists, because 
really knew ow they made 


The works of poets and other - 
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26A.. Tor dv pe Sixalws elodyor Tes 
els OuxaoTHpiov 29 A. See eloeOety. 

eloehOeiv: fo come into. Equiva- 
lent to a passive of eloayayety, ‘to 
prosecute,’ 29 Cc. See eladyew. Of 
the trial itself, 7 elrodos rHs Sikns els 
TO dukacrypiov, ws elaonrOev étdv 
un eloeOety, Crit. 45 E. Cp. els 
buds elovévar (eis rods dixacrds, ‘into 
the presence of the judges,’ ‘into 
their assemblage,’ ‘into court’) Afol. 
17 C. 

éxkAnola (xadeiv): the general 
assembly of the citizens of Athens, the 
ecclesia, 25 A. Init the affairs of the 
commonwealth were discussed and 
voted upon. In certain cases it exer- 
cised judicial functions, especially 
where serious offenses were concerned 
which required immediate condemna- 
tion and were not provided for spe- 
cifically by law. Such was the trial 
of the generals alluded to Afol. 32 B. 
See vavyaxta, Regular meetings of 
the ecclesia were held four times in 
each prytany (see Bovd7), the prytanes 
presided over them, and any measure 
presented for discussion must first have 
been prepared and considered by the 
senate. Extraordinary meetings were 
also called when occasion required. 
The usual place of assembling was the 
Pnyx, a slope connected with Mt. 
Lycabettus, to the west of the Areopa- 
gus. Cp.’ dvaBalvwy els rd rdHOos 
_70 dpuérepov 31.C. The right of attend- 


ing and voting was enjoyed by all 


legitimate male citizens who were of 
the proper age, probably twenty years. 
Thus Afol. 25 A ol év rH éxkdyola, of 
éxxdnotagral, is meant merely to des- 
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ignate typically a more numerous class 
of persons than was implied in of 
Bovdevrat previously suggested. In 
the allusion 32 B buets applies to the 
judges of Socrates as representatives 
of the whole body of Athenians who 
met in the Pnyx. 

“Extap, -opos: Hector, son of king 
Priam and Hecuba, and foremost 
champion of the Trojans in the Trojan 
War, 28 c. See Idrpoxdos. 

éhéyxerv: Zo prove by questioning, 
test, confute, 18 D, 21 C, 39 D. Cp. 
épjoouat adrov cal é€erTdow kal 
érhéy&w 29 E. See edeyxos. A 
strengthened form of the verb is the 
compound éfehéyxetv, 17 B, 23 A.° 

eheyxos: a proof by questioning, 
test.- Apol. 39 C eheyxov diddvar rob 
Blov, viz. by submitting to cross-ques- 
tioning as the touchstone of knowledge. 
édéyxewv and €deyxos are so strictly 
characteristic of the method of the 
Platonic Socrates that e/enchus has 
been adopted as an English word by 
some writers. Speaking of the way in 
which Plato tests the efficacy of any 
expository process, Grote says, Plato 
vol. I, c. 6: “the standard which he 
applies is, that the learner shall be 
rendered able both to apply to others, 
and himself to endure from others, 
a Socratic Elenchus or cross-examina- 
tion as to the logical difficulties in- 
volved in all the steps and helps to 
learning. Unless he can put to others 
and follow up the detective questions — 
unless he can also answer them, when 
put to himself, pertinently and consist- 
ently, so as to avoid being brought to 


confusion or contradiction— Plato — 


or 


. 


a a A 
See 
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will not allow that he has attained 
_ true knowledge.” 
3 évSexvivar: fo point out, show, in 
_ or in regard to any matter. Mid. év- 
— belkvuc Oar, to show, demonstrate, prove 
one’s contention, 23 B, 29 D. 
2. . ad évedertdunv bri éuol Oavdrou 
_pev péder.. . obd éruody 32D, As 
_ Attic law term, act. évdeuvivar, ‘to 
report’ one before the magistrate, 
; ‘inform against,’ in cases of summary 
jurisdiction, by the process termed 
_ @vderéis, 32 B. In the passage cited 
— évderkvivar we kal ade is merely a 
" forcible expression for summary pro- 
cedure in general, not implying that 
"both endeixis and apagoge would be 
technically applicable to the case in 
hand. See dmdyeuv. 
évdexa : eleven. ol évdexa, the Eleven, 
a board of magistrates at Athens, 
chosen annually, one from each of the 
en tribes, with a clerk (ypaumareds) 
V rho formed one of their number, 
ot. 37 C. The Eleven had the care 
d management of the public pris- 
ns and carried into effect the death 
entences pronounced by the courts of 
w and the public assemblies. 
ferdfewv: ¢o inguire into, scruti- 
ize, examine thoroughly, 23 Cc, 28 FE. 
word is characteristic of the So- 
atic method, cp. ephoomac avrov 
Kau éfe7 dow Kal Sie a. xal- 
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govern himself by principles con- 
sciously reasoned out. 

_ éwaiewv: fo understand asan expert, 
to be specially versed in something, mept 
Twos, 19 C. Cp. T@ érmcotary kal 
éwatovre Crit, 47 B. 
6efs 48 A. The simple verb die is 
poetic and means /o perceive, espe- 
cially zo hear. émate.v is of frequent 
occurrence in Plato, the imperfect 
stem only, . 

*Emuyévys, -ovs: LEpigenes, a fol- 
lower of Socrates, son of Antiphon of 
Cephisia, 33 E. Epigenes appears in 
the Memorabilia of Xenophon 3. 12.1; 
and in the Phaedo of Plato 59 B he is 
named among those present at the 
death of Socrates in the prison. 

émrveukns, -€s (elxds): fair, reason- 
able. Neut. plur., émvecky Néyerr, 34 D. 
As applied to persons émieckyjs is a 
refined synonym of dyaGds, émelkeva 
(“sweet reasonableness”) a -charac- 
teristic of one who deserves the appel- 
lation kadds kayabbs. The érueckys 
avyp can see both sides of a question 
and has sufficient imagination to put 
himself when need be in another man’s 
place. The émveccéoraro are opposed 
to the moAdol Crit. 44 C, rods émverkets 
dvdpas to rods pox Onpovs Arist. Poet. 
13. Hynodpevos euavrdy T@ bvre emver 
Kéorepov elvar 7) wore . 
(fin truth Zoo good a man tc 

Sie AGF = émie 


6 ératwy , 


oe 
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20 C, E, 22D; with inf., 4o know how 
to do something. Of the class of arit- 
sans (xeiporéx vat), to whom Socrates 
concedes a certain sort of wisdom, 
the verb érlotac@a is used with strict 
appropriateness, 22 D. See eldévas 
and émrir7un. 

émothpy: knowledge, properly of 
the sort answering to érloracda as 
denoting s&z//, 19 c. Cp. the adj. 
éristHuwy 20B. But Plato uses émr- 
oTnun also to denote-‘ knowledge’ in 
a sense answering to eldévar, just as 
copia answers to efdévar in the sense 
In the 7 heaetetus, 201, 
the suggestion that érior7un is ddéa 
adnOhs pera Débyou, “true opinion 
coupled with rational explanation,” is 
set aside as not affording an adequate 
definition, 


of ‘ wisdom.’ 


épéo Oar: 0 ask, inquire; épjoomar 
Afol, 21 A, 29 E, Crit. 50 A. Cp. the 
compound dvepéofar 20 A, The want 
of an imperfect stem is supplied by 
épwrav. 

épwrav: fo ask questions, interro- 
gale, 23 D, 24 D, 33 B. The verb is 
regular, but the fut. and aor. act. occur 
less frequently than épjcouar, npdunv. 

Hinvos: Zvénus, a sophist, a native 
of the isle of Paros, 20B. Evenus was 
both rhetor and poet. Plato. mentions 
him also Phaed. 60 D, Phaedr. 267 A; 
there, as in the Afo/ogy, in a tone of 
irony and disparagement. 


Z 
Zebs (Supevs), Aids: Zeus, the su- 
preme god in the Greek religion; 
Roman Diespiter, Iupiter. The 
name occurs in the Apology and the 
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Crizo only in the phrases wa (rév) Ala 
(negative) Apol, 17 B, 26 D, E, Crit. 
438; vi Ala (affirmative), Afol. 35 D, 
39, Crét.50C; mpds Acés, ‘in Heaven’s 
name,’ 4fol. 25 C, 26 E. Originally 
employed in the taking of an oath, ua 
Ata and vy Ala became colloquially 
weakened to mere formulas of assey- 
eration. Thoughtful minds tended to 
avoid too frequent and familiar use of 
these phrases, See the note on vf 
TOv Kbva 21 E. 


H 

myeto Oar (dyer) : 20 be leader, lead 
the way, twos; to hold an opinion 
(Lat. diicere) 35 C, 36 B, Criz. 44 C, 
47 E. Tods daluovas Geods Hyovmeba 
(‘deem them gods’) Afo/. 27 D. But 
Geods *ryeta Aan, ‘to believe in gods,’ 24. 
In this sense voulfey is usual, cp, 
27C. See the synonyms vol (ery, doxety, 
olec Oar. : 

*Hneios (His) 3: of Elis, 19 E. 
Elis was in the northwest angle of the 
Peloponnese. The most important 
place in the country was Olympia, in 
the valley of the Alphéus, the scene of 
the great national festival. 

qv: hv d éyd, said [, 20 A,B; F 
5 8s, said he, 20 B. These forms of 
jut (poetic) occur in prose (often in 
Plato’s dialogues) only in the phrases 
here quoted. ante 

“Hpa: “era, the goddess, consort 
of Zeus; Roman Iuno. e¢ ye vh Thy 
“Hpav déyers, ‘well said, by Hera!’ 
24.8. The tone of the exclamation is 
strongly ironical. 

“HoloSos: Hesiod, the epic and 
didactic poet, 41 A. The names of 


Pl bw 


lo ee i ~”*? ? 
a dha 
acs _ _ 
ee - .- bi 


as in the passage cited, as representa- 
tives of the old epos. Except, how- 
ever, in the metrical form and the 
dialect employed, there is little or no 
resemblance between the Iliad and 
Odyssey and the poems of later date 
ascribed to Hesiod. Hesiod’s Works 
and Days (Epya kcal ‘Huépar) is a 
sort of Old Farmer’s Almanac in 
~_-verse, the most ancient Greek exam- 
ple of a didactic poem, The name 
of Hesiod stands for a school of min- 
_strelsy developed at the foot of Mt. 
| Helicon i in Boeotia. The poet himself 
is believed to have lived in the eighth 
century B.C., a native of the Boeotian 
town of Ascra. Hence the line of 
irgil, who took the Works and 
Days as model for his Georgics, 
_Ascraeumque cano 
: per oppida carmen Georg. 2. 176. 
hovx (a : guiet. novxlav dyeuy, ‘to 
Ee quiet,’ ‘mind one’s business,’ 
FS TEES C7IEn. AyD; “5T Bace 
eens 


a 8 
4 Octyns, -ovs: Thedges, an Athen- 
son of Demodocus and brother of 
us, 33 E. One of the Platonic 
gues bears his name. From the 
republic, 496 B, we learn that Theages 
uld have entered political life, but 
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Homer and Hesiod are often coupled, 


Romana 
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Ocoforisys: Theozotides, an Athe- 
nian, the father of Theodotus and Nico- 
stratus, 33 E. : 

Oéris, -\S50s: Thetis, a Nereid who 
became the wife of Peleus and the 
mother of Achilles, 28 C. See espe- 
cially Catullus 64, Epithalamium of 
Peleus and Thetis. Thetis is an im- 
portant figure in several of the most 
dramatic situations of the Iliad of 
Homer.’ She obtains for her son the 
promise from Zeus to turn the tide of 
war against the Greeks until Agamem- 
non shall be humbled, A 414, 495. 
Again, when Achilles is bent upon 
going forth to slay Hector, to avenge 
the death of his friend Patroclus, his 
mother, while not disapproving of her 
son’s resolve, reminds him of the alter- 
natives of his destiny, either to live 
long and ingloriously, or to meet an 
early death and achieve imperishable 
renown, 2 95. Cp. 1410: ujrnp yap 
Té pe pnot, Dea Oéris apyupbresa, | 
dixOadlas Kfpas pepe nee: Oavdrowo Té- - 
Roode. | el nev kK abOe pévwy Tpdwy — 
ody duprpdx wpa, | wero bev moe 
voatos, drap Kéos dpOctov errac’ | ef 
6é Kev otkad’ txwpu pidyy és marplia 
yaiay, | @dero pev Kdéos éoOdbv, ert 
Snpdv 5é wor aldy | overai, ovdé Ké we 
xa Tédos Bavaro Kixeln. 

@erradia: Thessaly, a 
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the river Penéus carries out the gath- 
ered waters of this great basin thro’ 
the romantic Vale of Tempe.- Thes- 
saly figures conspicuously in the 
legendary history of Hellas. The 
district of Phthiotis in the south was 
the native land of Achilles, and from 
it the Argonauts had set out on their 
adventurous voyage. The plains of 
Thessaly were wide and suited to 
horse-breeding. The soil was rich, 
and in historical times was possessed 
by a few wealthy families, such as the 
Aleuadae of Larissa and the Scopadae 
of Crannon, and tilled by a serf popu- 
lation. The Aleuadae displayed the 
utmost zeal in forwarding the plans 
of Xerxes when that monarch invaded 
Greece, Herod. 7. 6. Political devel- 
opment under these circumstances 
was backward, cp. Cri¢. 53 B. The 
name of the Thessalians became pro- 
verbial for faithlessness, del ra OcerTa- 
Gv dicta, cp. Dem. 1. 22. A typical 
Thessalian, apparently, was Menon the 
general, whose character is sketched 
by Xenophon, Anaé, 2. 6, 21. 

OnPatos (O7Ba): of Thebes, a 
Theban, Crit. 45 B. Thebes, the cap- 
ital city of Boeotia, lay halfway be- 
tween the eastern and the western 
sea, about thirty-fve miles northwest 
of Athens, 

OvyoKev: fo be dying, to die; 
TeOvavat to be dead, 30 C, 38 E, 40 C, E, 
41 A, Crit. 43 C, Té@vnkev Afol. 41 B. 
In prose the simple verb occurs only 
in the imperfect and the perfect stem, 
the prosaic future and aorist being 
always dmrofavoduat, dmébavov. See 
amobvi}cKery, 
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Q6d0s, 7: a round building with 
dome-like roof. At Athens, 7 @6Xos, 
the Rotunda, adjoining the Bovdeur7- 
ptov or senate-house, in the dyopa. 
The Prytanes (see BovA7) took their 
common meals and offered their sac- 
rifices in the Rotunda, and it was’ simi- 
larly used by the Thirty Tyrants, do/. 
32 C, D. 

I 

tva: where ; with clauses of finality, 
that, in order that, The subjunctive 
is the regular mode to denote final- 
ity of purpose, but a past tense of 
the indicative may be used with 
tva, to show that the purpose is unat- 
tained or unattainable. See HA. 884, 
G..:13715 B... 590,. N.. 45) Gly 64206) 
Here there is usually assimilation of 
miode, to a past wish or unreal condi- 
tion. ef yap Spedov olol 7 elvar ot 
modNol Ta péyicTa Kaka épydferbat, 
iva olol 7’ Foay cal ayada Ta pe 
yiora, Crit. 44D. An elliptical idio- 
matic phrase is the interrogative iva rl 
(in full, tva rl yévnrac) to what end? 
tva rl ratra héyers Apol. 26 C. 

‘Inmlis: Hippias, of Elis, a soph- 
ist, 19 E. He was distinguished for 
the wide range of his accomplish- 
ments, being a poet, a musician, an 
expositor of the poets, able to teach 
astronomy, geometry, and arithmetic, 


and giving lectures on subjects moral © 


and political. 
5 ff. reports a conversation between 


Xenophon Mem. 4. 4. 


Hippias and Socrates, in which the . 


sophist mocks the sage for talking 
eternally about the same things, aver- 
ring that he himself always endeavors 
to say something new, Two of the 


4 
4 


. 
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Platonic dialogues bear his name, the 
Hlippias Major and the Azppias 
Minor. He figures also in the Protag- 
oras. 

“‘Immévixos: Hipponicus, the father 
of Callias, 20 A. See KadnXlas. 


K 


Kaddias: Caldias, the son of Hip- 
ponicus, an Athenian, 20 A. He 
came of an old and distinguished 
family, an1 his father, Hipponicus, 
was reputed to be the richest Greek 
of his day. The large fortune which 
Callias inherited he squandered by 
extravagant habits, and died poor. In 
the Protagoras of Plato we are in- 
troduced to the sophists Protagoras, 
Hippias of Elis, and Prodicus of Ceos 
in the house of Callias, where they are 
stopping as guests. The scene of 
Xenophon’s Symposiune is also laid at 
the house of Callias. He appears 
several times in political history. 

Kadés 3: deantiful, ‘fine,’ 19 E, 
ironically 37 Dp. The neuter often in 
moral sense, ‘honorable,’ 34 E; thus 
opposed to aloypév, ugly, ‘base,’ cp. 
354. Lat. pulchrum and turpe. xadds 
Kayabes, or kadds Te kayaO6s, ‘fair and 
good,’ 25 A. A highly complimentary 

phrase at Athens, to express the com- 
“bination of all noble and admirable 
qualities ina man. See Xenophon’s 
highly instructive and entertaining 
account of the Athenian Ischomachus 
who bore this title, Occ. 6. 12 ff. The 
phrase is applicable to things as well 
as persons, 21 D. Of animals, 20 B. 
See érceckys. 


KaredOeiv : In a 


to come down. 
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political sense, of an exile, ‘to return,’ 
21 A, The imperfect is karvévar, The 
preposition has the same force in xard- 
yeuv, ‘to restore’ an exile to his home. 

KéBys, KéByros: Cebes, a Theban, 
a friend and companion of Socrates, 
Crit. 45 B. Cebes and Simias were 
young men devoted to philosophy who 
at Thebes had come under the influence 
of Philolaus, an eminent Pythagorean. 
A cardinal doctrine of the Pythago- 
rean sect was the metempsychosis or 
transmigration of souls; and _ their 
leaning to this belief rendered Cebes 
and Simias appropriate interlocutors 
with Socrates in the Phaedo of Plato, 
where the subject of the conversation 
is the immortality of the soul. 

Ketos (Kéws): of Ceos, the near- 
est of the Cyclades Islands to Attica, 
between the promontory of Sunium 
and the isle of Cythnus, 19 FE. Prodi- 
cus the sophist and Simonides the 
poet were natives of Itlis in- Ceos. 
The name of Cea was proverbial for 
temperance and integrity, cp. Plato 
Prot. 341 E. 

Kydicrets, -éos: a native of 
Cephisia, an Attic deme of the tribe 
Erechthéis, northeast of Athens, 33 E.: 

KuvSvveverv (kivdvvos) : to run risks, 
to be in danger, 25 E, 28 B, D, BE, Cri. 
45 A. But the verb also has a special 
use in Plato, to soften confident ab- 
ruptness of speech, conveying a plain 
fact with Attic reserve, as it were not 
to seem too sure about it. r@ 6pyre 
Kivduvedw TaUT ny eivac copés, in truth 
I do stand some chance of being wise 
in this wisdom,’ 20D. xKivdvvever Hudy 
ovdérepos ovdev Kaddv Kayaborv eldévat, 
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“tis likely that neither of us possesses 
any knowledge beautiful and good,’ 
21D. 70 dé Kuvduvever TH dyTL 6 eds 
copes elvat, ‘the real probability, how- 
ever, is that God is wise,’ 23 A. 
vevers év Katp@ Tive ovK eyelpal pe, ‘you 
seem to have acted quite opportunely 
in not waking me,’ Cr7¢. 44 A. 
Knratfopévios 3: of Clazomenae, an 
Tonian city of Asia Minor, on the Gulf 
of Smyrna, noted as the birthplace of 
the philosopher Anaxagoras, 26 D. 
KopuBavtiav (KoptBas): to be pos- 
sessed by Corybantic frenzy, Crit. 54D. 
oi KopuBavTiGyres otk Eudpoves bvres 
épxotvra Jon 534 A, cp. Symp. 215 E. 
The Corybantes were priests of Rhea 
Cybele, the Great Mother or Mountain 
Mother (uyrnp dpela), an Asiatic deity 
whose rites were attended with wild 
music and dancing. In the /oz 536 c, 
the rhapsode capable of listening to 
the verses of Homer alone, is com- 
pared to the frenzied worshipers of 
Cybele who had ears only for the 
music of their own deity: dazep ol 
KopuBavri@vres éxelvou povov alcOdvov- 
Tat TOO uédous d&éws, 8 Av 7 TOD Oeod éF 


Kuvdu- 


brov av Kkaréxwvrat. 

Kphry: the island of Crete, Crit. 
52 E. Crete and Lacedaemon are 
often coupled, as in the passage cited, 
as conspicuous examples of the Dorian 
polity. The aristocratic institutions 
of the Dorian race were admired by 
Socrates and Plato for their stability, 
dignity, and apparent moral purpose, 
in contrast with the turbulence and 
laxity characteristic of the democratic 
states. See Aakedaluwv. 

KptréBovdos: ‘Critodilus, son of 
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Crito, a follower of Socrates, present 
at the trial, and one of those ready to 
be sureties for the payment of a fine, 
33 D, 38 8. He was also present, 
with his father, at the death of Soc- 
rates, Phaed. 59 B. Critobulus is the 
interlocutor with Socrates in Xeno- 
phon’s O¢economicus and he appears 
also in the Memorabilia. 

Koltwy, -wvos: Crifo, an Athenian 
of the deme of Alopece, to which Soc- 
rates also belonged, and a devoted 
friend of the philosopher, 33 D, 38 B, 
Crit. passim. Crito was rich, and 
his wealth was ever at the service of 
his friend. He went bail for the 
appearance of Socrates before the 
dicastery, Phaed. 115 D; offered to be 
surety for a fine if the sentence of 
death were commuted, Afo/. 38 B; 
and in the dialogue which bears his 
name is ready to bribe the jailer and 
make arrangements for the escape of 
Socrates from the prison. After the 
fatal draught of hemlock it is Crito 
who closes the eyes of his departed 
friend, Phaed. 118 A. Crito had two 
sons, Critobulus and another much 
younger. His principal occupation 
seems to have been the care of his 
estates. Xenophon Jem, 2. 9 reports 
a conversation between Crito and Soc- 
rates, in which the latter gives his 
friend some good advice about pro- 
tecting himself against the syncophants 
or common informers, by keeping an 
honest man in his service to act as 
a sort of watch-dog in matters of 
law. Crito had a leaning toward 
philosophy, but in the dialogue which 
bears his name we note that he rises 


» > ae 
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with difficulty to the moral heights 
whither he is led by Socrates, 


A 


AaxeSalpwv, -ovos, 7: Lacedaemon 
(or Sparta) in Laconia of the Pelo- 
ponnese, Crz¢, 52. In the Odyssey, 
6 1, the valley of Sparta is called 
‘hollow Lacedaemon’ (kolAny Aake- 
datuova), from the character of the 
land, a deep depression between Mts. 
Taygetus and Parnon, intersected by 
the river Eurotas. Protected by its 
rampart of mountains, Sparta needed 
no walls, and was itself rather an 
agglutination of villages than a city. 
The government of Lacedaemon was 
a military oligarchy, the few Spartan 
citizens or ‘peers’ (6uo10r), descend- 
ants of the Dorian invaders, holding 
in check the large conquered native 
population of Laconia and sometime 
of Messenia. The Laws of Lycurgus, 
the rigid and permanent system of 
the Spartan state, excited the admira- 
tion of Plato and other thoughtful 
Athenians who were repelled by the 
unstable and turbulent character of the 
democratic institutions under which 
they lived. For a highly instructive 
account of Lacedaemon, by a sympa- 
thetic hand, see Walter Pater’s Plato 
and Platonism, c. 8. 

Aéyeww: Zo dell, recount; then, to 
speak, say. el... ddnOR ori Ta 
Aeyoueva, Sif the tale is true,’ 40 E. 
kara Td Neydueva (‘tradition,’ ‘ folk- 
lore’) 40 C, devds Aéyerv, a clever 
speaker, 17 B. In particular \éyeur 
denotes the content of what is said 
(cp. Nbyos), while Pavac (Pdoxev) is 


j rather of opzxzon. 
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Tl Néyer ddoKwy 
éue copwraroyv eivar, ‘what does he 
mean by affirming, etc.’ 21 B, cp. 21 E, 
22 B, el TOOTO Aéyousw 17 B. eb, KaKGs 
Aévyerv Tivd, ‘to speak well’ or ‘ill of 
one’; cp. note on 23 A, and see 
akovev. péya héyerv, ‘to speak boast- 
fully,’ ‘to boast,’ 20 FE. ovdév Néyerv, 
‘to speak to no purpose,’ ‘to utter 
nonsense,’ 30 B.  Aéyev rT, ‘to speak 
to some purpose,’ ‘to talk sense,’ dv 
olomévwy TL Néyerv Criz, 46 D. 

Aeovtivos (Acovrivor) : of Leontini, 
an Jonian city in Sicily, to the north- 
west and not far from Syracuse, 19 E. 
It was to seek aid for his native city, 
Leontini, against her powerful Dorian 
neighbor, that Gorgias the sophist vis- 
ited Athens, 427 B. C. 

Aéwv, -ovros: Zeon, an Athenian 
of the deme of Salamis, put to death 
without a trial by the Thirty Tyrants, 
32. c. He was one of those who 
owed their death to the possession of 
wealth which excited the cupidity of 
the Thirty. Xenophon /e//, 2. 3. 39 
mentions the execution of Leon, with 
vindication of his character; and 
records Mem. 4. 4. 3 the refusal of 
Socrates to obey the mandate of the 
Thirty when ordered to assist in arrest- 
ing illegally an innocent person, 

Adyos (Aéyerv) : Zale, account ; then, 
a@ speech, talk, discourse, the substance 
of anything spoken. ré&v Gedy dv viv 
6 Néyos éorly (‘of whom we are now 
speaking’) 26 B, Often in the plural, 
of any sort of speech-making or con- 
versation. éxdorns hudpas wep aperhs 
Tous Aéyous toveta Oat, ‘to be discours- 
ing (talking) about virtue every day,’ 
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38 A. domep peipaxly Oyous m)aT- 
Tovr. (‘inventing,’ ‘making up sto- 
TIES? )\myb7aue, fa 
speech ornately composed,’ I7 D. 
Aéyos is a generic word, covering 
ground where in English various spe- 
cific terms are needed for purposes of 
translation, as in the celebrated phrase 
condemnatory of the sophists, rdv 
fittw dbyov KpeltTw mocetv, ‘to make 
the worse appear the better reason 
(argument),’ 23 D, 18 B, 19 B. Cp. 
Ar. Nub, 112, elvar wap’. avrois (the 
sophists) @aciw dudw Td oyu, | Tov 
kpelttov, dats éorl, kal Tov HrTova: 
Jb. 882. Elsewhere in the play the 
terms dlkacos Adyos and déixos dyos 
are employed. Also Cic. Brut. 8, 
docere se profitebantur (the 


kekad\vem nuévous, 


sophists), adrogantibus~ sane 
verbis, quemadmodum causa 
inferior dicendo fieri szperior 


posset. The truth was called 6 
xpelrtwy dédyos because the zatural 
superiority (in power) of truth over 
falsehood is instinctively recognized 
by the moral sense. Aoyor éxev, ‘to 
have reason,’ ‘to have an explanation 
to offer’ for anything, have something 
to say, be able to account for it nat- 
urally or rationally. . Mio Ody 
AauBavwv ratra mapexeNevduny, elxov 
dy tiva déyor, ‘if I took pay for these 
exhortations there would be some ex- 
planation of them for me to give’ (I 
should seem to be acting in a way that 
could be accounted for by ordinary hu- 
man motives), 31 B. Cp, ol adidpOapror 
. . « Thyra &ddNov Exovar Abyor BonOody- 
res éuot dAN # Tov... Slkavoy (* what 
other reason can “hey have for aiding 


el wev.. 
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me than the right one’) 34 B. Adyou 
décor, ‘ worthy of mention,’ 23 B. Adyou 
€vexa, ‘just for talk,’ Cr7z.46D. dyw 
‘in word,’ often opposed to épyw, ‘in 
deed,’ Apol. 40 B, Crit, 52 D. 

Aikev, -wvos: Lycon, an Athenian, 
one of the accusers of Socrates, 23 k, 
36 A. Plato makes him represent the 
rhetors (public speakers) in the prose- 
cution, and assigns to him more 
influence than to Meletus, Lycon 
therefore must have held some promi- 
nence in the political life of the time. 
Whether the Lycon introduced in 
Xenophon’s Symposium is identical 
with the accuser of Socrates is un- 
certain. 

Atcavids: ZLysanias, an Athenian 
of the deme of Sphettus, the father of 
Aeschines the Socratic, present at the 
trial of Socrates, 33 E. 


M 


pdriora (udda): most, chiefly, 
18 C, 22 B, 23 C. pddtora mdnolor, 
‘nearest,’ 25 D. As an affirmative an- 
swer, ‘certainly,’ 24 r. To denote an 
approximate statement of time or 
number. mnvixa udduora, ‘about what 
time, Crit, 43 A. pddiora pév (fol- 
lowed by ef 5¢ mw or some similar 
correlative phrase), ‘if possible,’ ‘ pref- 
erably,’ Afol. 34 A. 

PGAAOV (udAa) : more, rather, 18 B, 
28 D. paddov dé, Sor rather, Cyriz, 
46 A, 49 E. 

pavOdvev: fo learn, 22 B, 260A, 
Idiomatic phrase, ri (8 Tt) padwr, 
‘why in the world ?’ in a tone of sur- 
prise or severity, 36 B. See H. 968, 
G, 1566, B, 653, N. 4. Some scholars, 
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however, deny the genuineness of 
this usage, as inconsistent with the 
meaning of pwaGety, and restore rl 
a7a@av in those passages of Plato, 
Aristophanes, etc., where ré pabwov 
seems to be used in the same sense. 
See maoxev. 

Méyapase : to Megara (Méyapa, ra) 
Crit. 53 B. The Megarid lay west of 
Attica and south of Boeotia, from 
which it is separated by Mt. Cithaeron. 
The town of Megara was situated 
about a mile from the sea and had 
two ports, Nisaea on the Saronic and 
Pegae on the Corinthian Gulft 

péAerv: wédev wol Tuvos, or with in- 
finitive, | cave for, am interested in 
something, or to do something, 24 c, 
32 D. The thing cared for may be 
the subject of the verb, 24 c. Cp. 
olcba wédov yé co (object of oicAa) 
24D. See Médnros. 

Médynros: AZeletus, an Athenian, 
one of the accusers of Socrates, 19 B, 
23 B30 Cy 3h .D,* 34. "A, 35D, 37 B. 
The indictment was filed in Meletus’ 
name, tho’ in fact the other twe accus- 
ers were more influential men. A tragic 
poet of inferior merit, Meletus was a 
butt of the ridicule of comedy ; see the 
commentators on Ar. Frogs 1302. in 
the Afology he is conceived as stand- 
ing for the poets as a class, and is 
treated everywhere by Plato with con- 
temptuous satire. See especially the 
plays upon his name (MéAy7os, éuédy- 
cev, wéhov, duérera, peuéAnkev) 24 C, 
D, 25 Cc, 268. In the Luthyphro 28 
he is named as of the deme of Pitthus 
and described as a young man (at the 
time of Socrates’ trial) with long 
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straight hair, none too good a beard, 
and a Roman nose. 

péANew: forms with the infinitive 
future or imperfect (rarely the aorist) 
a periphrastic expression of futurity. 
See HA. 846, G. 1254, B. 533, Gl. 570 b. 
HEN Buds Sidd~av, ‘I am going to 
instruct you,’ 21 B. Cp. 31 D, where 
mparrecy is to be taken with adrorpére 
and mentally supplied with péddw. 
kal ef wédrex dALyor xpdvov cwOHcec Oat, 
‘if he is to survive (‘ expects’ to survive, 
as we say) even fora little while,’ 32 A. 
wédrovew Huly . . . amodldpdoxey 
‘when on the point of absconding’) 
Crit, 50 A. Very convenient is the 
past imperfect €uedov with future in- 
finitive when for any reason a future 
idea is not absolute but relative to a 
past action. 
AaBety .. 
Kaya0e mounaerv (‘who should make 
them fair and good’) Apol. 20A. Here 
the thought is of purpose ; absolutely, 
erat arny Aau“Bavouer Os moijoes, but in 
the passage quoted this thought adapts 
itself in form to the Past Potential 
évravda pev ovK Fa, 


elxopuev dy... €miorarny 
. ds €wedXev avTw Kah Te 


elxopev Gv KT. 
of €hOdy unre buy pwhre euavT@ 
@éuweAov pndev Spedos etvac 
(‘where, had I gone thither, I could 
have made myself of no use at all, 
etc.’) 36 c. Here again there is a 
notion of purpose with the relative of 
(note the form of the negative). e/ 
bev yap Hv mo. Xpyuara, ériunoduny dv 
xpnudrwv boa Eueddov Exreloery, 
‘if I had money I would name a fine 
as large as I could pay,’ 38 B. Here 
the fact that the payment would be 
subsequent to the naming of the fine 
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is neatly expressed by the periphrasis 
which is at the same time adapted in 
form to the Unreal Condition. - 

pév;: a postpositive particle of em- 
phasis, never a connective, but always 
looking forward to some antitheton 
or contrasted member that is to follow, 
expressed or implied. The word or 
phrase, therefore, to which péy is ap- 
pended has always the emphatic posi- 
tion and is preceded by a greater or 
less pause in reading: e.g. dANG | SoKecy 
bév you | HEer THmepov Crit. 43 D, col 
6é | drdpxe wey Ta Eud XpHuara 45 B. 
The correlative particle to uév is reg- 
ularly 6é, often mwévrot 20 D, 38 D, 
sometimes other words, as €re:ra 21 B, 
Crit. 45 B, G\N B8uws Apol. 34 D. 
Sometimes there is no single word 
answering to wéy preceding, cp. Médn- 
Tov wév 36 A, Crit. 43D. Tho’ for 
the most part hardly translatable, uéy 
finds in some connections precise Eng- 
lish equivalents, ‘to be sure,’ ‘indeed’ 
(Lat. quidem), etc. Urmrw | neyddw 
mév kal yevvalw, wvrd peyédous dé 
vuberrépw, 30 E, cp. 38 D. Clauses 
introduced by pév and 6é are always 
codrdinate in Greek, but in translat- 
ing it is sometimes advisable to treat 
the péy clause as if it were subordinate 
to what follows it, ‘though,’ ‘ while,’ 
ete, olde pév yap ovdels tov Odvarov 
... Oedlacw dé xrr., ‘tho’? no man 
knows what death is, yet all men fear 
it,’ etc. 29 A, cp. 20 D, 29 D, 40 A, Crit. 
50 Eend., See note on Afol. 37 ¢. 
The perspicuity of many a rhetorical 
period depends upon the distinct mark- 
ing of antitheses by means of pév and 
6é; and this clearness of contrast may 
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be maintained if necessary in a long 
passage by repeating the particles in 
appropriate positions. See Afo/, 28 E. 

pévtou: zndeed, however; a post- 
positive asseverative particle... cal uév- 
tow (‘verily’) kal mavv Todro tudor 
déouar 17 C, cp. 32D. ov pévror, ‘no 
indeed,’ 26 E. Thus pévroe is often 
clearly seen to be a strengthened pév 
(+ rol), cp. daroxrelvece uévror (‘to be 
sure’) dv 30 D, cp. 37 C. But, on the 
other hand, uévroe has acquired a cer- 
tain adversative force (41 E, Cré¢. 43 D) 
and thus frequently appears as the cor- 
relative to uév, instead of 54, 20 D, 
38 D. 

py: vot, as final particle, Zest, that 
uy expresses negation as con- 
ceived, while od expresses absolute 
negation. Thus pj of, with its com- 
pounds, is the appropriate negative 
for clauses of finality, for conditional 
clauses and participles with conditional 


In crasis wevrav = pévror ay. 


not. 


| force, and, ordinarily, for the infinitive 


(for exceptions see ov). wh brelkwy 
5é dua Kav dodolunv, ‘but, never 
yielding (a case merely conceived of), 
I would even perish thereby,’ 32 A. 
uc judy yevérOar wh SlKara Bov- 
Aevowevwy, ‘to side with you engaged 
in unrighteous deliberations,’ 32 C. 
Here ph Sixaca denotes injustice 
viewed in a general way, as character- 
istic of the action of the people, while 
od would have marked simply those 
particular deliberations as not tending 
to justice. yy 871, ‘not only,’ ‘not 
merely,’ 40 D; an elliptical phrase, 
originally ‘do not say that,’ etc. See 
HA. 1035 A, G. 1504, B. 4420. wy 


— 7% 


ov, with infinitive (with or without — 


the article), ov5év atrods émidverac 
q “pruxla TO by otxL ayavakrety 
Cp. otk dvarlienar pn 
. amodedety Oat 


E 
S Crit, 43.¢. 
obxl mdvu xapiévras .. 
Phaed, 87 A. Thus ju} with the infini- 
tive after verbs of negation (denying, 


hindering, preventing, etc.) repeats 
the negative idea contained in the 
_ meaning of the main verb (éridverar 
ph ayavaxrety). If that verb is itself 
negatived, as above by ovdéy, a second 
“negative regularly appears with the 
infinitive. Both negatives are idio- 
matic and untranslatable. 
1034 A, G. 1616, B. 434, Gl. 572 a. 
For od uy, see ov. gH is sometimes 
sed with the subjunctive in cautious 
assertions or negations (uy... ov). 
oKeUMaTa 7? Tey 


WD) elckow TAUTE rien 
 padlws dmroxrivvivrwy, ‘I suspect these 


those who lightly put men to death,’ 
7 ASC, 
77) Orep viv dy édéyouer, ‘I am in- 
clined to think we ought to take 
ing else into consideration than 
we were just now saying,’ 2d. 
uh od dén, 48 Ds Apol. 39 A. See 
867, G. 1350. ma introduces 
ions which expect a negative 
er AE ey oe avrov. ote 


uh obd€v &Xo oKerréov 


See HA. 


- considerations characteristic of |” 


Pe Me ee -a 
uae ae INDEX 185 


cOat pyre Xpnudtrwyv mpdrepov unde 
ovrw opddpa as THs PuxX7s, ‘urging 
both the younger and the older among 
you to care for neither the body nor 
goods sooner or (u6é) so sorely as for 
the soul,’ Here pire... wire might 


1 


have been preceded by uj to intro-— 


duce the whole negative idea of which 


the two correlatives denote a subdi- — 
vision (cp. the passage quoted under 


pire) 5 but uydé adds a new negation, 
ourw opbdpa, to that eee stated in 
(un) mporepor. 

pate: subdivides (with its correla- 


tive or correlatives) a negative state- 


ment introduced by mu expressed or 


implied. sy mpétepov ware Tav 
éavrod émipedetcbar pre Tov Tis 
modews (neither . See 


= 87207) Z0.G= 
oiire, also mnie. 
Mivas, -wos: Minos, an ancient 
king of Crete, who upon his death 
became one of the judges of the shades 
in Hades, 41 A. See the Odyssey 
568: €v0 Frou Mivwe tdov, Ards ayAady 
vidv, | xptoeov OKT pov éxovra, Oem- 


orevovra véxvoory, | fuevov> od 6€ uy 


dul Slkas elpovro dvaxra, | Huevor 


oe 


éorabres Te Kat evpumudés” Atdos 60. 


Moveaios: Ausaeus, an ancient 


bard popularly believed to have lived 


before the time of Homer, 41 A. — 
names of te pac oes 
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vaupaxla (vats, udxerOar): a na- 
val combat, sea-fight.  vavpaxla 328, 
the battle of the Arginussae Islands 
(near Malea, the southeastern cape of 
Lesbos), August, 406 B.c. The Athe- 
nians were victorious over the Lacedae- 
monians in this engagement, having 
got together by extraordinary efforts 
150 triremes, the opposing fleet con- 
sisting of 120. Callicratidas, the Lace- 
daemonian commander, was lost. On 
the Athenian side 25 ships had been 
disabled, and a large number of the 
men who formed their crews were left 
to perish, the generals alleging after- 
ward that they were prevented by a 
storm which arose from attending to 
the duty of rescuing them. Of the ten 
generals one, Conon; had not been 
concerned in the battle. The other 
nine were superseded and directed to 
come home. Two of them, warned of 
the displeasure of the people, declined 
to come, preferring to pay the price of 
voluntary exile. One of the original 
ten had recently died at Mitylene. 
The remaining six, Erasinides, Aristo- 
crates, Diomedon, Pericles, Lysias, 
and Thrasyllus, returned to Athens to 
stand their trial before the ecclesia for 
leaving the crews of the disabled tri- 
remes to be drowned, and of neglect- 
ing all efforts to rescue them. Plato’s 
expression rods 6éxa orparnyols 328 
(ten being the number of the whole 
board of strategi) is not meant to be 
adapted to the particulars of the case. 
Briefly, the result of the trial was the 
condemnation of: the six generals, 
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They were put to death by the draught 
of hemlock, and their property was 
confiscated to the state. At the tribal 
festival of the Apaturia, which hap- 
pened to occur between the two meet- 
ings of the assembly at which the case 
of the generals was considered, the 
popular excitement, the sentiment of 
grief and indignation against the ac- 
cused, was raised to the highest pitch. 
Thus it could happen that an uncon- 
stitutional proposal to vote upon the 
guilt and punishment of the six gen- 
erals by one collective ballot (the law 
requiring each man’s case to be con- 
sidered separately) was entertained 
and acted upon. It was this illegality, 
not any question as to the guilt or 
innocence of the accused, which caused 
Socrates, who as émriorarys TO mpuTa- 
vewy was chairman of the Assembly on 
the day of the trial, resolutely to refuse 
to put the question ‘to vote. See 
BovdAj. His protest was overruled 
and the vote taken by some more 
complaisant member of the board. 
See Xen. Hell. 1. 7. Grote, History 
of Greece, vol. 8, c. 64. 

Nixéotpatos:  Vicostratus, an 
Athenian, son of Theozotides and 
brother of Theodotus, who had been 
a follower of Socrates, present at the 
trial, 33 E. 

voplfev (vduos): to own as custom 
or usage (Tad vourfdueva, ‘the custo- 
mary rites,’ Symp. 176 A); ¢o regard, 
believe, think. re . . . swhpoctrn 
"vevdusoro (‘was in vogue’) Ar. Clouds 
962. eods voutfew, ‘to believe in 
gods,’ Apol, 18 C, 23 D, 24 B, 26 B. 


The transition to the current meaning 


al athe = age 


ud ladle sahil 
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think is illustrated 26 C voulf~w etvar 
Geovs, D troy , . . cEdHYnY voulfw 
Geods elvat. Cp. 27 B, C. a@... olndely 
Gy Tis Kal voulverar €oxara Kak@y eivac 
40 A. voulfe regularly takes accusa- 
tive and infinitive, but the omission 
of eivac with this verb is far more fre- 
quent, as might be expected from its 
meaning, than with any of its syno- 
hyms, yyetoGat, doxely, olec Oar, 

vopnos: custom, law, T&Y ToOLOVTWY 
apaprnudrwv ov dedpo vomos elodyev 
éoriy (*’t is not usual,’ z.e. not right 
or reasonable) 26 A. 06 vduos 25 D, ob 
vou 24 E, Crit. 50 A, 


O 


"OSvocets, -€ws: -Odysseus (Lat. 
Ulysses or Ulixes), king of Ithaca, 
whose wanderings after the capture of 
Troy and return to his home in the 
twentieth year form the theme of the 
Odyssey of Homer, 41 B. Odysseus is 
named in the Agology as one of those 
whose rich experience of life would 
render them worthy subjects of ex- 
amination by Socrates in the Lower 
World. 

oler Oar: to think, surmise, fancy ; 
olouar or ofuar, wduny or @uny; in cra- 
sis, éy@uat = éy® olopat, 37 A. oldpe- 
vot BXdmrev, ‘fancying that they did 
harm,’ 41D. olj@nre detv mpods éxelvous 
mparby we amodoyyoacba, ‘conceive 
that I must first make a defense to 
them, 18 E, cp. 32.C. 8ru olovto pev 
elvat copés, etn 5 ov, ‘that he fancied 


himself wise, but was not,’ 21C. & wip 


olda ovde*olouar edévar, ‘what I don’t 
know I do not think I know,’ 21 D. 
Often with an infinitive of the future, 
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where we say ‘expect,’ 35 A, 36 A, 
39 D, Crit. 44 A, 53C, 54D. ws eye 
oiuat, ‘as I remember it,’ Afo/. 28 c. 
olec Gal ye xp, ‘we must certainly sup- 
pose so,’ C777. 53 €, 54'B. See the 
synonyms, doxety, nyetoAat, voulfev. 

“Opunpos: Homer, the great poet of 
the old epos, 34 D, 41 A. The Homeric 
poems were a sort of Bible to the 
Greeks, and it used to be said that 
Hellas had received her education 
from Homer, ws riv ‘EAXd6a teral- 
devkev otros 6 months, Rep. 606 E, 
The Iliad and Odyssey are often quoted 
from in the dialogues of Plato, cp. 
Apol. 28 C, 34 D, Crit. 44 B. Tho’ 
such quotations are sometimes made 
to enforce a moral purpose, as 28 C 
above cited, yet in general Plato 
protests vigorously against the bad 
influence of Homer and the other 
‘myth-makers’ in the education of 
youth. See Hep. 377 ff. 

Opes, -éws :. Orpheus, an ancient 
bard popularly believed to have lived 
before the time of Homer, 41 A. The 
names of Orpheus and Musaeus are 
often coupled to represent a body of 
ancient minstrelsy, chiefly of a priest- 
ly or religious character, — oracles, 
hymns, theogonies, and the like, — 
which has now disappeared with the 
exception of a few inconsiderable frag- 
ments. Certain poetical works now 
extant under the name of Orpheus are 
known to have had a late origin, and 
probably much that passed as Orphic 
in the time of Plato was of no great 
antiquity. Plato mentions Orpheus 
and Musaeus here and there in his dia- 
logues, and gives several brief quota- 
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tions from the poetry of Orpheus, as ! with the subjunctive, 29 D, Criz. 46C; 


Crat. 462 B, Phil. 66.C. 

opxhetpa (dpxetcbar to dance): 
orchestra, usually the central space of 
the Greek theater, in which the dra- 
matic chorus had its position. But 
Apol, 26 E 4 épxyjorpa is named as 
a place where books could be pur- 
chased, the reference being probably 
to an ‘ orchestra’ in Athens other than 
that of the theater, a public place of 
which brief mention has been pre- 
served in the Lexicon to Plato of 
Timaeus the Sophist. 

ov, odK(x), odxé, in final position 
ov: ov differs from jj in ex- 
pressing negation absolutely. See py. 
Tho’ the usual negative with the infini- 
tive is wu, yet it may be od when an 
infinitive conveys a fact of negation. 
€50kE wor otros .. . Soxety péev elvac 
copés,... elvac 8 o¥, 21 C,D. Here 
what Socrates came to believe was 
Sone? wev eivac copds, €or & of; in 
effect the same as ovx @d50&é sor codds 
civat. Cp. 26 C mavrdmracl pe prs 
otre avrov voulfev Oeods xrrX.3 like 
ov pis we voulfeiv. In cases like those 
above quoted we may say that the 
" negative is retained in the form proper 
to the thought. Again, altho’ the 
regular negative in a conditional clause 
is wy, yet sometimes ov is united so 
closely to a single word with which 
it forms a sort of phrase that it is 
retained even in a condition. édy 
Te od xal“Avuros od pfre édv Te 
pire (phrase, of dnur J deny) 25 B. 
See pavat. Similarly, dere ovdk eldévar, 
*so as to be ignorant,’ 26 D. Forcible 
negation may be expressed by od pH 


nol, no. 


or with the future indicative, Cyviz¢. 
44.3. See HA. 1032, G. 1360; Gi 
489. The negative is doubled for 
the sake of emphasis and, to avoid 
cacophony, not by repeating the same 
word. See B. 432. ob wdavu, not very 
(much), said mildly (Attic) for ‘not 
at all,’ Crzt. 48 A, cp. Afol. 41 D. 
ovd€: and not, nor, not even, not at 
all, 17 Cc. ov6é (the same is true of 
undé) is never a correlative word, but 
always adds a mew negation to one 
already ‘expressed or implied. Thus 
Crit. 54 © o¥6é occurs three times to 
enlarge successively the negative mem- 
ber introduced by the former ofre of 
two correlatives: (otre .. . évOdée) 
duwevvov...0vdée Seixacére- 
pov ovdé datdrepov ovdé AAW 
. . « (obre éxeloe adixopévw dpervov), 
‘(neither Herve) better or more just or 
more holy for you or for another (nor 
better chere, etc.).’ Ovdé (undé) in 
negation corresponds to kal (and, also, 
even) in affirmative use. éy® domep 
ov olda, oddé olouat (‘so also I do 
not ¢hink so’) Apol. 21D. ovddé ¥ el 
. . dknkéare . . . 0v5é ToUTO adnbés, 
‘no, nor if, ... this is not true ezther’ 
(this also is false), 19 p. Cp, ode 
dlkavoy 35 C, and the note. Thus ovdé 
(undé) is essentially different from 
ovre (u#re), which is always correla- 
tive. See otre, In cases where ovdé 
seems to answer to a preceding oltre 
there is axacoluthon, the speaker shift- 
ing his point of view ungrammatically 
and not ending his sentence as the 
beginning of it required. Aol. 19 D. 
ore: always in correlation, ofre... 


JOlLs.. 


, neither ... mor. The same is 
: -.. pyre. Thus these 
7 ords divide ome negation, whether 
at negation -be (1) indicated as a 
whole at the outset by ovx, ovdels (ur, 
poels), or be (2) merely implied by 
the correlatives themselves, (1) dp 
(—éyo obdey | otre uéya ote puKxpoy 
mép. ératw 19 Cc. (So with ph 36 c, 
twice.) (2) éyw yap 5h ot Te péya 
TE TuKpdv Ebvorda euavT@ copds Oy 
B. Often ore and ré are correla- 
, a combination easy in Greek but 
wkward for purposes of translation. 
avrdract we pis oU TE adrov voulvew 
— Geods robs re dANovs Tadra Siddoxery, 
‘you assert that I am both myself a 
total disbeliever in gods and teach this 
unbelief to other men,’ 26c. See ovdé. 
bh Atrkdverv: Zo owe, incur debe. 
In law, déixny dpdety, ‘to be cast in a 
it,’ ‘to be fined’ or ‘ condemned to’ 

un ie some punishment, davdrov 
oprwv 39 B. Kav Gpre xiAlas 
xXpuds, ‘he would even have incurred 
a fine of a thousand drachmas,’ 36 a, 
p. 39 B and the note, 

‘is ea i 


ti 


Bos, -ovs, 74, (rdoxev) : an affec- 
, experience, of mind or body. 
0dr Ov Te Eddvnoay wabos memovObres, 
1s some spch. ee Ca were seen to 


d in an inability to ae 


eiaberesce (combined with 
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TlaAaphSns: Palamedes, son of 
Nauplius, of Nauplia in Argos, one of 
the Greeks warring against Troy, 41 B. 
Palamedes was a sort of counterpart 
of Odysseus, distinguished for his wise 
counsels and his stratagems. In the 
post-Homeric legends the two heroes _ 
are involved in mutual enmity and con- 
flict. Being in favor of a peace, Pala- 
medes was falsely accused of treason 
and collusion with King Priam, con- 
demned therefor, and stoned to death. 

TIdpados, Paralus, an Athenian, 
son of Demodocus and brother of 
Theages, present at the trial of Soc- 
rates, 33 E. 

mao Xe: means to be a subject of 
experience, as acted upon from with- 
out or inwardly affected in some way, 
to suffer good or ill, 35 A, 36 B, 42, — 
ed, KakGs waoxeuv, ‘to be’ 
well’ or ‘ill treated,” 49 D. 4 phy 
éy& €raddy ru rowirov, ‘I declare to 
you I was affected in some such way’ 


as I shall describe, Afo/. 22 A. The © 


explanation of this experience (dos) 
on the part of Socrates, this impression 
that he gained, is given in %dotav xr). 
Cp. 22 Cc, where the state of mind of 
the men themselves whom Socrates 
examined is described, rowodréy | 
épdvyncay mabos memovOdres. See » 
Oos. Thus mdoxev is a verb | 
tially passzve in its sign 
its frequent co 
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mny because ‘I forgot’ is a sort of 
érabov — forgetting is a wafos.) Nev- 
ertheless, since rdoyev implies feeling 
it may be joined with mwpés and an 


accusative denoting the person foward ; 
whom the feeling goes out (after being | 


excited dy that person). mpds év éyw 

. Towdréy te €mabov 21 C. Cp. 
TauTov obv éywye TovTo mdoxw Kai 
mpos Tovs piogogpodvras, ‘for my part 
I am affected in this same way toward 
those who cultivate philosophy,’ Gorg. 
485 c. (We should be apt to say, re- 
versing the relation, ‘those who cul- 
tivate philosophy zpress me in the 
same way.’) The idiomatic phrase ré 
(6 Tt) maby, wafdvres (‘having suf- 
fered what,’ z.e. why in the world) 
expresses an interrogation, direct or 
indirect, in a tone of surprise or sever- 
ity. See HA. 968 c, G. 1566. (For 
the similar idiom ri paddy, see wavOd- 
veLv. ) 

IIdarpoxdos: Patroclus, the son of 
Menoetius, bosom friend of Achilles, 
28 c. While Achilles in his wrath 
held himself aloof from battle, and the 
Greeks had come to be in sore straits, 
Patroclus was moved to don the ar- 
mor of Achilles and go forth to fight, 
II 1-220. He was slain and stripped 
of the arms by Hector, 24, 818 ff. It 
was the death of Patroclus that finally 
turned the mind of Achilles and caused 
him to take the field once more against 
Hector and the Trojans, = 18 ff. 

melOev: fo urge, persuade, Twa. 
Middle and passive ret@ecOat, to obey, 
comply with, believe, rivl, 38 A, Crit. 
44B,C; to be prevailed upon, persuaded, 
érelaOnte Apol. 37 B. In the active 
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voice the imperfect stem is usually 
conative, ‘try to persuade,’ cp. 18 B, 
30 A, 35 C. But as historical present 
(which is the equivalent of the aorist 
indicative), and in some other: uses, 
me(Om may denote fulfillment, like an 
aorist. 
succeed in making you believe this,’ 
37 A. The aorist participle weloas is 
idiomatically employed as the oppo- 
site of Bla perforce or of dkwy against 
one’s will, 


buds Todro ov melOw, ‘I do not 


mept mood rovotpuac 
(‘after gaining your 
consent’) ratra mpdrrev adda pi} 
dxovros Crit. 488. aaribvres évOévie 
bn weloavres Thy rod (‘ without per- 
mission from the city’) 49 E, 
may be followed by an accusative and 
infinitive, ‘to persuade one Zo do some- 
thing,’ as rovrouvs melOovow ohlow 
Euvetvar Apol. 20 A. Differently with 
ért or ws and a finite mode (the de- 
pendent clause sometimes in apposi- 
tion to a cognate accusative like roiro 
37 A), ‘to make one believe’ that 
something is or is not true, 27 E. Cp, 
welbey abrhy 7 7d Stkavoy wépuxe (in- 
direct question) Crit, 51 Cc. Perf. 
pass. wéreouar, ‘I have made up 
my mind,’ ‘am determined,’ wérew par 

. pndéva adtxety dvOpdrwv Apol. 
374. . éye (‘ deter- 


meloas oe 


meiBeuy 


TETELTMEVOS . . 


.mined as I am’) pndéva ddcxety 37 B. 


TIA drwy, -wvos: Plato, the philoso- 
pher, 34 A, 38 B. Born 427 B.c., Plato 
was twenty-eight years old at the time 
of the death of Socrates. His family, 
belonging to the deme Collytus, was 
noble and wealthy. Aristo, his father, 
traced his descent from king Codrus, 
while his mother, Perictione, was re- 
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lated to the family of Solon, the 
lawgiver. He had two brothers, Adi- 
mantus (4fo/. 34 A) and Glauco. See 
the Republic, and, for Glauco, also 
Xen. Mem. 3. 6. On the mother’s 
side Plato was related to Charmides 
and Critias, the interlocutors with 
Socrates in the dialogue entitled Char- 
mides, and known to history in con- 
nection with the oligarchy of the Thirty 
and the Ten. Charmides was the 
brother of Plato’s mother, and Critias 
the cousin of Charmides. By tempera- 
ment a poet, Plato, it is said, at first 
devoted himself to the arts of poetry 
and music, but renounced poetic com- 
position for philosophy when he at- 
tached himself to Socrates at about 
the age of twenty. After the death 
of Socrates in 399 B.C., we are told 
that Plato, with other companions of 
the sage, withdrew to Megara. Then 
follow his reputed travels in foreign 
lands, Cyrene, Egypt, and Italy. He 
is said to have made three journeys to 
Syracuse in Sicily, the first in 387 B.c, 
At the court of Dionysius the Younger, 
Plato and Dion, mentor of the youth- 
ful despot, finally failed, if the story be 
a true one, in their efforts to bring into 


' being an ideal king and state. It was 


shortly after the first visit to Sicily that 
Plato began to teach or lecture at 
Athens in a garden adjoining the pre- 
cinct sacred to the Hero Académus, 
about a mile from the city on the road 
to Eleusis. The Academy of Plato, 
the earliest of the schools of philoso- 
phy in Greece, was attended by many 
afterward eminent in philosophy or 


_ letters, and the fame of the founder be- 
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came world-wide. Until his death, at 
the age of eighty, in 347 B.c., Plato was 
engaged in teaching and in the com- 
position of his written works. Forty- 
two dialogues have been preserved 
under his name, about one third of 
the number being regarded as’spurious 
or of doubtful authenticity. There are 
also thirteen letters attributed to Plato 
that are probably not genuine. Plato 
is the foremost and greatest of the At- 
tic prose writers. The dialogue admits 
the characteristics of every literary 
form, and the Platonic writing is free 
from the conventional trammels to 
which historical and oratorical com- 
position were subjected. Philosophy 
had not yet learned to disguise her 
thoughts under a phraseology calcu- 
lated to repel the unprofessional 
reader. The poetic flavor that enters 
upon occasion into Plato’s prose is a 
further source of freedom and power. 
With all the wide dramatic range of 
the dialogues (in which the author 
never appears 7” proprid persona), 
with all the variety of philosophic 
speculation probed or outlined, the 
Platonic style carries with it a per- 
vading sense of original force, of a 
consistent dominating personality. 
qovetv: to make, cause, do. eyvew 
... Wepl Tay mounTr av... Sre ob copla 
movoiev & mrovotey (‘what they made,’ 
viz. their poems) 22.8. Cp. émemoc?- 
Kecav 2b. tovro 6 éuol wemolnker Tb TE 
dvoua kal Thy OaBodjv 20D. édv Tiva 
pox Onpdy roujow Tov Evvdvrwy, ‘if I 
make any of my companions bad,’ 
25 E. Tatra kal vewrépw kai mperBu- 
Tépy Twomow, ‘this I shall do. both for 
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young and for old,’ 30 A. But the 
usual construction is the double accusa- 
tive, moiety Tevd Te. Cp. of rovnpol 
kaxdy Te Epydfovrat Tors eyyuTaTw 
éaurdv byvras 25 C. So often with 
adverb, 76 Kak@s movety avOpw- 
mous TOO dduxety ovdév diapéper Crit. 
49 C. mdéov moety, ‘to profit,’ ‘ gain 
advantage.’ 
‘if you expect to accomplish something 
thereby,’ Crz¢. 54 D, Apol. 19 A. Mid. 
moveta Oat, to make or get made for one- 
self, Apol. 23 A, Crit. 52 C; then, ‘to 
make out,’ ‘regard,’ ‘deem.’ Thus in 
phrases with wepl. d&ddo re H wept 
mood more? (‘deem it very im- 
portant’) Srws ws BéATicTHL. . . 
tat Apol. 24. Ta wrelorov diva rept 
éXaxlorov mrovetrar, ‘the things 
that are of most worth he treats as of 
least value,’ 30 A. xpyuara mepl 
mrelovos moretabar h pidrous ‘to 
hold property in higher. esteem than 
friends,’ Crit. 44 C, 48 FE, 54 8. With 
substantives as object moveto Oar forms a 
periphrasis for a middle voice of the 
verb allied to the substantive. Xé- 
yous movetsbar (2.2, héyerv, but mid.) 
Apol. 27 B, 38 A. damrodnulay movh- 
cacba Crit, 52 B. See ylyverba. 
Synonyms, dpa», épyaverbat, rpdrrecv. 

mwolnpa, -aTos, 76: @ poem, poetical 
work, 22 B. 

molnots, -ews, 7: a making of poetry, 
22C. 

TonTHs: maker, poet, 22 A. 

moduTpaypovety  (rohumpd-yuwr, 
mpirrev): to be a busybody, to be offi- 
cious, meddlesome, 31 ©. A common 
fault of the Athenian character was 
mohvrpaynootvn. The opposite idea 


el Te ole. whéov Troijoety, 


éoov- 
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to modumpayyovety is expressed by 
hovxlav ayev, ‘to mind one’s busi- 
ness. See *ovxla. Plato makes 
Socrates apply the derogatory term 
to himself Afo/. 31 C, adopting the 
language of his enemies and detract- 
ors. What from Socrates’ point of 
view was )éyew kal ra éEpauTod 
mpatrey (‘attending to my own 
affair’), 33, A, was to them modurpay- 
Hovety, ‘attending to other people’s 
business.’ 

movnpia: wickedness, 39 A. 

movnpds (mébvos) 3: bad, wicked. 
év woNlrats xpynorots i) movnpois (2.2. 
ayabois 7) Kakots) 25 C, cp. Criz. 47 A. 
movnpds and “ox Oypds are current syn- 
onyms of kakés. 

TloreSala: Potidaea, a Dorian 
town on the isthmus of Palléne in 
Chalcidice, 28 E, Originally colonized 
from Corinth, it was later one of the 
tributary allies of Athens, Thuc. 1. 56. 
In the year 432 B.c., shortly before the 
outbreak of the Peloponnesian War, 
Potidaea at the instigation of Cor- 
inth revolted. It was immediately 
invested by the Athenians, and capitu- 
lated after a blockade of two years. 
The siege had been a costly one and 
the hardships of the blockading army 
severe, especially during the winter 
season. Socrates served as a hoplite 
in the Athenian army and was present 
in the battle fought with the Corin- 
thians and Potidaeans immediately be- 
fore the siege. Here he saved the life 
of Alcibiades who had been wounded, 
and declined the prize of valor in the 
fight, when Alcibiades, to whom the 
generals awarded it, wished to turn it 
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over to Socrates. The passage cited 
below bears testimony also to the 
extraordinary powers of endurance 
exhibited by Socrates, wearing no 
more than his usual garments during 
the coldest weather, and going bare- 
footed with ease thro’ the ice and 
snow. It was at Potidaea, too, that 
his fellow soldiers once saw the philos- 
opher stand wrapt in meditation all 
day from sunrise and thro’ the follow- 
ing night until the sun rose again. 
See Symp. 219 K, 220. 

Tparrety : to act, proceed, do, 31 D, 
3A, Criz. AAC, 47 B, 
swers to Lat agere, movety to facere, 
éxelvo pudvov okomety, bray wparTrTy, 


TpaTrrev an- 


mérepa Slkava 7) &dixa wparr er, ‘to 
look to this alone, when engaged in 
any course of action, whether what he 
is duing is right or wrong,’ Afoé. 28 8. 
Often 3, kax@s mpatrewv, of good or 
ill success. 
favres) toiro mpdgovor, ‘the merest 
chance will determine what shall be 
their faze’ (they will fare only as they 
happen to fare), Crit. 45 D. mparrew 
thus verges closely on the meaning of 
Cp. Afol. 40 A, c. Mid. 
Xpyuata, prc Odyv rpdrrecbar, ‘to make 
money,’ ‘exact pay,’ 19 E, With acc. 
of the person made to pay, ws éyw 
moré Tiva 1) Empakduny micbdv i 
ftnoa 3% C. Synonyms, dpav, épyd- 
feo0a1, rovety. 

TI pé8uxos: Prodicus, of Tulis in the 
isle of Ceos, a sophist, 19 E. He was 
one of the most renowned of the pro- 
fessional teachers. A subject to which 
he paid especial attention was the doc- 
trine of synonyms. This specialty of 
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Prodicus is mildly satirized by Plato 
in the Protagoras 337, 340 ff, 358. 
But the most popular lecture of Prodi- 
cus, for which he obtained the largest 
audience, was based upon the well- 
known fable called “The Choice «uf 
Hercules” or “The Parting of the 
Ways.” The substance of this dis- 
course is given by Xenophon, Mem. 2 
I, 21-34. The youthful hero is ap- 
proached at a critical point in his 
career by two female forms, Vice and 
Virtue, each of whom pleads eloquently 
to make him her own. 

mputavetov: Prytanéum, strictly 
the place of the prytanes (see Bovd7), 
36 pb. The Prytaneum of a Greek city 
bore the same relation to the commun- 
ity at large as the private house bore 
to the family. It was the “hearth- 
stone of the state” (éo7la ré\ews), and 
a fire was kept continually burning on 
the public altar of the city inthe Pryta- 
neum, just as in private homes a fire 
was kept up on the domestic altar 
in the inner court. The Prytaneum 
of Athens was situated north of the 
acropolis, near the agora. The city 
of Athens exercised in its Prytaneum 
the duties of hospitality both toward 
its own citizens and toward strangers. 
Foreign ambassadors were entertained 
here, as well as Athenian envoys on 
their return from a successful mission, 
Moreover, the state conferred upon 
citizens who in consequence of per- 
sonal or ancestral services to the com- 
munity were regarded as its demefactors 
(evepyérar) the privilege of taking 
their meals in the Prytaneum at the 
public cost (¢irnois év mpuravely). 
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This honor was also conferred upon 
victors in the Olympic Games, as men- 
tioned by Plato in the passage where 
Socrates is made to propose to his 
judges that he should be maintained 
at the public expense as a benefactor 
to the state, Apo/. 36 D, E. 

TpuTavers, movTaveverv: see Bovdy. 

Ilv0ta: the Pythia or Pythoness, 
priestess of Apollo at the temple of 
Delphi. See Aeddol. 


12 


‘PaddpavOus, -vos: Rhadamanthys, 
brother of Minos, made after his death 
one of the judges in the Lower World, 
as a reward for his virtues in life, 
41 A. In the Gorgias 524 Rhada- 
manthys is represented as judging 
those from Asia, Aeacus those from 
Europe, while Minos exercises the 
final decision in doubtful cases. 
the Odyssey Rhadamanthys is ruler of 
the Elysian Plain ( H\votoy rediov), 5 
564. 

‘ = 

Dadaptvios 3: of Salamis, 32 C. 

Zadapts, -ivos, #: Salamis, an 
island off the western coast of Attica, 
forming the southern boundary of the 
Bay of Eleusis, 32 c, D. Its greatest 
length, from north to south, is about 


ten miles; its width, in the broadest | 


part, from east to west, a little more. 
Salamis was an independent state until 


about 620 B.C., when, a dispute for its | 


possession arising between Megara 
and Athens, it first fell into the hands 
of the Megarians, and then thro’ a 
stratagem of Solon was taken posses- 
sion of by the Athenians and became 
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In | 


| pertaining to 


one of the Attic demes. Cp. Solon /”. 
3: louev els Dadapiva, waxnodmevor rept 
vycouv | tuepris, xaderév 7 aloxos 
amwoduevot. Salamis is finally memo- 
rable for the great battle fought off its 
coast, when the Persian fleet of Xerxes 
was defeated by the Greeks, 480 B.c. 

Zipplas: Szmmias, a Theban, a 
friend of Socrates, Crz# 45 B. See 
KéBns. 

Ltovdos: Sisyphus, founder and 
king of Ephyra, afterward Corinth, 
Al <C, oSee\' they vad © 2 tse. he 
name of Sisyphus became proverbial 
for fraud and trickery, and famous for 
the punishment which he had to un- 
dergo in the Lower World—rolling 
a huge stone up hill that continually 
rolled back just before attaining the 
summit, Odyssey X 593. Cp. Gorg. 
525 ©. But in the Apology Plato men- 
tions him, along with Odysseus the 
fertile-minded, without derogatory 
suggestion of any sort. And in the 
passage cited above from the Iliad 
nothing worse is said of Sisyphus, 
grandfather of the ‘blameless Bellero- 
phon,’ than xépdicros yéver’ dvdp&r. 

Lovviov: Si#nium, a promontory 
forming the southeast corner of the 
Athenian territory, Crz¢. 43 D. Ships 
bound for Athens could be sighted 
early from the heights of Sunium. 

codla: wisdom. Ordinarily the 
word signified the possession of 
positive knowledge and the skill 
learned or artistic 
accomplishments. See codés. Thus 
of Athens, ré\ews rHs peylorns Kat 
evdoxiuwrarys els coplay 29 D, And 
of the artisans, éxelyny Thy coplay 22 D. 
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Socrates, however, in the Apology is 


made to give a higher and profound 
signification, of negative import, to 
copia, which he deduces from the 
suggestions of an oracle that had pro- 
nounced him the wisest of men, 
buoy, © &vOpwrot, copwrarés éarey, 


ouTos 


boris Worep Dwxpdrns eyvwxev Bre 
ovdevds dévds ore TH adAnOela mpds co- 
diay, 23B. This is avOpwrlyyn codia, 
the only wisdom of which man is capa- 
ble, 20 D. For God alone is truly 
wise, TO dé Kivduvever T@ SvTe 6 Beds 
copes elvat 23 A. Man, by accepting 
only reasoned truth as his own posses- 
sion, arrives at a sense of his limitations 
in regard to knowledge. Wisdom con- 
sists in the fullness of this sense of what 
one does zof know. For Socrates, 
copia thus comes to be the substan- 
tive answering to eidévac re and to 
ppoviuws Exev 22 A. See eldévar. 
copirrhs: sophist, properly - one 
who has made himself “wise” (ceco- 
picpévos dvip) 20 A. Then, a teacher, 
dealing with the higher education, giv- 
ing instruction especially in rhetoric 
and dialectic, as did Protagoras, the 
greatest of the sophists, and others. 
See Topylas, ‘Immlas, IIpédixos. No 
disparaging sense attaches to the word 
cogiorys in itself considered, but a 
popular prejudice against the sophists 
arose early, and later was especially 
fostered by the Platonic writings. 
The stock reproach against them 
was, TOv 7rTw dbyov KpelTTw ToLEtr, 
“making the worse appear the better 
reason,” 18 B. See ASyos. This ac- 
cusation, however, they bore in com- 
mon with all who were given to 
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philosophizing, 23 p. From philoso- 
phers in general the sophists were 
distinguished as (itinerant) ‘eachers. 
The sophists are contrasted with Soc- 
rates by Plato particularly with refer- 
ence to their arrogation of positive 
knowledge and their custom of taking 
pay for the instruction which they im- 
parted, Socrates, on the other hand, 
declined to receive pay from those 
who listened to his conversations, and 
disclaimed the ability to “ teach” men 
anything, 33 A, B. See cogdla. The 
strongly condemnatory view of the 
sophists as a class that has prevailed 
among modern scholars, especially 
the Germans, — due mainly to the sa- 
tirical irony of Plato, — was combated 
vigorously by Grote in his Héstory of 
Greece, vol. 8, c. 67, as well as in his 
Plato, passim. The truth of the 
matter has been clearly set forth and 
the final word perhaps said in Sidg- 
wick’s reasoned discussion of Grote’s 
view of the sophists, in the (English) 
Journal of Philology, vol. 4, no. 8 
(1872). 

codds 3: skillful, clever, accom- 
plished, learned, wise. Thus Socrates 
found that the handicraftsmen of Ath- 
ens were in their way sopwrepot (pos- 
sessed of greater skill and knowledge) 
than he was, 22 D. But the word 
early came to be used in a sense of 
disparagement (see copiorys). Thus 
in the indictment of Socrates, codds 
avip ... Tov Hrrw dbyov kpelrtw 
movav 18 B. dvyp codés, said with 
irony by Plato of the sophist Evenus, 
20 A. In attempting to interpret the 
oracle which had pronounced him the 
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wisest of men Socrates is made to give 
a new, wegadive, turn to the word 
copés, ‘wise in recognizing one’s own 
limitations as to knowledge.’ Cp. 
Afol, 21 D. See copia. He con- 
trasts the sophists sharply with him- 
self in this regard: ofro: 5¢ ray’ av 
... pelio 4 Kar advOpwrov sodlay 
cogol elev 20D, A kind of superhu- 
man presumption. 

UPAttrios 3: of Sphettus, an Attic 
deme lying toward Cape Sunium, of 
the tribe of Acamantis, 33 E. 

oxeddv (exe, oxelv): nearly, 
pretty near, about. Often in Plato, 
with a tone of Attic reserve, to pre- 
vent a statement from sounding harsh 
or too positive. olda oxeddv, ‘I’m 
pretty sure,’ 24 A, Cp. 34 B. With 
Tl, Crit. 46B. oxeddv re dAXoy», ‘ tol- 
erably evident,’ 53 B. 

Zexpatys, -ovs: Socrates, son of 
Sophroniscus, the Athenian philoso- 
pher, 18 B, 19 B, C, 23 B, D, 24 B, E, 
26 E, 27 A, 28 B, 29 C, 34 E, 38 C, Criz. 
43 A, etc. His death, by the draught 
of hemlock, occurred 399 B.C., when 
he was seventy years of age (Afol. 
17 D, see also Crit. 52 E). The year 
of his birth would accordingly be 469 
B.c. His mother, Phaenarete, was a 
midwife, and Plato makes Socrates 
compare his process of delivering 
men’s minds of the ideas with which 
they are pregnant to the maieutic art, 
Theaet. 149. His father was a stat- 
uary, cp. the allusion Huthyphr. 11. 
Socrates himself began by following 
the profession of his father, and is 
said to have executed a work deemed 
worthy of preservation, Paus, 1, 22. 8, 
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9. 35. 7. The name BE Xanthippe, 
the wife of Socrates, has become pro- 
verbial for a termagant. See Xen. 
Symp. 2. 10, Mem, 2. 2,and cp. Plato, 
Phaed. 60 A. There were three sons, 
two of them mere children at the time 
of their father’s death, Afol. 34 vb. 
Socrates had the satyr-like physiog- 
nomy —flat nose, thick lips, and pro- 
jecting eyes, Xen. Symp. 5, Plato, 
Symp. 215, cp. Ar. Wud. 362. His 
powers of. physical endurance were 
extraordinary (see Ilore:dala), and his 
self-control is celebrated in the Sy- 
posium of Plato and elsewhere. His 
courage in battle was conspicuous (see 
Andwov), while of the moral courage 
of Socrates memorable examples are 
preserved, apart from the culminat- 
ing scenes of his trial and his death. 
See Bovdy, vavyuaxla, Aéwy. As phi- 
losopher his position was unique. 
Other men had asserted and practiced 
the ethical truths for which Socrates 
stood; but no man before Socrates 
had reasoned them out exhaustively 
and shown the identity of the intel- 
lectual and the moral. His was the 
first conscious elaboration of the sci- 
entific definition — arriving at a gen- 
eral notion thro’ elimination of false 
or unessential accessories. Between 
what a man ows and what he does 
not know Socrates was thus enabled 
to draw a distinct line, relegating the 
unknown to the sphere of divine in- 
telligence (see 7d Satudmov, under dac- 
pénos), See eldévar, copia, Thus his 
mission came to be clearing the minds 
of men of the conceit of knowledge 
without its reality, hence the famous 
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paradox Afol. 23 A,B. The enthusi- 
asm of Socrates in his great work of 
testing his own mind and the minds 
of other men in search of reasoned 
truth is celebrated by Plato in the 
Apology as an inspiration due to a 
divine command. 


T 


TeAXapdv, -Gvos: Telamon, king 
of Salamis, the father of Ajax, 41 B. 
Telamon was the son of Aeacus and 
brother of Peleus. Thus Ajax and 
Achilles were cousins. 

Tipayv (Tih): to estimate, to value, 
prize, honor, 32 A, Crit. 47 A. As 
Attic law-terms, the mid. tTiudoOat, Zo 
propose a penalty, is said of either 
prosecutor or defendant, rimaral po 
6 dvhp Oavdrov 36 B, é&fv co puyfs 
Tyuunoac bat Crit, 52; while the act. 
Tyuujoa, to decide upon a penalty, is 
sdid of the judges, in an dyav Tiyunrds. 
Also dyrirusacbat Afol, 36 B. The 
active and middle occur side by side 
37 C, 38 B. See dlky. 

Tipnpa, -aros, 76: a valuation, a 
penalty, punishment, 39 B. 

tis, Tl, gen. Tivds or Tod, dat. Tivl 
or T@, enclitic; plur. neut. nom. and 
acc. tid encl., tra not encl., 30 C: 
Some one, one, something ; any one, any’, 
anything. Idiomatic phrase, elvat r1, 
‘to be something,’ z.c. to be of some 
account or importance, ‘to be supe- 
rior’ in any respect, 41 E, Goxodvras 
pév Te elvat, Oavpdowa 5 épyatouévous, 
35 A. Tovds doxodvras kal drpotv Te 
elvat, 35 B. Cp. of doxodvres dia gpé- 
petv copla, els dperjy, 26. Similar is 
Aéyetv TL, ‘to speak to some purpose,’ 
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Crit. 46). See déyev. Hf Te obdéw 
‘little or nothing,’ Aol. 17 B. So 
6Alyou Tivds Kal ovdevds 23 A. 
oe : 

tplaKovtTa: thirty. ol trpidKovta, 
‘the Thirty ’ (tyrants, so-called), 32 c. 
Upon the surrender of Athens to 
Lysander the Lacedaemonian, at the 


close of the Peloponnesian War, 404 _ 


B.C., a committee of thirty citizens of 
anti-democratic views was appointed; 
ostensibly, ‘to write up the ancestral 
laws for the conduct of the common- 
wealth,’ Xen. He//. 2.3.2. Practically, 
the Thirty assumed control of the 
government, securing a senate and 
magistrates subservient to their de- 
signs. Some wholesome measures 
were adopted at first, but the Thirty, 
with a Spartan garrison to back 
them, soon became genuine tyrants. 
Inoffensive persons, not aliens only, 
but even citizens, if possessed of 
wealth, were liable to be arrested and 
put to death without form of law, 
while their property was seized and 


appropriated. See Aéwy. A schism 


presently showed itself in the boards 


Theramenes, who counseled modera- 
tion, stood against Critias, leader of 
the extremists. Its immediate result 
was the enrolling of a list of 3000 citi- 
zens, who might not be proscribed 
without a trial, and were nominally to 
share by their suffrages in the govern- 
ing power. This led to increased 
severity toward those citizens whose 
names were not on the list of the 
3000. Thus the faction grew hotter, 
until the death of Theramenes was 
compassed by the machinations of 
Critias. <A veritable “reign of terror” 
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followed this event, and such patriotic 
men as were not counted in the 3000 
were driven from the city. See Xen. 
Fell. 2. 4. 1. The régime of the Thirty is 
termed é\vyapxla Afpol. 32C. . It lasted 
eight months (April to December, 
404 B.C.), 7 apxn dud Tax éwy KaTEevOn, 
32D. See puy7. 

Tpurrodepos: Triptolemus, an At- 
tic legendary hero who hospitably 
entertained the goddess Deméter at 
Eleusis, and received from her the 
gifts of agriculture, 41 A. Plato in this 


passage associates Triptolemus with | 


the judges of the Lower World. 
Tpola: Zroy, or Slum, in Asia 

Minor, scene of the ten-years war 

described in the Homeric poems, 41 B. 


® 

davar: to say yes, affirm, aver; 
epny, pn (Lat. inquit), 20 B. Cp, 
pdoxey, 21 B. pys } ot, ‘do you say 
yes OY no, 27D, Crit. 49 B. od pm, 
Lat. nego. (The arrangement 26 c 
is not the usual one.) édy re od kal 
“Avuros ob PTE PATE, 
‘whether you deny it or not, Afol, 
25 B. See ov. 

gevyew: to flee, shun, avoid, 26 A, 
29 B, Crit. 53 C; in civil sense, Zo be 
in extle, Crit. 53 B. In Attic law, 
gevyerv, to be on trial,’ ‘to be de- 
fendant’ in a suit; 6 gevywy, ‘the 
defendant.’ See aipety. With gen. 
of the offense charged, doeBelas pev- 
yovra vd Medjrov Apol. 35 D. With 
Cognate Accusative, wu mws éyo .. . 
tocatras Slkas Pvyoum, ‘may I ne’er 
come to be prosecuted on such grave 
charges,’ 19 CG 


édy Te 
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driocodetv: Zo be piddcopos or 
wisdom-loving, to philosophize, 23 D, 
28 E, 29 D. Of learned study in gen- 
eral, mavtes ol Pidogopovrtes, 23 D. 
Of the special activity of Socrates, 
28 E, 29 D. 

Pin: epic form of Phthia, name of 
an ancient city in Thessaly, on the 
river Spercheios, the realm of Peleus, 
father of Achilles, and the Myrmidons, 
Crit. 44 B (quoted from /Had I 363). 
See liad B 683. The name likewise 
designates the district, the later Phthi- 
Otis, ad I 395. See OerranNia. 

ppévycis, ews, ) (ppoverv, ppyy) : 
a thinking, reasoning, wisdom. ppo- 
vioews kal adnbeias Kal THS PuX Fs 29 E. 
Ppoynots is opposed to duabla (folly) 
in the same way as codgla, cp. weratd 
duablas Kal ppovncews Symp. 202 A. 
Cp. ppoviuws €xew 22 A, and see copla, 
apadla, ; 

Hpovinws (ppdvipos, ppjv) : chought- 
fully, wisely. poviuws exe, like 
ppovety, ‘to be wise’ (in the Socratic 
sense of testing the truth by rational 
scrutiny) 22 A. The adjective occurs 
Crit. 44 D. 

povritey (ppovrls, ppyv): to be 
thoughtful, take thought of, rivbs, 28 D. 
Coupled with émimede?o Oa, 29 E. The 
verbal, dpovricréov, Crit. 48 A. 

vy}: flight; in-civil sense, exile, 
37 C, Crit, 52 c. Particularly, Apo/. 
21 A Thy puyhv ravrny, ‘the recent 
banishment,’ of patriotic Athenians in 
the time of the Thirty Tyrants, 404 
B.C. See rpidxovra. The exiles took 
refuge mostly in Thebes and Megara. 
Starting from Thebes, Thrasybulus, 
with seventy friends, took possession 
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of Phyle, a little stronghold in Attica, 
on the road to Boeotia, An attack 
thereon by the Thirty proved a failure, 
who accordingly ensconced themselves 
at Eleusis. From Phyle Thrasybulus, 
whose force had swelled to upwards 
of 1000 men, entered the Piraeus. 
The Thirty were forced to rally with 
their adherents. In the conflict that 
ensued they were defeated, and their 
leader Critias was slain. After some 
complications, the Thirty being suc- 
ceeded by a board of Zen, who with 
assistance from Sparta carried on the 
war against Thrasybulus, the final result 
was the overthrow of oligarchy and 
the permanent restoration of the De- 
mocracy of Athens in September, 
403 B.C. See Xen. ell. 2, 4. 


».4 

Xapehv, -Gvtos: Chaerephon, an 
Athenian of the deme of Sphettus, a 
companion of Socrates, 20 E, 21 A. 
Xenophon says that Chaerephon was 
one of those who listened to Socrates, 
not to become influential in public 
speaking or at law, but to make them- 
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selves “fair and good” in all social 
relations, Mem. 1. 2. 48. 
butt of the ridicule of comedy, figur- 


He was a 


ing side by side with Socrates in some 
of the ludicrous scenes of the Clouds, 
See) VV 240, 445 56. — Ineethe 
Birds he is called the dat (vwkrepis), 
on account of his cadaverous and sal- 
low look, Ar. Av. 1564. Chaerephon 
had attached himself to Socrates from 
early youth, and was enthusiastically 
devoted to the master. Plato charac- 
terizes him as o@odpds and pads 
(Charm. 153 B). He was thus well 
suited to the fiction of the orac/e, capa- 
ble of asking the god at Delphi whether 
any man was wiser than Socrates. And 
as he had been one of the exiles who 
returned with Thrasybulus (see gvy7), 
a reference to Chaerephon at the trial 
would presumably not be unaccept- 
able to a dicastery impaneled under the 
Restored Democracy of Athens. See 
the note on Afo/. 21 A. 

xpnords (xXpHcGar) 3: good, 33 B. 
A synonym of dyads, as movnpds and 
sox Onpés are synonyms of kaxés. Op- 
posed to movnpds 25 C, Criz, 47 A. 
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€BdounKovra. 

Kat nyopnp.evea.. 
oveey. 
KaTynyopouv €p00. 


perewpa. 


oi tavrnv Heindorf. 
axovoavtes BD. 
avTOv tp@v roAAovs Schanz 
1893. 
éx tovrov EF. 
> 4 
ovdey. 


xenv BDEF, v erased in B. 

yoov Fb. 

mAeiw EBdounkovta E. 

[Wevdy | Karnyopnueva. Hirschig. 

[kat] otdév Schanz 1893. 

Katnyopovy éuod [paAdAov ovdey 
éAnbés]| Hermann. 

perewpa [povtiaris] Schanz 
1893. 

raitnv BDEF. 

axovovres EF, 

airovds (or ad) ipav rods rodXois. 


éx tovrwv Bd. év rovtw D. 
ovoev [éorw] Schanz. 
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3X 

LWV.. 

évOade 

B dwdcxoe F, 


G yéeyovev. - 


éuos €taipos te Schanz 
1893. 

mAnOeL. 

C oxoréy Kai  duaAeydpmevos 
QvTo. 

iva py Stephanus. 

C avr@y oidwevos anonym. 

A€youar Schanz 1893. 

tour ov F, A. Wolf. 

worep av ei Stephanus. 

D eidevae te Schanz 1893. 


E Evyterapevus E, 
24 A Onpwovpyav. 


Tols avTois Tovtos Schanz 
1893. 
D eis Tovrovot Cobet. 
26 A TotovTwv. 
ou ye Schanz. 
D Swxparovs ote Baiter. 
26 E 


27 E 


ovdeva vopitew Edf. 


\ oo» 
Kat OVWV. 


4 ‘ 
OTws ov. 
&s TOU avTov. 
\ > 
Kat Qu. 
Geors. 
28 A Kat ddAovs dyafovds Cobet. 
D Tag. 
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[o'ds 7 éoriv| ioy Schanz. 

[IIdpros] évOade Schanz 1893. 

didaoKer. 

yéyovev [ei wy Te erpattes aAXovov 
7 of woAXot | Schanz. 


€uos Te €Taipos. 


mAnba [éraipds te kat] Schanz. 

In the Mss. the last three words 
follow ’A@yvatou below. 

iva. 

oidpevos. 

Aeyeo Par. 

TOUTOV. 

oomep av. 

elOevat, 

évvtetaypevos BDF. 

Snuovpyav [Kal tov modutiKov| 
Cobet. 


a > tal 
TOLS QAUTOLS. 


TOUTOLOL. 

rovovtwy [kat axovoiwv | Cobet. 

6 Ye. 

[ Avagayédpov | ole. Schanz. 

ovdeva vouitw BD. 

[)] kat dvwv Forster, Heindorf, 
Cobet. 

drws ov [radra] Schanz. 

&s [ov] rod adrod E, Stephanus. 

kat av [rod avrod| Hirschig. 

Geovs [unre npwas| Prammer. 

kat dAXovs Kal dyabods. 

taén [7 ] Wex. 


B adiere 7 uy EB, Hirschig. 
E 7oAe. 
C Saupdyiov yi-yverau. 


é ey. 
exereyer Schanz 1893. 
apa kav Riddell. 


B pvdy. 


=, - vopous. : 

arOupor E. 

Bot dAdo Ed. 

. Algae 
Ea E. 

B dAAa. 

nas xpi, E. 


TOLOvVTOS. 


ayes Bare Schanz Be Ce 


wodoi 8éw Schanz 1893. 
B a a Hirschig, 


he, 
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9 Bo xatro. Eusebius. KG(TOL TOUTO. 
j kal évradéa. [rovro|] Kat évtat@a Schanz 
oy 1893. 
cc 78. , 78 [av] Schanz 1893. , 
ge fousta Schanz 1893. rer oueba.. 


aiere 7) py adiere. 

rode [b76 Tod Geod | Hirschig. 

Saipovov yiyvera [ pwvy | Forster, 
F."A. Wolf. 

ei €yw [adda] Cobet. 

paxovpevov. 


dpa kai apa av BD. 


Pa [Avrvoxis | pie Cobet. 

vopous [Kal évayTia eYnpiodiyny | 
Hermann. 

ertOupel BDF. 


‘dAXAa BDF. 


pepvncbar | Kal rnp Bek- 
ker. 

én BDF, 

ava ies] Schanz os. af" 

bpas xon BDF. 

rowdvros [i Tod fovxiay dyovros | 
Cobet. é 

Hire Hyovpas. 

vy Ata [ravros | Sehanz,: 

woAAov dei. 

avTUTYLNT OPAL. 


dvatpuBas. 


éue av Schanz 1893. 

dy we DE. 

oiduevor wev Hermann. 
edeyfovres Schanz 1893. 
pavTiKy. 


> “e 4 
oinfein av THs. 
B évtavOot. 


C woxy. 
D éyw yao 8) Schanz. 
4 B tis dp Stallbaum. 
éri row by av Schanz 1893. 
ayayovra E. 
D rodro 8 Schanz 1893. 
pero. avray déouar DEFb. 
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SvarpyBas [Kal rods Adyous | Schanz 
1893. 

éue avrol. 

57 B. ’ 

oidpevor... B. oidpevot pe DF. 

€A€yxovTes. 

pavtuxy [7 Tod datpoviov| Schleier- 
macher. 


oinfein av tis [Kal vopi€erar] 
Schanz 1893. 

évrav0ot = [éri To dixacTyptov| 
Hirschig. 


Wox7 [Tot rérov Tod] Hirschig. 
éyw yap av. 

tis av BDF. 

ya, orev? 27 oH 
€7TL TOow ry av. 
ayovra BDF. 


TOUTO. 


tis E. 


ta 4 > nw 
S<opmar pevror airov B. 


42 wAnve D. mAnv ... B. wdAnv7 EFb. 
Crito 
43 A mpo. mow CD. mpwi ére BE. 
D TovTwv. rovtwv [Tov dyyéAwv] Hirschig. 

44 B wiov Burges. metOov. 

éorat Hirschig. éoTw. 

ért 8) Schanz. ért O&. 
45 B evo. €évor [ovrot] Schanz. 

Suutas inscriptions, Cobet, Sppias. 

Schanz. 

46 A doxy Mudge. Soxelv. 

& én B. Ser. CD. 8 E. 


47 A ovxt KaA@s Hirschig.’ 
Cc bekay. 


odx ixavas. 
ddgav [Kal rods éxaivouvs] Burges. 


a7 
48 D 


49 A 


50D 


54 4 


dtorAAVer CD. 


dyovras ovr ei Forster. 


coporo0ynOn. 


dvdpes. 


TOUTOLS POV. 


TETOYEVOL. 
kal oe. 
e&pAGes BCD. 


e 4, 
Ol vOMoL. 


éupevels b. 
gpavetc bar. 


> , \ 
dvOp W7OUS KQL. 


ewXOvpEVOS. 


€ \ 
ol GO. 


e Lal 
ETALPE. 


Tov avrAGv. 
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d:6AAvot Ech. 

ayovras ovre. 

d&poroynOn [Srep cal dpre edéyero| 
Burges, Hirschig. 

[yépovres| dvdpes Jacobs. 

TovTas §=ypav [Tois vopmors | 
Hirschig. 

retaypevor [vopor] Hirschig. 

kal o@ | Xaéxpares| Schanz. 

e€nAOes ore py drag cis ioOuov E. 

of vouor [OpAov dru* Tive yap av 
mods dpeoxor dvev vopwv| 
Schanz. 

eu pe_ves. 

[av] pavetoOac Schanz. 

évOparovs Kat [SovAevwr | Schleier- 
macher. 

evwyo. wevos [év Oerradéa] Schanz. 

ot cot [érmednoovra airov | 
Schanz. 

éraipe | Kpitwy |] Cobet. 

tov aiddy [doxotow  axoveuy] 


Burges, 
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